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Preface 


Many books have been written on Israel and Palestine. This vol¬ 
ume deals with aspects of the subject hitherto almost totally neglected. 
It is the product not only of study, but of first-hand experience and 
observation. During six months spent in Israel in the unforgettable 
days when the Jewish state was born, I lived part of what I have 
written here. 

The subject of Israel has unfortunately in some circles in the 
United States been enveloped in a fog of worshipful awe, and criti¬ 
cism is often regarded as litde short of blasphemy. As a partisan of 
the struggles and aspirations of the people of Israel—such partisan¬ 
ship is inseparable from objective historic truth—I have necessarily 
criticized policies, programs, and ideologies which appear to me 
harmful to the interests of both the Israeli people and world democ¬ 
racy. 

A few words about the transliteration of Hebrew and Yiddish 
terms in this book. There is no single accepted system, and the one 
I have employed may not please everyone. I have tried to make the 
spelling as phonetic as possible. Wherever “ch” is used in a Hebrew 
or Yiddish word, it is roughly equivalent to the guttural “ch” in the 
German word, “machen.” I have dropped the Hebrew letter “hay,” 
equivalent to the English “h,” where it occurs at the end of a word, 
as in “Haganah,” since it customarily is not sounded. The only excep¬ 
tion is in words in which this final letter is preceded by the Hebrew 
equivalent of our short “e.” For example, in “sadeh,” which means 
“field,” the final letter is retained to indicate that the word is to be 
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pronounced as two syllables. The accent in Hebrew words tends to 
be on the last syllable, though there are many exceptions. For the 
convenience of readers a glossary of Hebrew and Arabic terms used 
in the book appears at the end of the volume. 

I cannot begin to express my gratitude to the many people in 
Israel who helped me while I was there and in some cases after my 
return. Rather than offend any by omission from a long list, 1 prefer 
to leave all of them nameless and thus exclude none from my heart¬ 
felt thanks. In my own country I am especially indebted to Moses 
Miller, John Stuart, and Harriet Black Magil, all of whom read the 
manuscript and made valuable criticisms and suggestions. I am also 
grateful for the assistance of the personnel of the Labor Research 
Association of New York, the Labour Research Department of 
London, Zionist Archives of New York, the Public Information 
Office of the government of Israel in Tel Aviv, and the Foreign Press 
Department of the Histadrut, Tel Aviv. 

A.B.M. 

New y orFebruary 1,1950 
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I. Meet the People 


I first met Israel on the ship that took me there. It was an 
April crossing, mildly stormy. And the Soviet steamer Rossia, an 
Hitler heirloom—acc|uired as reparations—was carrying a group 
of Palestinians and about-to-become Palestinians to the greater storm 
lashing their homeland and its still unborn state. Imperceptibly 
our lives aboard ship began to assume a distinct pattern. These 
Palestinians had a sense of organization, and soon we were all drawn 
into it: the meeting to welcome the refugees, the non-religious Pass- 
over seder, the circle of discussion and play. We became part 
of a compact community, a microcosm of the Yishuv itself. And 
through the tapestry of our talk there wove the crimson thread of 
far-off battles: Mishmar Haemek, Kfar Etsion, Castel, Ramat 
Rachel—names that for these men and women were laden with life 
and labor. 

The moving spirits in the group were three young men of 
Hashomer Hatsair,* a Left labor Zionist organization which had 
become part of Jewish Palestine’s second largest party, the United 
Workers Party, known as Mapam. These men were returning 
after two years of work in the Hashomer Hatsair youth movement 
in the States. One of them was a former American, another had 
been a refugee from Germany, the third was a former Polish Jew. 
Now all three were Palestinians—soon to become Israelis. 

What struck me about the returning Palestinians was their 
serenity. They were going back to a land at war; their homes were 
battlefronts; their relatives and friends were in arms. Yet they 
showed no tension or fear, no flicker of regret at leaving America, 
no hint of wanting to be anywhere but in Palestine. The deep 

*For an explanation of Hebrew and Arabic terms see Glossary of names 
and terms, p. 219. 
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identification with their own country flowed like a calm stream 
through them all. 

And the children, the fabulous children of Palestine, who made 
the ship their playground: blond, eleven-year-old Gjora, an ardent 
Dodger fan, who spoke with equal ease the prickly Hebrew of 
Palestine’s youth and the flat English of the sidewalks of New 
York; his five-year-old sister, Orna, a self-confident lady of charm; 
and dark, thirtcen-year-old Ora, who played the recorder (a popular 
instrument in Jewish Palestine), and danced witli her father a 
wonderfully rapid, intricate dance that left the spectators more 
breathless than the dancers. Every Israeli speaks with pride of the 
sabras, the native-born Palestinians, those sturdy, self-reliant young¬ 
sters into whom the best of the land has been poured. 

At Naples there came on hoard the survivors—some fifty men 
and women of the concentration camps. These were the tough 
ones, the undefeated, who had fought back, and now, after going 
through their hachshara (training) in camps of Hashomer Hatsair 
and Hechaluts, were on the last lap of the long trek to Palestine. 
They burst upon us like a sudden gust of clean air. Mostly in their 
twenties or early thirties, these were men and women who had been 
to hell and back. But they were reluctant to speak of past horrors; 
they were looking ahead. Who could tell that behind the warm blue 
eyes of twenty-one-year-old Ruth—bluer than the number tattooed 
on her arm—lay, like live coals, the memories of nine months in 
Auschwitz? 

The ship throbbed with the new arrivals. They brought into 
our quiet community a new sharp sense of life, a dynamic thrust 
toward the future. That night wc held an impromptu meeting, and 
all of us were strangely moved by words that at other times would 
have seemed commonplace. Berman, a warm, humorous man, who 
recited Sholom Aleichem magnificently, caught the ironic symbol¬ 
ism of that homecoming. “Imagine how Hitler—wherever he is— 
must feel that in this ship, which once belonged to him, Soviet 
Russia is taking Jews to Palestine!” 

In the sunset Haifa came into view—Haifa, lying in the lap of 
Mount Carmel, the blue apron of the Mediterranean folded about 
her. 
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JEWS AS ISRAELIS 

My most powerful first impression of Israel was its people. In 
this tiny strip of land Jews of many nations were becoming one 
nation. Though that process was far from complete, I found the 
Jew of Israel already noticeably different from those out of whom 
he came. He is developing under different conditions and in sep¬ 
arate nationhood. And he has his own distinctive virtues and vices. 
This Jew is usually self-confident, self-assertive, a man who lives 
and works with gusto. He—and when I say he I mean she too— 
tends to be an affirmative personality, with a sense of strong posses¬ 
siveness toward his country. 

Another impression the visitor gets is that despite the many 
political cleavages, large numbers of the people have a sense of 
[)ersonal participation in every national achievement. This is part 
of the pioneer tradition in a country which required so large a 
measure of organized group effort to settle and develop it. The 
Yishuv has changed much since those days. It has become more 
sharply class-divided with all that this implies, even though the gap 
between classes is not as great as in more mature capitalist countries. 
But many of the old values still persist, especially in so small a land 
where everyone is everyone else’s neighbor. And the pioneering era 
is of course far from over. 

All this does not hold for large numbers of the most recent 
immigrants who have entered the country since the establishment of 
the Jewish state. Those who have had to spend wretched months in 
detention camps or been forced to live in decaying Arab shacks, and 
have encountered the barbed-wire glances of so many of the settled 
people, do not feel at home. And these survivors of the Hitler 
holocaust are a caution against leaping to the all-too-facile conclu¬ 
sion that Israel has solved the Jewish problem. That problem arises 
everywhere, as it did in Germany, out of social and political reaction. 
And the policy that Israel’s government pursues in the international 
sphere is a factor in strengthening or weakening the forces that 
generate anti-Semitism and other forms of national discrimination. 

The abnormal conditions under which both the old settlers and 
the newcomers have lived in recent years have brought with them a 
complement of crime such as Americans know only too well. When 



I was in Israel there was an epidemic of car thefts in Tel Aviv. 
Some of these were attributed to members of the former terrorist 
organizations, the Irgun Tsvai Leumi and the Stern group, who 
apparently were unable to rid themselves of habits formed in the 
days when they were fighting the British. Yet one still finds a sur¬ 
prising number of people who are free of the usual corruptions 
prevalent in the United States and other developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries. I think of the prominent Tel Aviv physician, who has been 
living in Palestine over twenty years and in all that time hasn’t 
bothered to buy a car; he is fond of reading American novels and 
he used to say to me: “I don’t understand the chase after money. 
I simply can’t understand it.” I think of the tailor who mended a 
hole in my trousers pocket and refused to accept any payment on 
the ground that it was a trifle and had taken only two minutes. 
I considered him a unique exception till I had a similar experience 
with another tailor. I think of Margalit and Dani, twenty-one-year- 
old sabras, city-bred, who gave up comfortable homes and the 
opportunity of pursuing professional studies to become members of 
the kibbuts Bet Haarva at the Dead Sea, where the salt had to be 
leached out of the soil before it could grow anything and the sun 
was like a hot whip on the flesh. I think of others like them, warm, 
generous folk, who are not feverishly trying to “get ahead” and the 
devil take the hindmost, and who do not predestine their children 
to careers of “making good”—that is, making money. 

All this is part of the social physiognomy of that interesting 
Jew, the Israeli. But this Jew is not the starry-eyed, classless abstrac¬ 
tion you meet in books on Palestine. Mostly he is a worker or 
farmer or small merchant or artisan or professional person. But he 
may also be a capitalist, and the capitalists of Israel are no different 
from their breed in other lands. During the war of liberation, while 
the best sons of Israel were shedding their blood, there were business 
men who sold the army shoes and uniforms that fell apart, and 
others who profiteered on the people’s food. 

Poverty in Israel is as bitter as elsewhere. The recent immi¬ 
grants have found new privations and deceptions in place of the old. 
Policemen’s clubs on the heads of men and women demonstrating 
for work and bread are no softer in Tel Aviv than in New York or 
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Paris or Rome. One can say that with the maturing of Jewish 
nationhood there arc maturing within it all the evils of capitalism. 

This is a land of many contradictions and the Jew of Israel 
fairly bristles with them. His faith in himself and his country 
reflects an achievement, a vitality, and progressive aspiration that 
are real. But this faith is also based in part on illusion: the illusion 
that Jews are superior to other peoples and especially to Arabs; the 
illusion that the worker, and not the capitalist, is master of the 
country, that some kind of socialism is being built in Israel which 
will make it possible to escape the capitalist afflictions of other 
lands; the illusion that in the thirty-year partnership between Zion¬ 
ism and British imperialism—if the relations between two such 
unequals can be called a partnership—the Jews somehow outwitted 
the British; the illusion that in a similar “partnership” with the 
United States the Jews will again get the better of the bargain. 

And Israel is free of anti-Semitism, but not of a chauvinism 
that at times verges on racism. This was nourished by the war in 
which Jew was pitted against Arab. But the racist tendency was 
active even before the war and its roots go back to Zionist national¬ 
ism. In Israel there is this paradox: apart from the violence and 
vandalism unleashed in the liberation war, one finds only in the 
Irgun Tsvai Leumi and the Stern group those sadistic attitudes 
toward Arabs that are common toward Negroes in the American 
South—and not only in the South. On the other hand, whereas in 
America many liberals oj)pose discrimination and speak up for 
Negro rights, their counterparts in Israel on the whole show an 
extraordinary insensitiveness to the injuries suffered by the Arabs. 

It is also true of the youth that not only has the best of Israel 
been poured into them, but t]uite a bit of the worst. Thanks in 
great measure to the Zionist schools, large sections of the youth have 
become infected with a chauvinism that sometimes assumes fright¬ 
ening proportions: it is chiefly from the youth that the protofascist 
Irgun (now the Freedom Movement) has drawn its supporters. 

I am attempting here a composite portrait, and in actual life 
there are many variations. My impressions would today also be 
modified by the recent immigrants who have arrived in such vast 
numbers. Yet the Jew I have described is undoubtedly the core of 
the country. In the restless crucible that is Israel there is being 
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formed a distinct new national type—distinct not only from non- 
Jews, but from the Jews of other lands as well. 1 hose who have 
come to Israel from some fifty different countries represent diverse 
national elements, and they are by no means fully blended as yet. 
The Polish, Russian, German, Hungarian, and other European Jcv^^s 
still retain much of their national characters, while the Oriental 
Jews, coming largely from the Arab and Mediterranean countries 
and comprising nearly a quarter of the Jewash population, belong 
to a world of their own—a socially submerged world in many wavs 
more Arab than what we of the West identify as Jewish. But all 
these national ingredients are combining to form an indigenous 
Jew—an Israeli. 

THE LIBERATIOxM WAR 

I arrived in a land at war. It was such a w'ar as a novelist with 
a sense of history and drama might have contrived. In the land 
of the ancient Hebrews a modern Hebrew state is born—and in the 
very act of birth forced to fight for existence. Six million Jews are 
murdered—and a new indestructible Jewish nation, numbering less 
than a million, affirms its right to live and be forever free of 
Maidaneks, of pogroms hot and cold. After the lost illusion of 
British beneficence, Israel turns on the hand that fettered it. The 
m.inutc men of ’48 versus the Arab Hessians of George VI. Once 
again David conquers Goliath. 

It was a tiny war with a massive impact: a people's war that 
thwarted and wounded the world’s mightiest imperialist powers. 
Out of it came sagas and symbols. One of them was Negba. Negba 
is the name of a kibbuts or communal farm about thirty miles 
southeast of Tel Aviv. It is at the gateway to the Negev, though 
not in the Negev proper. It was founded in 1939 by a group of 
Polish Jews on land bought in defiance of the British White Paper, 
which greatly restricted Jewish immigration and land purchase. 
By backbreaking labor these settlers had converted the tough soil 
into one of the garden spots of the country. 

1 first met Negba in the persons of David Mandell, his wife, 
and two children oh the ship that brought me to Palestine. They 
had been visiting relatives in the States and were taking back with 
them equipment for their kibbuts. Mandell was a simple, hearty 
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man. 1 ime after time he was called on to lead the singing on the 
ship. Looking at this attractive family, no one would have thought 
they were returning to a country at war, to a home that would 
soon become a battleground. 

The next time I saw David Mandell he was wearing a steel 
helmet. He ran to greet me as I arrived at Negba in an army truck 
two hours after the beginning of the first truce in June, 1948. Our 
truck stopped at the water tower. Huge holes had been ripped 
through its concrete flanks. Mandell led me farther. And I beheld 
the tragedy atid the glory that was Negba. No building had 
escaped; most had been hit hundreds of times. Walls and roofs had 
been battered till they were little more than debris. Modern stone 
stables and barns had been wrecked. Dead horses and cows lay in 
the fields and the crops were withering in the sun. 

1 visited Negba again in the latter part of September during 
the second truce. It was even more of a shambles than before. In 
the nine days of fighting between the two truces the Egyptians had 
made desperate efforts to capture it. Tliey had attacked with planes, 
artillery, and tanks, they had hurled masses of infantry against 
Negba. At one time they had it surrounded on three sides, only to 
have the gallant defenders break through the ring of fire. The 
enemy wrecked two wells that supplied the kibbuts with water and 
for ten days nobody washed or shaved, while small quantities of 
water for drinking and cooking were brought in perilously from a 
neighboring kibbuts. And all the defenders were living in under¬ 
ground shelters like moles. 

I asked for my friend, David Mandell. He was no longer there. 
He had been wounded in the shoulder by Egyptian gunfire while 
laying mines. A comrade working beside him had been killed. 
All told, eighteen members of the Negba settlement, including one 
woman, had been killed, plus eighteen of the Israeli soldiers sent 
to reinforce them. The Egyptian dead numbered hundreds. 

As I walked the desolate lanes of Negba, I understood why it 
had won for itself the proud name of Negbagrad.* I understood 

*In July, 1948, a leaflet addressed to die defenders of Negba was issued 
by the staff of the southern front of die Israeli army. One paragraph of the 
leaflet, which was entitled “Negbagrad,” read: “Our hearts are firm and we 
are confident that those who began by holding fast in the Stalingrad manner 
will quickly and surely end the struggle in the manner of Stalingrad.’' 
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why Negba could never be conquered. And why it would rise 
again. 

THE LAND 

“Erets” they call it. Erets means land and is short for Erets 
Yisrael, Land of Israel, the traditional Hebrew name for Palestine. 
But Erets has come to mean more than a way of saying Palestine. 
It is freighted with the past—not only the ancient past, but the more 
recent past of the Hitler scourge and the titanic struggle to rescue 
the doomed. This is a history-laden and history-tormented land, and 
what it has been flows like a river through what it is and will be. 
Stand in the communal settlement of Ayn Charod, one of the largest 
in the country, and you gaze across at the bare stone face of Mount 
Gilboa where King Saul and his three sons fell in battle with the 
Philistines. Go up to Mount Carmel and you walk with Elijah 
who there won his victory over the prophets of the alien god Baal. 
Not far from the place where the Israelis fought bitterly to capture 
Arab-held Latrun, which commands the main road to Jerusalem, 
was Modin, the town of the Maccabeans. From the hills of upper 
Galilee down into the burning Negev desert history’s footprints 
cover every inch of soil. 

Into this ancient land has been thrust a modern society—drawn 
from many nations but from one people—a society full of eager 
change, bursting at the seams. And more living than the relics of 
remote centuries are the bloodstained footprints of the wanderers 
through the fascist wilderness. The battered ships that came in the 
night and disgorged their weary cargo; the ships that did not come, 
that were caught by British guns or swallowed up by the sea; all 
the stormy surge toward survival and freedom compressed into a 
few years—these have had a far deeper impact on Israel than the 
legends of the distant past. 

The coming of the modern Jews to this land didn’t originally 
make much sense. Neither from the standpoint of soil, climate, 
economic possibilities, or political relationships did Palestine com¬ 
mend itself. People in Israel sometimes joke about it: “When Moses 
was leading the children of Israel out of the wilderness, why did he 
have to stop here? Why couldn’t he have gone a little farther ... to 
California?” But there they are. And the irrational impulses that 
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brought the first Zionist settlers to Erets have become submerged in 
the living organism that is Israel. 

Much of the fascination of Israel comes from the fact that it is 
a test-tube country. Historic processes which ordinarily take cen¬ 
turies to complete are here being compressed into a short span of 
years, concentrated with an explosive power that makes it a land of 
extraordinary contrast and complexity. And what was originally 
possible only on a laboratory scale has become part of the social 
structure of a country that has largely—though not entirely—out¬ 
grown the laboratory stage. This feeds illusion. Unique institutions 
like, for example, the communal farms, have caused many to con¬ 
clude that Jewish Palestine’s economy is something new under the 
sun. Actually something rather old and commonplace—capitalism 
—is dominant and growing in Israel, relentlessly shaping its society 
and bending unique institutions to its will. Yet these institutions 
will not simply disappear as capitalism marches on. They are one 
of the forms of social development whose content is being de¬ 
termined by the relationship of class forces in Israel and in the world. 

The past and the present have combined to give little Israel, 
with a population smaller than that of the Bronx, a large meaning. 
Here the three dominant world religions meet; here thousands of 
survivors of history’s greatest slaughter have found a haven; here 
the tensions of national conflict have more than once reached the 
explosion point; here the politics of oil and imperial strategy collide 
with anti-imperialist struggle and the politics of freedom. Israel is 
involved in the world and the world is involved in Israel. 



II. Birth and Afterbirth 


Israel, like the United States, was born in blood. And, as in 
1776, a citizen militia sprang to the delense of the country and 
routed enemies vastly superior in numbers and arms. Again, as in 
our Revolution, aid from abroad, this time Irom the countries of 
socialism and transition to socialism, played a major role in bringing 
•victory and freedom. 

However, the Jewish independence movement developed slowly 
and late. For years the Zionist policy of collaboration with Britain 
held the Yishuv in thrall. True, the relations with the mandatory 
power were not without strain. The depreciated currency in which 
the British were redeeming the pledges of the 19x7 I^alfour Declara¬ 
tion and the League of Nations Mandate led to occasional conflicts. 
Resentment also flared up over the complete lack of elementary 
political rights under the Crown Colony type of regime that had 
been established. But none of the Zionist leaders, whether of the 
Right, Center, or Left, even intimated that this autocratic yoke 
ought to be thrown ofT. 

The British White Paper of 1939 whiplashed the Jewish com¬ 
munity into mass resistance. The beginning of this struggle ended 
a chapter of shame—the chapter of the Yishuv’s submission to, and 
collaboration with, the jailers of the Jewish and Arab peoples. 
There opened a chapter of glory—the flame that rose high out of 
the tragedy which befell European Jewry. In that chapter the 
fighters against the White Paper joined with the ghetto insur¬ 
rectionists and the Jewish partisans in occupied Europe in a new 
Maccabean struggle, which became part of the larger world battle 
that broke the back of the Nazi beast, smashed both the White 
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Paper and the Mandate, and brought freedom to the young Jewish 
nation in Palestine. 

Under the White Paper Jewish immigration was to be limited 
to 75,000 during the next live years, after which it was to end com¬ 
pletely unless the Arabs of Palestine were willing to permit more to 
enter. It was no longer only a question of how this would affect 
the Yishuv. At stake was the fate of hundreds of thousands, fleeing 
bestial torture and annihilation, and seeking refuge in the land 
many of them regarded as their own. This lent a new dimension 
to the heroism of those Palestinian men and women who defied the 
White Paper to bring in illegal refugee ships, who parachuted 
behind the Nazi lines to organize resistance and rescue, and who in 
the postwar years harried the British with bomb and bullet. 

But at first resistance, in Palestine, as had been the case in the 
American colonies, had limited aims, seeking only the annulment 
of the White Paper. As the movement developed, however, re¬ 
sistance was transformed into a fight for independence. 

The national struggle unleashed by the White Pa|:)er also 
became an arena of class struggle. The issue of resistance or sur¬ 
render to imperialism tended to reflect class alignments. It was 
from the workers and co-operative farmers that the main impetus 
in the fight for freedom came, and they carried with them a con¬ 
siderable section of the urban lower middle class. A limited and 
inconsistent impulse in this direction also came from the industrial¬ 
ists—often in the extreme chauvinist form represented by the reac¬ 
tionary Revisionist Party and its offspring, the Irgun Tsvai Leumi. 
But the industrialists were not a factor independent of the com¬ 
mercial and financial bourgeoisie—or from the British and Ameri¬ 
can investors in Palestine industry. In general the capitalist interests, 
bound by a thousand threads to their counterparts in the “mother” 
country, resisted any move which might weaken that profitable 
relationship. On the other hand, the Revisionists reflected to some 
extent American capitalist influence, which was not averse to loosen¬ 
ing the British grip on Palestine in favor of the American. 

The class struggle within the national liberation movement also 
forced a temporary rift in the marriage of the bourgeoisie and 
Social-Democracy, symbolized in the long-standing alliance of Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, president of the World Zionist Organization, 
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and David Ben Gurion, head of the Palestine Labor Party (Mapai). 
From that time till after the establishment of the Jewish state the 
leadership of the Labor Party vacillated under pressure from both 
the Right and the Left. At the twenty-first Zionist Congress, which 
met three months after the issuance of the White Paper and on the 
eve of the new world war, Ben Gurion, who became the spokesman 
of the “activist'’ group in Mapai, urged a departure from the Weiz- 
mann policy, though not a clean break with it. But Weizmann 
continued to sing the old tune. “Our quarrel is not with Great 
Britain,” he said in his opening address to the congress, “but with 
those responsible for her present Palestine policy.” And he went on: 
“Our policy has not failed. It is others who have failed us. We 
trusted Great Britain. We relied upon her good faith. We still 
desire to do so. Is it our fault if some of her representatives for 
some reason find it expedient to abuse that trust?” He urged that 
the Jewish people rely on educating public opinion and meanwhile 
work within the framework of the White Paper.^ 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, one of the leaders of the American 
Zionist delegation, supported Weizmann and warned against “ex¬ 
tremist measures.”^’ However, most Zionist leaders found it necessary 
to swim at least partway with the stream while seeking to prevent 
it from becoming a flood that would sweep away the pillars of 
British power. 

Within the Zionist movement organized mass initiative against 
the White Paper came from the Left wing of the Palestine Labor 
Party. This Left wing, which also demanded a more militant policy 
on internal labor issues, broke with Mapai in 1944 and formed a 
party of its own, Hatnua Leachdut Haavoda (Movement for the 
Unity of Labor), known too as Achdut Haavoda. (It is now part 
of the United Workers Party.) Achdut Haavoda was also beset 
with many confusions and shied away from demanding inde¬ 
pendence, but it became a dynamic force in the Hagana and was 
largely responsible for creating the Palmach, the Hagana’s assault 
troops, which later played a decisive role in Israel’s liberation war. 

There was one group in the Yishuv which over the years had 
rejected Zionism and Zionist policy. This group, the Communist 
Party, had consistently opposed imperialism and fought for inde¬ 
pendence and Jewish-Arab co-operation. The Communists, how- 
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ever, were until 1943 outlawed and persecuted. Though a small 
group, after the lifting of the ban against them they became a 
growing influence, direct and indirect, in combating harmful com¬ 
promises and projecting the central goal of independence. 

British governments changed: Churchill, who had denounced 
the White Paper, succeeded Chamberlain; and Attlee, whose Labor 
Party had pledged to annul the White Paper, replaced Churchill. 
But imperialism and its White Paper remained. And British policy, 
by closing the doors of Palestine to all but a thin trickle of Jewish 
refugees, became the accomplice of Hitler. In the black book of 
infamy there must be recorded not only Buchenwald, Dachau, 
Auschwitz, Maidanek, and the other Nazi murder camps, but also 
Patna, Struma, Atlantic, Darien, Exodus 1947, and many other 
refugee ships barred by the British; and Mauritius, Athlit, Kenya, 
Cypress—detention camps where survivors of the Nazi horrors suf¬ 
fered new agonies under the Union Jack. 

However, for several years the war saved Britain from the full 
fury of opposition to the White Paper. For the Jews the Nazis were 
enemy number one, and the fight against the White Paper was 
waged within the framework of the anti-fascist war. But even 
before the end of the war, the Irgun and another Revisionist off¬ 
shoot, the Stern group, launched an armed underground struggle 
against the British. After Japan’s surrender brought the war to a 
close, Hagana, a much larger organization than the other two 
combined, entered the underground battle. But there was an 
important distinction between Hagana’s work in this field and that 
of the other two groups. Hagana, though illegal, was a mass organ¬ 
ization with deep roots in every phase of the Yishuv’s life. It had 
been placed in charge of organizing the illegal immigration, and 
most of its military actions—the blowing up of bridges, railway 
lines, military installations, etc.—were carried through in connection 
with this task and with the establishment of new settlements in 
forbidden zones. Hagana’s military activity was thus an organic 
part of the larger struggle. 

The Irgun and the Stern group, on the other hand, though they 
undoubtedly contributed to the fight against Britain, were isolated 
conspiratorial bands. They idealized violence, making it an end in 
itself, and infected a section of the youth with this attitude. At 
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times their acts, like the Irgun's bombing of the King David Hotel 
in Jerusalem, served no useful purpose and brought unnecessary 
reprisals against the Yishuv. Moreover, reared in the Revisionist 
tradition, they were socially reactionary and anti-labor. And their 
extreme anti-Arab chauvinism served to strengthen Britain’s grip 
on Palestine by fomenting strife between its two peoples. Thus, 
whatever the Irgun’s contribution to the underground battle against 
Britain, this no more altered its basically reactionary character than 
did the resistance of the Melaxas government in Greece to the 
Italian invasion in 1940 alter its basically fascist character. 

At the same time it is also true that Hagana’s activity suffered 
from its subordination to the dominant Zionist policy. And the 
frequent condemnations of the Irgun and the Stern group on the 
part of Hagana and the Zionist leadership reflected in part their 
reluctance to break completely with the British oppressor and launch 
the national revolutionary struggle for independence. 

The military actions of all the underground organizations need 
to be viewed in proper perspective. In the United States highly 
inflated claims have been made concerning the Irgun’s role; it has 
even been said that because of its “valiant fight . . . the whole 
structure of the British regime collapsed, making possible . . . the 
establishment of the state of Israel.”The fact is that nothing like 
warfare of even the guerrilla type took place. Without minimizing 
the courage and skill of the rank and file of all three underground 
groups, their combined forces and operations were too limited to 
have caused the British lion to more than flick his tail. 

The military actions did, however, have an important political 
and moral effect, especially among a people reared for years in 
corrosive collaborationism. Coming in the midst of mounting 
political struggle, which found expression not only in mass resistance 
to the White Paper, but in joint Jewish-Arab strikes against British 
enterprises, they contributed to sharpening the conflict with the 
mandatory power and raising the fighting spirit of the Yishuv. 
They speeded the process by which the Jewish community was 
transformed from an instrument of British policy into its opposite. 
They also helped arouse support abroad which acted as a deterrent 
to the larger and more ruthless suppressions which the British 
would have launched had they not hesitated to defy world opinion. 
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The year 1946 saw Jewish resistance in Palestine rise to new 
heights. The ardor and self-sacrifice, which had gone into the con¬ 
struction of the country, were now poured into the defense of its 
future. British repressions began to assume Nazi-like proportions; 
and on June 29, 1946, the authorities launched far-flung raids, 
arresting nearly three thousand men and women, including leaders 
of the Jewish Agency, the Histadrut (the labor federation), and 
other Jewish bodies. Yet as late as January and February, 1947, the 
Jewish Agency, in discussions with the British government, ex¬ 
pressed its readiness to continue the mandatory regime provided the 
restrictions on immigration and land purchase were lifted.^ 

Only after Foreign Minister Bevin himself announced on 
February 18, 1947, ^hat he was turning over the Palestine problem 
to the United Nations did the Zionist leadership begin to face the 
possibility that the Mandate might be terminated. In testimony 
before the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine, Jewish 
Agency spokesmen went so far as to ask for an independent state— 
to be under U.N. supervision for several years. This reluctance to 
frame statehood in the context of full independence reflected not 
only hesitation to sever the traditional bonds with imperialism, but 
also the need to guarantee the dominance of the Jewish minority 
over the Arab majority. 

The United Nations on November 29, 1947, decided differently 
—in favor of independence for Palestine and the recognition of both 
Jewish and Arab national rights through the creation of two demo¬ 
cratic states, politically separate but economically joined. It was a 
decision in the spirit of bi-nationalism even though the immediate 
reality of Arab-Jewish conflict made it necessary to partition Pales¬ 
tine. This was, however, an entirely different partition plan from 
the one put forward by the British in 1937 with the blessing of 
Weizmann and his Mapai partners. The earlier plan, proposed by 
the Peel Commission, would have created a rump Jewish state, an 
Arab state including Transjordan, and a British enclave, with Britain 
retaining economic, political, and military control. 

THE U.S.A. AND THE U.S.S.R. 

A confluence of four factors made possible the birth of Israel: 
the Yishuv’s own staunch struggle; the firm stand in the United 
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Nations of the Soviet Union and its allies and the aid they gave 
Palestine Jewry’s efforts to implement partition; the conflict of 
imperialist interests between the United States and Great Britain; 
and American public opinion, which took advantage of the differ¬ 
ences between the two powers to press our government into voting, 
after much backing and filling, for the partition resolution. 

Bevin brought the Palestine problem to the United Nations 
with the aim of entangling it in great power controversy that would 
mean further delay. Whatever solution would eventuate, he had 
reason to hope that, with Washington’s aid, Britain would remain 
in Palestine even though it might have to admit its more powerful 
rival into a limited partnership. Such a partnership in maintaining 
the imperialist status quo had already been initiated in 1945-46 in 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, Lx>th powers seeking to 
exclude the Soviet Union, as well as the Jewish and Arab peoples, 
from any significant influence in shaping Palestine’s future. So 
confident was London of the devoutly wished for consummation 
that at the special U.N. Assembly session on Palestine, which 
opened April 28, 1947, its representative, Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
insisted that Britain should get help in enforcing a United Nations 
decision."’ A few months later, after the report of the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine had blasted these imperial¬ 
ist hopes, His Majesty’s representative sang a different tune: it 
would not be possible for Britain to participate in enforcing a 
decision which was not acceptable to both Arabs and Jews.^’ 

The United States played a devious game. Despite the fact 
that both the Truman administration and the Republican Party 
had publicly committed themselves to a Jewish “national home” in 
Palestine and the immediate admission of at least 100,000 refugees. 
Secretary of State George Marshall announced it would be “pre¬ 
mature” for the United States to formulate its policy.^ Washington, 
with future electoral considerations in mind, was leaving to others 
—to Britain and the American satellites—the onus of forcing 
through another betrayal. 

But these calculations misfired. The initiative was seized by the 
Soviet Union in a way that took the Anglo-American cabal by 
surprise and changed the entire course of the Palestine discussion. 
The American and British manipulators—and for that matter, the 
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Zionist leaders too—had completely failed to understand the main- 
springs of Soviet policy. They did not comprehend that Soviet 
hostility to Zionism did not mean hostility to the Jewish national 
struggle in Palestine, any more than Soviet sympathy for Arab 
national aspirations meant support of the reactionary Arab leaders. 
Soviet policy, guided by Leninist-Stalinist principles., had always 
opposed imperialism in the Middle East, as elsewhere, and had 
always sympathized with any people fighting to free itself from 
alien misrule. When, as a result of developments in Palestine and 
internationally, the relations between the Yishuv and the mandatory 
power changed and the Jewish community moved against Britain 
and toward independence, the Soviet Union necessarily lent its 
support to the national aspirations of both Palestinian peoples. 
Moreover, this was not a policy based on ephemeral tactical con¬ 
siderations. Throughout the difficult trials that followed the U.N. 
decision the U.S.S.R. alone among the great powers demonstrated 
genuine friendship for Israel and fidelity to the partition resolution. 
This was because only its policy was based on that consistent anti¬ 
imperialism and defense of the right of national self-determination 
which characterize the whole of Soviet foreign policy. 

The historic speech of the Soviet representative, Andrei Gro¬ 
myko, before the United Nations General Assembly on May 14, 
1947, ignited the imagination and the hope of mankind. He alone 
among the spokesmen of the great powers recalled the sufferings 
the Jewish people had undergone at the hands of the fascist hang¬ 
men. Rejecting rival nationalist demands for Jewish or Arab 
dominance in all of Palestine, Gromyko declared that “the lawful 
interests both of the Jewish and of the Arab peoples of Palestine 
can be defended in a proper manner only by the creation of one 
dual, democratic Arab-Jewish state.” However, if the special U.N. 
investigating committee found that “the deterioration of relations 
between Jews and Arabs” made this impossible, Palestine would 
have to be divided into two independent states.® 

In these two alternatives Gromyko outlined what in essence 
became the minority and majority reports of the U.N. special com¬ 
mittee. His speech and the subsequent active support of the major¬ 
ity’s partition plan by the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies 
provided a rallying point for democratic public opinion in all 
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countries, including the United States. As Lillie Schultz pointed 
out in The Nation, the Russians “were the only big power to dis¬ 
play firmness and morality. . . . They alone among the major 
delegations dared to challenge the role, the record, and the participa¬ 
tion of the Mufti and his Arab Higher Committee. And it was the 
Russians who at every point tried to prevent the attrition of the 
majority report and to secure for the Jews their just demands.”*^ 

Meanwhile the American government for months sat on the 
fence. Because of its own conflict with Britain in the Middle East, 
as well as domestic political considerations, it did not wish directly 
to oppose the Soviet position or the U.N. committee’s majority 
report. Soviet initiative and Washington’s marking time provided 
an opportunity for certain countries to venture away from Washing¬ 
ton’s apron strings. A particularly honorable role was played by 
Guatemala and Uruguay. Finally, on October ii, five months and 
thirteen days after the opening of the special U.N. Assembly session, 
and thirty-eight days after the report of the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine, the American delegation made known its 
stand. Formal support of partition, however, could not entirely 
conceal the active efforts of the powerful oil lobby, together with the 
State and War Departments, to frustrate any democratic solution 
of the Palestine problem. “Far from supporting the U.N. report 
vigorously, the U.S. delegation permitted its indifference to become 
known to the states under American influence,” wrote I. F. Stone.’^ 
President Truman, under pressure from millions of American sup¬ 
porters of partition, made only feeble gestures at halting this sabo¬ 
tage. Nevertheless, on November 29, 1947, the groundswell for 
partition won the necessary two-thirds vote in the General Assem- 
bly: 33-13, with ten abstentions. 

The U.N. proposed, but Anglo-American imperialism attempted 
to dispose after its own fashion despite the fact that the United 
States had participated in this solemn international decision. While 
Britain cynically set about to obstruct partition, create chaos, and 
incite bloody Arab assaults on the Jews, the American government’s 
more oblique sabotage grew bolder. On December 6, one week 
after the partition vote, the United States imposed an embargo on 
arms shipments to the Middle East. This not only placed the 
aggressors on an equal footing with the victim of aggression, but 
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gave the former an enormous advantage since the Arab states con¬ 
tinued to acquire arms from Britain. 

From a member of the United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine, Jorge Garcia-Granados, representative of (juatemala, 
who fought for partition both before and after the U.N. decision, 
has come first-hand testimony about the sordid American role. 
“Certain persons in the United States began to play their part too 
in the sabotage,” he writes in his book, The Birth of Israel. “In 
January [1948] American officials in Washington quietly began to 
suggest that partition was unsound and cited the disorders in 
Palestine as proof that it should be reversed. This developed into an 
overt campaign to make American public opinion swerve from 
support of partition to questioning its wisdom. On February 24 
Senator Austin [chief American delegate to the U.N.] announced 
that the Security Council was not empowered to enforce a political 
decision—in short, could not enforce partition.”^’ 

This culminated March 19, 1948, in a public reversal of the 
United States position when Senator Austin declared that partition 
could not be peacefully implemented and proposed a United Nations 
trusteeship for Palestine.^“ One day before. President Truman had 
received Dr. Weizmann and assured him that the United States 
was contemplating no change in policy.^^ This did not prevent 
Truman from issuing on March 25 a formal statement supporting 
the trusteeship proposal, though he still professed to be in favor of 
partition.On March 30 the American delegation introduced a 
resolution in the Security Council requesting a new special session 
of the Assembly “to consider further the question of the future 
government of Palestine”^"'—that is, to scuttle partition. This crass 
betrayal was being prepared despite the fact that, as Garcia-Granados 
testifies, “The majority of Americans and many American political 
leaders genuinely wished to place the full weight of their country 
behind the United Nations decision.” 

Can it be doubted that these machinations of the American 
government played a part hardly less significant than Britain’s in 
encouraging Arab aggression against the Yishuv ? 

The United States also sponsored and secured passage by the 
Security Council of a resolution directing a cease-fire—which was 
all to the good—but, in addition, imposing an arms embargo on the 
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countries involved in hostilities.^^ By that time the Arab states had 
amassed large stocks of arms, while the Jewish equipment was a 
joke. A Soviet amendment to the resolution that would have 
ordered the “immediate withdrawal of all armed groups which have 
invaded Palestine from the outside,” was defeated.^® Thus the 
United States succeeded in making the United Nations a party to 
abetting aggressive war, in violation of its own decision. 

In the special Assembly session the American trusteeship plan, 
which sought to place Palestine under the rule of a governor gen¬ 
eral responsible to the Trusteeship Council—in which the U.S.S.R. 
was at that time not represented—bogged down in endless discus¬ 
sion. Conflicting forces operated to create a stalemate. With the 
Presidential election only a few months off, Washington was unwill¬ 
ing to take the onus of introducing a formal resolution for trustee¬ 
ship and instead presented its proposal as a working paper. Most 
countries usually in the American bloc were, however, reluctant to 
sponsor this unsavory scheme. The Soviet Union, her allies, and a 
few others fought hard to save partition. And the Zionist C/cncral 
Council, responding to the mood of Palestine Jewry, rejected all 
foreign control and announced its determination to set up an 
independent state.Thus the eve of May 15, the date when the 
British were abandoning the Mandate, came with the Assembly 
still wrangling over what to do or not to do. 

FIGHT FOR LIFE 

But the Jews of Palestine were implementing partition them¬ 
selves—with their blood. Fighting the assault, first, of the Mufti’s 
bands, then of the “volunteers” from other Arab countries, and 
finally of the invasion armies of five Arab states, the Jewish people 
were waging a magnificent war of national liberation. Before the 
irreversible achievements and grandeur of that struggle, supported 
by Russia and her allies and by ordinary folk in all countries, the 
machinations of the world’s two mightiest imperialist powers proved 
of no avail. 

Those of us who were in Palestine shortly before the proclama¬ 
tion of the Jewish state will never forget our first view of that fight 
for freedom. Haifa had just been liberated from the Mufti’s bands 
that for nearly five months had terrorized the city. The streets were 
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full of Hagana soldiers, officially still illegal, but proudly taking 
over direction of the city’s life. British troops still held positions in 
the city, but they were now more spectators of events they could no 
longer control than the arrogant lords of creation they had been 
for so many years. The country was passing through the remarkable 
experience of living under a dual power: the fading mandatory 
regime and the rising, though still unborn, Jewish state. The 
mood of the people was buoyant and determined. “These are great 
days,” said a little tailor on Tel Aviv’s Allenby road, his eyes 
dancing. “We don’t care what Britain and America do. We’re 
going to have a Jewish state.” 

Yet the voice of the Yishuv’s leadership was strangely subdued. 
In Palestine speculation was rife and until the last moment there 
was no certainty that the state would actually be proclaimed. “In a 
number of private talks at Lake Success, New York and Washing¬ 
ton,” writes Garcia-Granados, “representatives of the United States 
State Department exerted the strongest possible pressure on Jewish 
leaders in an effort to persuade them not to proclaim a state. Veiled 
threats of possible American disfavor, even of severe economic sanc¬ 
tions, were expressed.The Zionist leaders were not wholly 
unresponsive; some, among them Moshe Sharett (Shertok), wilted 
and were ready to postpone everything. But the people had decided. 
There was no turning back. And so the great day came. 

What was President Truman’s role in all this—he who 
hastened to cover up his traces by recognizing dc facto the stale his 
government had moved heaven and earth to kill in the womb? 
The fable has been spread—and by none more sedulously tlian the 
American Zionist leaders—that Truman is a kind of St. George 
who repeatedly has had to slay the pro-Arab dragon of the State 
Department—which somehow refuses to stay slain. But this bed¬ 
time story will deceive only “big fools and little children.” It was 
Secretary Marshall who declared that Truman—despite his pledge 
to Weizmann—had approved the American trusteeship proposal.^^ 
And from that authoritative eyewitness, Garcia-Granados, has 
come this testimony in connection with the State Department effort 
to browbeat Jewish leaders into halting the proclamation of the 
state: “Nor was the White House totally unassociated with this 
effort. According to my information, at one point Mr. Truman’s 
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personal airplane, the Sacred Cow, was ofTered to members of the 
Jewish Agency Executive then in the United States to fly them to 
Jerusalem, if they would agree to take up with their colleagues 

there the possible postponement of a proclamation of independ- 
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ence. 

Behind the conspiracy against Israel has lain a larger objective. 
Wrote The Nation: “With the aim of isolating the Russians in the 
United Nations and bending every policy to the single end of 
preparing for war against the Soviet Union, this military clique 
[dominating American foreign policy] has decided upon, and is 
carrying through, the appeasement of the Arab states, is pushing 
China and even France to support its position, and is urging the 
British to remain in Palestine on the score of securing bases for 
common action against the Soviet Union.In other words, the 
Palestine policy was the evil fruit of the IVuman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan. 

With the creation of the Jewish state, the old guard of imperiah 
ism did not surrender. There opened a new sordid chapter, called 
United Nations mediation and conciliation, though a more accurate 
name would be Anglo-American strangulation. It is usually for¬ 
gotten that U.N. mediation in Palestine was the offspring of the 
Washington-London efforts to kill partition and prevent the birth 
of the Jewish state. In a last-minute attem[)t to salvage a new 
betrayal out of the stalemate on the trusteeship plan, the American 
delegation introduced a draft resolution in the Assembly, calling 
on Jews and Arabs to take no political action and appointing a 
U.N. commissioner to negotiate between them. Supporters of 
partition succeeded in eliminating all reference to suspending 
political action and changed “commissioner” to “mediator,” who 
was authorized to “promote a peaceful adjustment of the situation 
in Palestine,”“^ 

This “peaceful adjustment” took the form of the Bernadotte 
Plan, of which a preview was presented on July 4, 194H, and a final, 
somewhat modified version on September 20. The report of the 
U.N. Mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte, proposed: (i) to reward 
the aggressors by depriving Israel of the Negev, thus reducing its 
territory to about two-fifths of what was projected in the partition 
plan; (2) joining the Negev to Britain’s puppet state of Trans- 



Jordan (now known as Jordan); (3) converting Haifa into a free 
port and the Lydda airport, the best in Palestine, into a free airport, 
in effect handing them over to foreign interests; (4) placing 
Jerusalem under United Nations control (in the first version of his 
plan Bernadotte proposed giving it to Jordan); (5) returning the 
Arab refugees who had fled from Jewish territory; (6) setting up a 
United Nations conciliation commission."^ 

The Bernadotte Plan, it was charged by an American journalist 
with excellent contacts in official quarters, “was written by repre¬ 
sent atives of the State Department and the British Foreign Office, 
in collaboration with the late United Nations mediator and the 
present acting mediator, Ralph Bunche.”^’^‘ (The latter is a former 
State Department official.) 

At the session of the U.N. General Y\ssembly, which opened in 
Paris the day after the publication of the Bernadotte report, Sec¬ 
retary of State Marshall and Foreign Minister Bevin formally 
endorsed it. In Tel Aviv an Israeli government spokesman virtually 
accepted the Bernadotte Plan as a basis for negotiations, mildly 
seeking to differentiate between its “good” and “bad” features.^"^ 
With hostilities in Palestine halted by the U.N. before a decisive 
defeat had been dealt to any of the Arab states, and with the truce 
and mediation machinery controlled by Americans operating under 
the United Nations flag, it seemed to the faint-hearted, as well as 
to the evil-hearted, that Lsraefs goose was cooked. 

But again a constellation of the same international factors, plus 
the action of Israel’s gallant people, decided otherwise. And thanks 
to the Soviet stand and the lack of support for the Bernadotte Plan 
among other delegations, the attitude of the Israeli government 
stiffened. In the midst of the discussion the people of Israel, unable 
to tolerate any longer the repeated violations of the truce by the 
Arab states, took matters into their own hands: in mid-October the 
army of Israel struck in the Negev and in rapid thrusts drove the 
Egyptians out of important positions and captured Beersheba. 
Apart from its military results, this action caused the enemies of 
Israel in the United Nations to turn their attention temporarily 
away from the Bernadotte Plan and concentrate on efforts to compel 
the Israeli army to withdraw to its iormcr positions. Attempts of 
Britain’s Sir Alexander Cadogan, discreetly abetted by Americas 
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Senator Austin, to impose U.N. sanctions against Israel were 
repeatedly frustrated by Gromyko’s successor, Yakov A. Malik— 
“Israel’s best friend on the Security Council,” as the correspondent 
of the New Yorl{ Herald Tribune called him."*^ 

But immediately after the American election the United States 
struck hard, forcing through the Security Council, over Russian 
and Ukrainian objections, a resolution carrying the threat of tough 
sanctions against Israel. “With the American elections out of the 
way,” wrote John G. Rogers in the Herald Tribune of November 5, 
1948, “the United States delegation switched its position again and 
not only supported the proposal, but also sponsored a successful 
amendment which, in a sense, went to even more extreme measures 
than were proposed by Great Britain, the original author of the 
sanctions resolution.” 

In the General Assembly the Washington-London axis suc¬ 
ceeded in putting through a resolution creating a conciliation 
commission of three states."^ But they were forced to abandon their 
demagogic proposal to have this commission function on the dual 
basis of the Bernadette Plan and the original U.N. partition resolu¬ 
tion. Earlier a Russian resolution had been introduced, providing 
for “the immediate withdrawal of all foreign troops and foreign 
military personnel from the territory of the Jewish and Arab states 
in Palestine.”It died a-borning. 

Though the Ikrnadotte report was thus officially shelved, the 
designs of its real authors were not. Washington handpicked the 
Conciliation Commission, its membership consisting of the United 
States and two of its semi-dependencies, Turkey and France. But 
before the commission could begin its work the people of Israel 
again took matters into their own hands, their army exploding a 
new offensive in the last week of December, 1948, that drove the 
Egyptians out of all of Palestine except for a coastal strip in the 
South. The Israeli government, under American and British pres¬ 
sure, cut short the campaign and yielded vital points in the subse¬ 
quent armistice agreement with Egypt. Both actions were sharply 
criticized in Israel. 

Throughout 1949 the United States continued to squeeze Israel, 
utilizing the Conciliation Commission as well as more direct means 
in an effort to exact territorial and other concessions. In July, 1949, 
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Britain announced that it would resume arms shipments to the Arab 
states, thus ignoring the U.N. embargo. In August the United 
States, in response to a recommendation by Ralph Bunche, pressured 
the Security Council, over the protests of Israel, into lifting its arms 
ban.'"^^ At the time this action was taken Britain had increased its 
annual military subsidy to Transjordan from $io million to $14 
million; Syrian military expenditures had been raised so that they 
constituted more than half the budget; Egypt had announced the 
largest military appropriations in its history; Lebanon had for the 
first time introduced compulsory military service and greatly in¬ 
creased its arms budget. And Israel, which had been denied arms 
when it desperately needed them—with the United States taking 
the lead in that denial—was being told its respite from aggression 
must be converted into a frenzied effort to match the military 
preparations of the Arab states, even though this would mean, as 
the Tel Aviv correspondent of the New Yor\ Times, Gene Cur- 
rivan, put it, “diverting funds earmarked for resettlement and 
economic rehabilitation to defensive requirements.”*^^ And the 
entire Middle East was being plunged into an armaments race that 
could lead only to economic exhaustion and war. 

At the second anniversary of the partition decision the United 
Nations, meeting again at Lake Success, had before it a new plan 
for extending the Anglo-American domain in Palestine: the pro¬ 
posal of the Conciliation Commission, which Washington held in 
the hollow of its hand, to “internationalize” Jerusalem under the 
authority of the U.N. This proposal would in effect have recog¬ 
nized and legalized the seizure of most of the Arab part of 
Palestine, including the Old City of Jerusalem, by the British 
puppet, King Abdullah of Jordan. And it would have placed 
Jerusalem under a U.N. commissioner responsible to the General 
Assembly where Washington was in a position to dictate policy. 
The United States pressed for the adoption of its plan, rejecting the 
pleas of Israel’s government that only the Holy Places be inter¬ 
nationalized and that the New City of Jerusalem, which had been 
so heroically defended by Jewish arms, be assigned to Israel. 

Unfortunately the Israeli government’s proposal had an un¬ 
official and unexpressed appendix: Tel Aviv was engaged in secret 
negotiations with Jordan, widely reported in the press, for an 



agreement which would recognize Abdullah’s right to retain the 
Old City and the other fruits of his brutal aggression against Israel. 
This meant agreeing to British seizure of a slice of Palestine. 
Neither before nor during the U.N. session did Israel’s government 
raise the demand that Abdullah’s British guns, which were men¬ 
acing Israel, be removed from the Old City and from the rest of 
Arab Palestine. Under the circumstances both the Washington- 
dictated Conciliation Commission plan and the government of 
Israel plan (in its actual form) would have resulted in strengthening 
imperialist positions to the detriment of Jews and Arabs. 

The Israeli government’s proposal proved to have little support 
in the United Nations. The debate centered around the kind of 
internationalization to be adopted. An alternative proposal by 
Australia provided for a more complete internationalization that 
conformed to the Vatican’s ideas, while leaving Jerusalem’s fate in 
the hands of the American-controlled Conciliation Commission. 
Some type of reactionary “internationalization” seemed certain of 
adoption when the Soviet Union stepped in and by drastic amend¬ 
ments to the Australian plan changed its character. The amend¬ 
ments eliminated the Conciliation Commission from the proposal 
(though the U.S.S.R. did not succeed in abolishing the commission 
entirely), placed the international regime under the supervision of 
the U.N. Trusteeship Council, in which the Soviet Union has an 
important voice, provided for greater democratization of the 
Jerusalem setup, and in general brought the plan into harmony 
with what had been projected for the Holy City in the original 
partition resolution. The Australian-Soviet proposal passed by 38 
to 14, with 7 abstentions, the United States and Britain, as well as 
Israel, voting against it. Once more, thanks to the U.S.S.R. and its 
allies, imperialism had suffered a rebuff in Palestine. 

For Israel all this should underline the experience of two 
turbulent, glorious and inglorious years: there is no sanctuary in 
imperialism; there is no refuge among those whose business is 
tyranny and war. 
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III. Cockpit of Empire 


In Israel you are conscious more of Europe than of Asia. It is 
a Europe torn out of Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Germany, 
twisted and seared by the Hitler horror. Yet somehow all this that 
is so terribly alive already belongs to the past. Europe recedes. And 
America for these people exists only as a gargantuan political and 
financial enigma that smiles or frowns on Israel. Chiefly and almost 
exclusively you are conscious of Israel. This national selTpreoccupa- 
tion shuts out for most Israelis not only the thunder of approaching 
global storms, but even the lightning of the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. Who would guess, from reading Zionist literature, that Israel 
is situated not on an elysian island, but in the vortex of the Middle 
East? Who would know, from the lyrical books and pamphlets, 
that Zionism chose to solve—after its fashion—the Jewish problem 
in the very spot where giant powers and trusts had chosen to solve— 
after their fashion—problems of their own? 

The flight from Europe has intensified the mood of immersion 
in Israel. Yet the Yishuv’s own experiences in the last few years 
have certainly dented and cracked the isolationist shell and thrust 
the rude realities of world politics and economics into the conscious¬ 
ness of large numbers of its citizens. But it would be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that the majority have already shed illusions and the 
tendency to discount the explosive milieu that surrounds them. 

One does not have to go far to encounter a striking physical 
expression of the Middle East reality. Squatting against the Haifa 
skyline are the yellow, funnel-shaped turrets of the British-owned 
oil refineries: a reminder that Israel’s problems would be relatively 
simple, that it would not have had to fight a war in the very act 
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of birth were it not an inseparable part of that tinderbox of eco¬ 
nomic, political, and strategic tensions that is the Middle East. 

The Middle East was the birthplace of the three great world 
religions. In our own time it has become, if not the birthplace, one 
of the principal fountainheads and shrines of a fourth: oil. The 
Middle East is in fact the world’s greatest oil gusher. It contains 
about 41 per cent of the proved reserves (those actually discovered) 
of petroleum, or about 8 per cent more than in the United States.^ 
The potential reserves are believed to be several times larger. The 
right to extract and profit from this enormously valuable natural 
resource does not belong to the half-starved millions of the Middle 
East. It belongs entirely to nine foreign companies, eight of them 
giants of the international cartels. These eight, operating in the 
major oil area around the Persian Gulf, are the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, 55.9 per cent of whose stock is owned by the British 
government; Royal Dutch-Shell, a British-Dutch world trust second 
only to the Rockefeller Standard Oil combine; a French firm, 
Compagnie Francaise des Petrolles, partly owned by the French 
government; and the following American corporations: Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company of California, Texas Company, and Gulf Oil 
Corporation."*^ 

The two Standard Oil firms and Socony-Vacuum are part of 
the Rockefeller empire; Morgan and Rockefeller interests and the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company dominate the Texas 
Company; Gulf Oil is Mellon-controlled. 

Oil production in southwest Iran is a monopoly of Anglo- 
Iranian. The Iraq Petroleum Company, which has a seventy-five- 
year concession for the rich Mosul oilfields in Iraq, is jointly owned 
by Anglo-Iranian, Royal Dutch-Shell, Compagnie Francaise, New 
Jersey Standard, and Socony-Vacuum. Their combined assets are 
more than $5 billion. In addition, Iraq Petroleum has concessions 
in Syria, Lebanon, Qatar, Cyprus, Transjordan, in southern Arabia, 
and Palestine, including what is now the state of Israel. 

At the time of the establishment of the Jewish state the only 

*In Egypt operations have been carried on by Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields, 
Ltd., a Dutch-Shell subsidiary, by Standard Oil of New Jersey and Socony- 
Vacuum. 
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place in Palestine where oil had actually been discovered was Jebel 
Usdum, the Biblical Sodom. This is at the southwestern end of the 
Dead Sea in the Negev, the semi-desert southern area of Palestine. 
Prospecting had also taken place at two other points in the Negev. 
All three are within the territory of Israel. 

The Saudi-Arabian oilfields, potentially the most productive in 
the Middle East, and those on the island of Bahrein are wholly an 
American show. In Saudi Arabia the fabulous Arabian American 
Oil Company (Aramco), jointly owned by California Standard, 
Texas Company, New Jersey Standard, and Socony-Vacuum, has a 
sixty-six-year concession for an area covering 440,000 square miles. 
This is the largest exclusive concession in the world—about one-sixth 
the area of the United States. The same companies are also the joint 
owners of Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company (TAPline), which in 
1949 was building a 1,030-mile pipeline to the Mediterranean coast. 

The ninth member of the Middle East plunderbund is a new¬ 
comer, a so-called independent. The American Independent Oil 
Company, which was given the concession for the neutral zone 
between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, was organized in 1948 by eleven 
firms, none of which can be described as ‘‘little business.” 

Thus we have a network of control, in which British and 
American interests both interlock and compete. Britain in 1947 con¬ 
trolled 52 per cent, the United States 42 per cent, and other foreign 
interests 6 per cent of about 30 billion barrels of proved reserves in 
the Middle East," Oil has for some years accounted for the largest 
share of American industrial investments abroad. In 1947 it repre¬ 
sented two-thirds of the total, with the biggest chunk going into 
the Middle East. By the end of 1948 the investments of Aramco 
alone in Saudi Arabia were about $310 million.^ But even bigger 
plans were in the offing. In 1948 it was announced that during the 
next five years the various oil companies would spend nearly $2 bil¬ 
lion on fattening their Middle East bonanza, with more than a 
quarter to come from Aramco.* “This huge program,” commented 
Business Wee\ with massive understatement, “is not designed, of 
course, for the benefit of the Middle East.”^ 

•This program later had to be curtailed when, after years of alarmist 
propaganda about the shortage of oil, industry spokesmen admitted early in 
1949 that overproduction had developed. 



However, there are beneficiaries in the Middle East too. 1 he 
picturesque, if reactionary, potentates of Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, 
and the minor feudal domains on the Persian Gulf derive their 
chief financial sustenance from the royalties paid them by the oil 
companies. Each of these companies, according to an authoritative 
study sympathetic to the oil trusts, “takes on some of the attributes 
of a foreign power in dealing with the local government within 

whose territory it operates a miniature economic empire-The 

concession agreements generally limit the sovereignty of the local 
government by stipulating that the government cannot exercise any 
control over the business operations of the company.” And in addi¬ 
tion to determining rate of production, prices, etc., “the companies 
are generally relieved of local taxation of all kinds.”'' 

The United States had to muscle its way into the lush pickings 
of the Middle East since the British had staked out prior claims. 
In the ’twenties the State Department, loudly demanding the “open 
door” for the Rockefellers, forced the British to cut them a slice of 
the pie that became the Iraq Petroleum ("ompany. But it was in 
Saudi Arabia that the invasion of the American trusts scored its 
greatest triumphs. The story of Saudi Arabian oil is an illuminating 
case history, first, because the operations of Aramco have been 
backed by Washington not only politically, but financially as well; 
second, because this combined big business-government offensive 
succeeded within a short time, despite British economic and political 
agreements wdth King Ibn Sand, in transforming a British sphere 
of influence into an American. Though Ibn Saud had for years 
been on the British payroll, he eventually succumbed to the brighter 
blandishments of the dollar. Commercial production began in 19:^8, 
but it was in the war and postwar periods that operations were 
rapidly expanded. It was hardly an accident that this coincided 
with the expansion of American political activity and influence in 
the Middle East. The Saudi Arabian bridgehead is in fact part of 
the larger Operation World Dominance launched by the United 
States after World War II. Here the cold war against Russia pre¬ 
pares for a considerable rise in temperature. 

The sordid talc of Aramco’s wartime relations with the Amer¬ 
ican government has been given wide publicity as a result of the 
revelations of the Senate Special Committee Investigating the 
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National Defense Program.® The Aramco story demonstrates how 
the drive for profit and power on the part of one of the decisive 
groups of American big business influences and meshes with the 
government’s foreign policy. Since the war, the oil interests have 
continued to exert great influence on foreign and military policy, 
especially in regard to Palestine and the Middle East. Arabian oil, 
in the words of a well-informed commentator with excellent 
White House contacts, “exerts a tidal pull on our foreign policy 
that has made the State Department at times the spearhead for the 
oil industry.”’^ 

OIL AND STRATEGY 

The tidal pull became particularly strong in 1947 the 

United Nations Palestine discussion and in the months immediately 
after the partition decision. The Nation Associates presented a 
memorandum to President Truman in June, 1948, with documen¬ 
tary evidence that Aramco, “with the active collusion of the State 
Department,” was “working with the British Foreign Olfice, the 
Arab League, controlled by the British government, and leaders of 
the Arab states” to underiTiine the partition decision."^ The conspir¬ 
acy against partition and Israel was also actively promoted by the 
military and by the late James Forrestal, then Secretary of Defense. 
Forrestal had formerly been president of the Wall Street banking 
firm of Dillon, Read and Company, which floated large bond issues 
for the owners of Aramco. At a hearing before a special subcom¬ 
mittee of the House Committee on Armed Services, he was asked 
apropos Saudi Arabia: “Has not the decision of the United Nations 
on the division of Palestine rendered more insecure our position 
there?” Forrestal replied: “ 7 'he answer is ‘Yes’ to your implied 
c]uestion.”*^ 

Pressure of the American oil interests has undoubtedly been a 
large factor in the shifts, duplicities, and betrayals which have 
characterized American policy toward Palestine. But the prevalent 
tendency to paint the portrait of this policy almost exclusively in oil 
is an over-simplification. It ignores the role the Middle East has 
played in world affairs from the beginning of recorded history and 
especially during the past hundred and fifty years. It obscures the 
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connection between the Palestine policy and American foreign policy 
as a whole and the underlying forces shaping both. 

Even if there were no oil in the Middle East, its strategic impor¬ 
tance would undoubtedly attract to it the builders of the American 
empire, as it did in their time the empire builders of Greece, Rome, 
Turkey, and Britain. This area is the land bridge between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. It is the Gibraltar of the eastern Mediterranean 
and the bastion of the Suez Canal. From it radiate communica¬ 
tions by land, sea, and air that bind the world together. In World 
War II Rommel’s campaign in northern Africa, the Hitler drive 
into the Balkans, and the Nazi thrust toward the Caucasus all con¬ 
verged toward this strategically vital region. Ernest Bevin once 
aptly termed the Middle East “the throat of the British Empire.” 

In recent years American imperialism has laid none too gentle 
hands on that throat. The related strategic and economic attractions 
of the Middle East have made it one of the major cockpits of the 
Anglo-American conflict. In this desperate power struggle Amer¬ 
ican influence has been ascending, British declining. The Wall 
Street-Washington offensive has converted Saudi Arabia into an 
American dependency, with an air base at Dhahran; has established 
American military, financial, and gendarmerie missions in what 
was formerly a completely British semi-colony, Iran; has won a 
decided edge over both Britain and France in Lebanon; is pressing 
the British in Iraq; is gaining ground in Egypt; and has replaced 
Britain as the dominant power in Israel. American policy vis-a-vis 
Britain in the Middle East, as elsewhere, is to combine and combat, 
to support and supplant her. 

This relentless conflict, which bears no resemblance to the offi¬ 
cial amenities of Anglo-American relations, sometimes descends to 
the level of the old Chicago gang wars. A case in point was the 
three coups in Syria in 1949. The well-informed British journalist, 
Jon Kimche, has strongly intimated that the Foreign Office was 
responsible for the murder of Husni Zayim, the Syrian dictator, 
only a few months after he seized power in March, 1949. According 
to Kimche, Zayim was at first a French agent, used in a French 
attempt at a comeback in the Middle East. Soon, however, he 
acquired “more formidable backing. He had signed the agreement 
with the Arabian American Oil Company for passage of the Tap- 
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line through Syria and he had come to terms with the Americans. 

... The French phase had passed and the American phase was in 
full flood.” As a result, “Zayim fell afoul of some power.” That 
power—Kimche leaves no doubt that he means Britain—did not 
hesitate to use force and violence to oust America’s tools from this 
important sector of the Middle East. In December the army oflScer 
who had overthrown Husni Zayim was himself removed in a third 
coup, this time pro-American. 

The electoral victory of pro-London Wafdists in Egypt and 
British efforts to mend fences in Israel and elsewhere are a reminder 
that Britain’s strength in the Middle East should not be under¬ 
estimated. Oil provides a massive foundation for British power. 
London’s other investments throughout the Middle East also far 
exceed those of any other country. Moreover, long-established eco¬ 
nomic, political, and military positions in various countries, plus its 
vestpocket kingdom of Jordan, give Britain considerable leverage as 
both rival and partner of the United States. 

A new phase in the American penetration of the Middle East 
opened with the Truman Doctrine. In this the interests of oil and 
strategy were joined as part of a global offensive. Turkey, which 
under the Truman diktat became, with Greece, a center of Amer¬ 
ican financial and military penetration, can be considered either a 
part of the Middle East or closely bound to it, economically, politi¬ 
cally, and by religion. The Doctrine, by enabling the United States 
to supplant Britain in Greece and Turkey, had the effect of strength¬ 
ening the whole American position in the Middle East and acceler¬ 
ating the conversion of the oil empire into a gigantic war base. This 
region was also later integrated into the Marshall Plan; by 1951 
over 80 per cent of the oil being provided under the European 
Recovery Program (Marshall Plan) is scheduled to come from the 
Middle East, to the vast enrichment of the American, British, 
Dutch, and French trusts, which will rake in $i billion in profits.^^ 

The Truman Doctrine served to emphasize that while the 
Anglo-American antagonism is sharp and worldwide—and nowhere 
more acute than in the Middle East—it operates within a context 
of collaboration for common objectives, with Britain as junior part¬ 
ner. What today serves to focus all imperialist calculations in the 
Middle East is the emergence of the Soviet Union as an anti- 
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imperialist world power. Bear in mind that, except in Scandinavia 
via Norway, imperialism’s only common frontier with the U.S.S.R. 
is in the Middle East, through Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan. 
More than once it has been pointed out that “the Middle East is the 
only point from which the great Russian oilfields at Baku can be 
bombed effectively.”^’^ That this is no academic matter is attested 
by the fact that an attack on Soviet Russia was actually launched 
from that area in 1919 when the British used Iran as a base for 
military operations against the young socialist state. 

This points up the striking contrast between Soviet policy in 
the Middle East and that of the other powers, as well as of tsarist 
Russia. The Soviet-Persian treaty of 1921 was unprecedented in the 
relations between a great power and a weak, undeveloped country. 
Under its terms all debts to the tsarist government were cancelled 
and all Russian state property and concessions in Persia (now Iran) 
were turned over to the Persian government. Unlike Britain and 
the United States, the U.S.S.R. actually borders on the Middle East 
and is directly menaced by hostile developments there. Yet it has 
no bases in that region. There are no Soviet military or financial 
missions running this or that nominally independent state. And no 
Russian capitalists pipe the fabulous profits of Middle East oil to 
Moscow in return for bribes to semi-feudal princes. The Soviet 
Union wants nothing of the Middle East except freedom from war 
and the threat of war. 

Where does Israel fit into this Middle East picture? The Pales¬ 
tine issue has provided one of the principal vehicles for the American 
advance into that area. As far back as 1913 the Standard Oil 
Company of New York bought seven concessions from Ottoman 
subjects for the exploitation of oil in the Negev and various minerals 
around the Dead Sea. When the British conquered Palestine, they 
took over these concessions, which became the subject of prolonged 
negotiations between the State Department and Whitehall after 
World War I. The matter was finally settled when the American 
oil companies were cut in on the Iraq Petroleum Company, which 
acquired the Palestine concessions. 

On the political plane the King-Crane Commission appointed 
by President Wilson recommended in 1919 that a Syria which was 
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to include Lebanon and Palestine be placed under an American 
mandate. The American secret agent, William Yale, a former 
Standard Oil representative in the Middle East, who was a member 
of the commission’s technical staff, dissented from the majority 
view and recommended that “Palestine should be separated from 
Syria and constituted as a National Home for the Jewish People 
under the Mandate of Great Britain...However, gazing into the 
future, Yale anticipated these developments: “Furthermore, a Jewish 
State will inevitably fall under the control of American Jews who 
will work out along Jewish lines American ideals and American 
civilization. A Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine will develop 
into an outpost in the Orient.” 

Actual American policy tended to follow the lines delineated by 
this perceptive secret agent and cx-Standard Oil man. In the inter- 
war years the United Stales was content to leave direct political 
responsibility in the Middle East to the British and French, while 
counting on superior American economic power as a battering ram 
against their positions. In 1924 the United States signed a treaty 
with Britain assenting to the action of the League of Nations in 
granting her the mandate over Palestine—a treaty which formally 
established an American interest in the future of Palestine, while 
leaving to Britain the active role in shaping that future. 

However, once the United States entered World War II, it 
moved into the Middle East with full power. After helping the 
British kick out the French, the Americans began to elbow out the 
former. With the creation in the postwar period of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry active American intervention in 
Palestine began. Walter Lippmann spelled out the implications of 
this intervention when he wrote: 

“The Palestinian solution will be one thing if our role is limited 
to recommending what Great Britain, which is on top, is to carry 
out. It can be a quite different solution if the United States makes 
a momentous decision that the whole Middle East is a region of 
such vital interest to the peace and prosperity of the world that we 
must be present in the Middle East —present somewhere, for exam¬ 
ple, at the port of Haifa —exercising not only influence from the 
distance of Washington, but influence radiating from some local 
point of actual American power.”(Emphasis mine— A.BM,) 
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And Lippmann compared this decision to that which was made at 
the turn of the century when the United States seized the Philip¬ 
pines and intervened in China. 

Thus Lippmann’s conception—and he reflected the views of the 
ruling oligarchy—was that Palestine must become the springboard 
for American economic and political expansion in the Middle East. 
As is known, the United States made the decision which Lippmann 
urged, though its presence in the port of Haifa came later and under 
the nominal aegis of the United Nations. Washington used its 
intervention in Palestine to supplant London as the dominant power 
in Israel, and exploited the military debacle of the Arab states to 
extend its influence over them. 

The maneuvers of Washington and London in regard to Israel, 
the Arab states, and Iran must be viewed not only as reflecting the 
Anglo-American conflict, but primarily in terms of the Anglo- 
American partnership for war against the Soviet Union, against 
democratic Europe and Asia. This ultimately governs all decisions. 
Thus, the Middle East has become one of the principal incubators 
of World War III. 

Within this larger context the Arab Middle East is one of the 
chief means by which imperialism blockades Israel, economically, 
politically, and militarily, undermining its independence and seek¬ 
ing to dragoon it into its war schemes. But the Arab Middle East 
can also become one of the chief means of completing Israel’s 
liberation, of assuring its progress and enabling the Jewish state, 
together with the Arab peoples, to become a force for peace. This 
can come to pass if the people of Israel, rejecting their government’s 
false course, overcome misunderstanding and make common cause 
with their Arab brothers against common enemies. “Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy,” admitted Cyrus L. Sulzberger in the New 
Times, “has worked to safeguard Anglo-American strategical inter¬ 
ests with reactionary feudal elements in the Arab world who must 
inevitably be brushed aside by time.”^® 

Not simply by time, but by the peoples, Arab and Jewish. 
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IV. The Jews: Zionist Premise 


On a July day in 1948 I stood with cheering thousands on the 
streets of Tel Aviv and watched the khaki-clad, bronzed defenders 
of the Jewish state march in celebration of Israel’s first Army Day. 
It was the forty-fourth anniversary of the death of Theodor Herzl. 
Nearly fifty-one years earlier, after the congress which was to create 
the World Zionist Organization, Herzl wrote in his diary: 

“If I were to sum up the Basle Congress in one word—which 
I shall not do openly—it would be this: at Basle I founded the 
Jewish state.”^ 

Herzl of course did not found the Jewish state. It was the 
work of the Jewish people, whom this half-assimilated Austrian 
intellectual understood little, and of world forces to which he was 
blind. Yet Herzl’s name is indissolubly linked with Israel, even 
though the struggle that forged the Jewish state represented the 
negation of so much of his doctrine. 

That doctrine was political Zionism. It is not the purpose of 
this book to present a history or a complete evaluation of Zionism, 
but only to consider those aspects which help in understanding 
Israel and its problems. Let me emphasize at the outset that though 
Zionism initiated and nourished the project that eventually became 
Israel, Zionism and Israel are not the same. 

Zionist doctrine holds that the Jews of various countries consti¬ 
tute a single nation which has existed continuously since Biblical 
times. According to this view, after the destruction of the Second 
Commonwealth in 70 A.D., the Jews were exiled from their home¬ 
land, Palestine. In that exile, called the Diaspora (in Hebrew 
“galut”), the Jews have everywhere been condemned to an abnormal 
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economic and social life, have everywhere been hated and per¬ 
secuted. This is their inevitable fate in the Diaspora. Throughout 
the centuries, however, the Jewish people have longed for the return 
to Palestine. There alone can Jewish life be normalized and the 
Jewish problem cease to exist. Let us examine its assumptions. 

The fact is that only a part of the Diaspora was established as 
a result of separation from the homeland enforced by alien conquest. 
The greater part represented an entirely different phenomenon. 
It was largely the result of economic factors similar to those that 
caused the migration of other peoples. In the case of the Jews, 
insufficient land to support a rapidly expanding population and 
the attractions of trade elsewhere induced large numbers to settle 
in other countries—in Egypt and all along the northern coast of 
Africa, in Greece and Asia Minor, on the southern and northern 
coasts of the Black Sea, on the shores of the Danube, in Italy, Gaul 
(France), and Spain. Thus, it is estimated that in the first century 
A.D., prior to the final armed attempt of Palestine Jewry under 
Bar Kochba to win their independence from Rome, two and a half 
million Jews were in Palestine, one million in Babylonia, and 
about four million in various parts of the Roman Empire.^ 

For the most part these Jewish communities lived in peace 
with their neighbors, adopted their language and customs, inter¬ 
married, and became integrated into the societies in which they 
made their homes, even though in many cases (not all) they con¬ 
tinued to maintain their Jewish identity. The Jews were farmers, 
merchants, artisans, and manual workers. The real persecution of 
the Jews and their exclusion from agriculture and manual labor 
occurred much later, after the breakup of the Roman Empire and 
the rise of feudalism. This persecution was the poisonous fruit of 
the centuries of dark reaction that weighed heavily on the common 
people as a whole. The anti-Jewish terror was a combination of 
three factors: the drive of the Roman Catholic Church for total 
domination, a drive directed at all dissenters, Jewish and non- 
Jewish; the effort of Gentile merchants and money-lenders to elim¬ 
inate Jewish competitors; and ordinary lust for plunder on the 
part of various kings and nobles. The Jews were not the only 
persecuted minority. But because they were so widely scattered, 
and because for various historic reasons they survived through the 
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centuries while other minorities disappeared, the affliction of the 
Jews became a constant in the social life of Europe: they were the 
universal scapegoat. 

Thus, the true exile of the Jewish people began not with events 
in ancient Palestine, but with their expulsion in the thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries from England, France, Germany, 
Spain, and Portugal, followed by their ghettoization in Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, and Italy. This was an exile from the life and 
culture of western Europe. 

As for the age-old yearning of the Jews for Palestine, during 
the centuries before the anti-Semitic persecutions it was virtually 
non-existent except as fossilized religious ritual. For example, fifty 
years after the Jews were carried off into Babylonian exile in the 
sixth century B.C., they were given an opportunity to return to 
Palestine, but only a minority went back. The rest remained, and 
Babylonia (now part of Iraq) became for some fifteen centuries a 
flourishing center of Jewish life and learning that at times outshone 
Palestine. A second example: in the rebellion against Rome, which 
brought to an end the Jewish state, the Diaspora west of Palestine 
gave little aid because of “its loyalty to Rome and its unwillingness 
to be considered part of the Jewish nation.’"'^ What bond there was 
between the various Jewish communities and Palestine was religious 
and cultural. And even in the later period, when catastrophe over¬ 
whelmed European Jewry, the Messiah-image and the false Mes¬ 
siahs that sprang up were expressions of the desire to be free of 
torment and oppression, a status which the Jewish people asso¬ 
ciated with the ancestral past in Palestine, rather than an urge to 
uproot themselves and settle in that country. 

All this points up the fact that while ancient ethnic, religious, 
and cultural associations have fed the stream of Zionist ideology, 
Zionism as a political movement is not a continuation and culmina¬ 
tion of a centuries-old national striving, but a product of new forces 
operating in the modern capitalist world. These forces have a direct 
bearing on the most fundamental concept in Zionist doctrine: that 
of a common and continuous Jewish nation. This is not a question 
of semantics. From the premise of single nationhood centered in 
Palestine a course of action flows that is quite different from that 
flowing from the opposite premise: that the Jews are a people 
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belonging to many diverse nations, sharing the fortunes of those 
nations, developing among them centers of Jewish life and culture 
no less valid than the Palestinian center. 

PEOPLE AND NATION 

If we consider the Jewish people in various countries concretely, 
what is it that they have in common? Their Palestinian origin 
and early history would not have sufficed through the years had not 
other, more decissive factors built bridges among them in widely 
separated countries. Persecution and discrimination have been per¬ 
haps the strongest cementing forces. Yet it would be a mistake to 
regard them as the only bonds. Once the Jewish religion repre¬ 
sented an almost universal nexus. Religion is still a major influence 
in Jewish life in the capitalist world, though it has lost its former 
dominance, and large numbers of Jews are non-believers. Among 
the Jews of Europe and the Americas, where the majority of world 
Jewry live, cultural and psychological ties are also an important 
factor. And millions of Jews speak or understand Yiddish, though 
at no time has it been the language of the Jewish people everywhere. 
These bonds and others like them are real; and even though they 
represent in some cases a waning influence, they are sufficient to 
make it possible to speak of the Jews of different countries as 
belonging to one people. 

Yet it takes no deep reflection to discover that these bonds are 
decidedly limited and, except for anti-Semitic persecution, are 
almost exclusively in the ideological realm. Physically the Jewish 
people are separated from each other in many countries. And the 
conditions of life for them differ from country to country. These 
are the basic determinants. American Jews, for example, share with 
non-Jewish Americans the economic, social, political, and cultural 
life of the United States, just as French Jews share with non-Jewish 
Frenchmen the economic, social, political, and cultural life of 
France. And the language of daily intercourse for the Jewish people 
is predominantly the language of the lands in which they live. 
Certain it is that in each country the Jewish people retain a distinc¬ 
tive character and interests of their own, and make a distinctive 
contribution to the life of that country. Yet all this develops within 
the context of different national circumstances for the American 
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Jews from those of the French Jews, and these differing circum¬ 
stances also leave their impress on that which is specifically Jewish. 
In other words, while the Jews throughout the world are one people, 
they are not one nation, but members of diverse nations. 

What, then, is a nation? Many writers have tried their hands 
at defining it, and many have gone astray. Some single out one or 
two aspects of nationhood and ignore the other indispensable quali¬ 
ties. For example, the American sociologist, Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes, defines a nation as “a culturally homogeneous social group, 
which is at once conscious and tenacious of its unity of psychic 
life and expression.”^ But a homogeneous culture and national 
psychology, though characteristic of nations, are themselves products 
of more fundamental factors and cannot alone signify nationhood. 
The Arab peoples are a culturally homogeneous group, as are most 
of the Latin American peoples, but they constitute separate nations. 
Other writers try to define nation in purely subjective terms, shut¬ 
ting out completely the objective conditions which determine human 
relationships. To the American psychologist, Professor W. P. Pills- 
bury, ‘'Nationality is the mental state of community in behavior,”^ 
and “the only way to decide whether an individual belongs to one 
nation rather than another is to ask him.”^ 

One must turn to Marxism not only for the most precise and 
scientific definition of a nation, but for an understanding of the 
national question and its relation to the social struggle. In his classic 
Marxism and the National Question, written in 1913, Joseph Stalin, 
after analyzing the various factors of nationhood, sums them up as 
follows: “A nation is a historically evolved, stable community of 
language, territory, economic life, and psychological makeup mani¬ 
fested in a community of culture.”^ Stalin points out that no single 
one of these attributes but all combined constitute nationhood. 

A nation is, moreover, a relatively recent phenomenon. The 
ancient Hebrews, with their tribal loyalties and tribal wars, were not 
a nation. In Plato’s Greece and Caesar’s Rome a man was a citizen 
not of the country as a whole, but of a city-state like Athens or 
Rome. (The very word “citizen” is derived from “city” and both 
come from the Latin “civitas,” meaning “city” or “state.”) “To a 
man of the Middle Ages,” writes Professor Edward A. Wester- 
marck, “ ‘his country’ meant little more than the neighborhood in 
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which he lived. The first duty of a vassal was to be loyal to his lord; 
but no national spirit bound together the various barons of one 
country.”^ And even much later, in the American colonies a settler 
identified himself more with Virginia or Pennsylvania or Massa¬ 
chusetts than with the whole of America. One of the problems that 
the American Revolution and the young republic faced was that of 
welding together the separate colonies into a single nation. It may 
be said that this process was not completed till the overthrow of the 
slavocracy in the Civil War, that is, till the capitalist conquest of 
the entire United States. 

As Stalin puts it: “A nation is not merely a historical category, 
but a historical category belonging to a definite epoch, the epoch of 
rising capitalism. The process of elimination of feudalism and devel¬ 
opment of capitalism was at the same time a process of amalgama¬ 
tion of people into nations.”^ 

By these tests, were the Jewish people in Herzl’s day a nation? 
Are they today a single world nation? They have neither common 
territory, nor language, nor economic life. Many of them have ele¬ 
ments of a common national character and culture, but these by 
themselves could not constitute the Jewish people a distinct nation 
in Herzl’s day or give them single nationhood today. Certain it is 
that a half century ago their sufferings and Zionist propaganda 
awoke among a considerable number of Jews, chiefly in Eastern 
Europe, a desire to become a nation, with a land of their own. Yet 
the huge emigration to America, England, Argentina, and other 
countries indicates that, whatever the subjective desire, objective 
social-economic processes were dispersing the Jews among other 
nations and weakening even those elements of potential nationhood 
which existed among them. 

Why did Zionism appear when it did and where it did? Fol¬ 
lowing the assassination of Tsar Alexander II of Russia in 1881, 
widespread repressions were carried out which also took the form of 
anti-Jewish pogroms. These pogroms became the catalyst that pre¬ 
cipitated the first organized Zionist movement. Subsequent persecu¬ 
tion and discrimination and the growth of anti-Semitism in the 
West, especially as manifested in the Dreyfus case in France, fed 
the Zionist flame. But why had earlier persecutions failed to pro¬ 
duce a movement like Zionism? The answer lies in the fact that 
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a Jewish nationalist or quasi-nationalist movement could not appear 
before the epoch in which nations first appeared. Zionism was a 
product of capitalist development in Eastern Europe in general and 
among the Jews in particular. 

Zionism was the successor to the Haskala (Enlightenment) 
movement among the Jews of Eastern Europe. Haskala was the 
counterpart of European rationalism, which the bourgeoisie forged 
as a weapon against feudal and clerical obscurantism in the struggle 
to establish capitalist power. Haskala set itself the task of ending 
the isolation of the Jewish communities from European culture, of 
introducing secular education, of rooting out ghetto customs and 
the ghetto mentality, of obtaining for Jews equality of status. 

Haskala expressed the interests of the rising Jewish merchant 
class, which had begun to operate in the national and international 
market. It inevitably reflected the dualism of this class: progressive 
in relation to the feudal-clerical influences that were stifling Jewish 
life, but hostile toward the working class and toward popular demo¬ 
cratic movements among both Jews and non-Jews. Yet on the 
whole Haskala during the first half of the nineteenth century was a 
positive factor even though upper crust of the maskilim, as its 
active participants were called, were extreme loyalists in respect to 
the absolutist regimes in Austria-Hungary and Russia. 

The wealthiest merchants and their Haskala representatives, 
pursuing to the end the logic of their identification with the ruling 
classes, became openly assimilationist. For the majority, however, 
this path was closed. They sought to preserve traditional religion 
minus the more fanatical excesses, and to develop a modern Jewish 
culture as a means of lifting the masses to a level that would make 
them “worthy” of that equal status which they trusted such “liberals” 
as Tsar Alexander II to grant. On this purely bourgeois basis, and 
hostile or indifferent to the social forces that were rending abso¬ 
lutism and preparing the revolutionary crisis of the capitalist order, 
Haskala proved incapable of showing the way to the solution of 
anti-Semitism and the integration of the Jewish people into the life 
about them. The pogroms of 1881, followed by new anti-Jewish 
segregation laws, blasted the hopes Haskala had raised. 

The resultant disillusionment turned sections of the Jewish capi¬ 
talists and their Haskala spokesmen toward Zionism. Whereas 
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Haskala was primarily cultural, Zionism became an organized 
political movement that expressed the further development of capi¬ 
talism and its ideology among the Jewish communities of eastern 
Europe. Zionism took over from Haskala its secular emphasis, its 
cultivation of Hebrew as a literary language and its contempt for 
Yiddish, the language of the ordinary folk (though some of the 
maskilim later changed their attitude toward Yiddish). It also took 
over the political loyalism of a large section of the maskilim and 
their antipathy toward popular revolutionary movements. 

In certain respects Zionism was the obverse of the bourgeois coin 
whose other side was Haskala. In place of Haskala’s attempt at 
integration with the non-Jewish bourgeoisie, Zionism expressed a 
separatist nationalism—while continuing to rely on the non-Jewish 
ruling classes to help it achieve its aims. For Haskala’s optimism 
about the Jewish future in a reactionary milieu Zionism substituted 
pessimism about that future in every social milieu outside of Pales¬ 
tine. On the other hand, whereas Haskala had at one time been a 
predominantly progressive influence, Zionism, coming at a later 
stage, when the Jewish workers were being drawn into the main¬ 
stream of struggle against class and national oppression, became a 
reactionary force, seeking to divert the Jewish masses from the path 
along which lay the genuine solution of their problems. This was 
the objective role it played, a role which could not be altered by the 
fact that many Zionists were imbued with a genuine desire to serve 
their people. 

Why did Zionism originate and acc|uire its principal strength 
in Eastern Europe? Because only there did the Jews have the char¬ 
acter of an oppressed minority people, concentrated in a specific 
area—one among many oppressed national groups. In Western 
Europe the national question had, with the sole exception of Ireland, 
already been solved. Only in the tsarist Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian empires, where feudal institutions had survived the feu¬ 
dal epoch, were there nationalities which had not developed rapidly 
enough to form independent states and had fallen under the heel of 
the absolutist states created by the Great Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian nations. 

Was Zionism, then, a national movement similar to that of the 
Poles, the Ukrainians, and the Czechs? Since the Jews were not a 
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nation, they could not have produced a genuine national movement. 
Nor was Zionism a movement that sought to free the Jewish people 
from anti-Semitic oppression in countries in which they had made 
their homes for centuries. On the contrary, Zionism rejected the 
struggle against anti-Semitism and for Jewish rights. And by isolat¬ 
ing the Jewish question from its social-economic context, Zionism 
sought to isolate the Jewish people from their democratic allies. 

THE NATURE OF ZIONISM 

To make clearer the nature of Zionism let us turn to its two 
principal classics, Leo Pinsker’s Auto-Emancipation, published in 
1882, and Theodor Herzl’s The Jewish State, published in 1896. The 
fact that these two works, written independently (Herzl had never 
read Pinsker and had had almost no direct contact with Zionist 
activity) contained virtually identical ideas indicates that these were 
not simply fortuitous products of individual minds, but expressed a 
maturing social and political trend. Both works (each was no longer 
than a pamphlet), and especially Herzl’s, had important practical 
consequences in stimulating the growth of the Zionist movement. 

Pinsker and Herzl both take as their starting point anti- 
Semitism. What is striking is their express renunciation of the 
struggle against it. This has remained an essential feature of Zionist 
theory—though not always of Zionist practice—even if it is not usually 
stated as explicitly as in the two classics. Pinsker, the physician, 
converted anti-Semitism into a biological law. “Judeophobia,” he 
wrote, “is a variety of demonopathy with the distinction that it is 
not peculiar to particular races, but is common to the whole of man¬ 
kind. ... As a psychic aberration it is hereditary, and as a disease 
transmitted for two thousand years it is incurable.”Therefore, 
“we must draw the important conclusion that we must give up con¬ 
tending against these hostile impulses as we must against every 
inherited predisposition.”^^ 

Herzl, the journalist, saw the cause of anti-Semitism as social 
rather than biological, but he too believed it ineradicable. “From 
the beginning I understood the emptiness and futility of efforts ‘to 
combat anti-Semitism.’ ” In both Pinsker and Herzl there is a 
deep-seated social pessimism. It is the pessimism of the bourgeois 
intellectual overwhelmed by the brutalities of capitalist life as mani- 
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fested in the treatment of the Jews. And the Jewish state they project 
is more a cry of despair than an affirmation of faith. 

This line of thought led to the view that the Jews themselves 
were the carriers and even the cause of anti-Semitism. “The unfor¬ 
tunate Jews/’ wrote Herzl, “are now carrying the seeds of anti- 
Semitism into England; they have already introduced it into Amer¬ 
ica.” Fifty years later, in 1946, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, then presi¬ 
dent of the World Zionist Organization, told the Anglo-American 
Committee of lne]uiry on Palestine: “I believe that the one funda¬ 
mental cause of anti-Semitism ... is that the Jew exists. We seem to 
carry anti-Semitism in our knapsacks wherever we go. The growth 
and intensity of anti-Semitism is proportional to the number of 
Jews or to the density of the Jews in a given count 

Obviously, if this is true, the way to get rid of the disease is to 
get rid of its carriers. However different the motives, this aspect of 
Zionist ideology tended to dovetail with the aims of the Jew-baiters 
themselves. And Flerzl was not averse to playing on the anti-Semitic 
prejudices of the Russian Tsar, the German Kaiser, and their minis¬ 
ters and aides. Central in his appeal too was his emphasis on Zion¬ 
ism as a weapon against the revolutionary or anti-monarchist parties 
in Russia and Germany. This theme recurs again and again in his 
diaries. On May 19, 1903, in a fawning letter to von Plehve, the 
1 sar’s Minister of the Interior and inspirer of anii-jewish pogroms, 
Herzd attacked the Russian revolutionary movement and offered the 
services of Zionism to combat its influence among the Jewish youth.^® 
Earlier, in two brief diary entries this prophet of Jewish salvation 
via Palestine had expressed his readiness to write off all Jews who 
did not accept the prevailing capitalist dogma“The French Jews,” 
he wrote on September 29, 1898, “are obviously beyond salvation..., 
They are seeking protection among the Socialists and disrupters of 
the present bourgeois order.” And the following day: “The French 

*Dr. Weizmann’s mathematics was as faulty as his sociology. When 
Hiller came to power there were about 500,000 Jews in Germany, or less than 
I per cent of the population. At the time there were 4,500,000 Jews in the 
Lnitcd States, or nearly 4 per cent of the population. The growth and 
intensity of anti-Semitism were nevertheless far greater in Germany because 
social and political reaction was more highly developed there. In the same 
period 4,000,000 Jews in the Soviet Union were completely free of the curse 
of anti-Semitism. 
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Jews are outside the pale as far as we are concerned. Properly 
speaking, they are no longer Jews. Of course, they also are not 
Frenchmen. They will probably become the leaders of European 
anarchy 

The anti-Semites were not unresponsive to the attractions of 
Zionism. On August lo, 1903, Herzl recorded in his diary his inter¬ 
view with the aforementioned von Plehve, the violent Jew^-hater who 
had instigated the horrible Kishinev pogrom only four months 
earlier. He quoted von Plehve as saying: “We were sympathetic 
to your Zionist movement as long as it helped to further emigration. 
You don’t have to begin justifying the movement to me.”^^ 

This meeting of minds, even though from different stand¬ 
points and for different ends, also expressed itself in practical work. 
One of the best-known present-day leaders of the world Zionist 
movement, Isaac Gruenbaum, former Minister of the Interior in 
the provisional government of Israel and later a member of the 
executive committee of the Jewish Agency, tells us in his book, The 
History of 7 Jonis 7 n, that at the sixth Zionist Congress in 1903, 
shortly after Herzl’s return from Russia, his opening speech, while 
expressing sorrow for the Kishinev pogrom, “contained no word 
of protest against the Russian government, which had been respon¬ 
sible for the outrages.Nor did the congress adopt any protest 
resolution. And Gruenbaum also states that the tsarist government 
at first “favored the growth and expansion of the Zionist movement” 
since “Zionism distracted the attention of the Jews from the struggle 
against the tsarist regime and from interest in Russia and Russian 
conditions.”"^ 

Thus we find that at the very outset Zionist theory and practice, 
faithful to their class origins, were characterized by collaboration, 
direct or indirect, not with the progressive elements in society, but 
with the overlords of reaction. This orientation was strengthened 
by Herzl’s own social outlook. Outlining his conception of the 
future Jewish state, he wrote: “I am a staunch supporter of monar¬ 
chical institutions because these allow of a continuous policy, and 
represent the interests of a historically famous family born and 
educated to rule. ... A democracy without a sovereign’s useful 
counterpoise is extreme in appreciation and condemnation, tends 
to idle discussion in parliaments, and produces that objectionable 
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class of men—professional politicians. Nations are also really not 
fit for unlimited democracy at present, and will become less and 
less fitted for it in the future. . . . Politics must take shape in the 
upper strata and work downwards.”^^ 

In its external policy political Zionism likewise identified itself 
with reaction—with imperialism. Herzl’s feverish negotiations with 
various princes, potentates, and high dignitaries—Wilhelm II, the 
Grand Duke of Baden, the Sultan of Turkey, the King of Italy, 
the Pope, the Tsar’s ministers, the British Colonial Secretary, Joseph 
Chamberlain, etc.—not to mention the millionaire Rothschilds and de 
Hirschs—read today like a fantasy out of Hollywood. Their politi¬ 
cal meaning, however, was not fable, but sordid reality: Herzl and 
his colleagues sought to place Zionism, the Jewish people, and the 
state they hoped to establish in Palestine at the service of one or 
other of the imperialist powers. 

In The Jewish State Herzl had written: *‘If his Majesty the 
Sultan were to give us Palestine, we could in return undertake to 
regulate the whole finances of Turkey. We should there form a 
portion of a rampart of Europe against Asia, an outpost of civiliza¬ 
tion as opposed to barbarism.”^^' Later that year (1896), in a letter 
to Reverend William H, Hechler, chaplain of the British Embassy 
in Vienna, whose contents he requested be made known to the 
Prime Minister, Lord Salisbury, Herzl wrote: “Now there is a 
means of regulating Turkish finances, and with it of maintaining 
the status quo for some time longer, and simultaneously creating 
for England a new road, and the shortest one, to India. . . . This 
means is the erection of an autonomous Jewish subject state in 
Palestine, similar to Egypt, under the sovereignty of the Sultan.”"^ 
(My emphasis— AJB.M,) 

At that time the Zionist leaders had no preferences among the 
imperialist powers and were no less ready to serve Britain’s chief 
rival, Germany. Wrote Herzl in his diary on October 8, 1898: “To 
be under the protectorate of this strong, great, moral, magnificently 
administered, vigorously organized Germany can have only the 
most beneficent effect on the character of the Jewish people.”^^ 

While Herzl’s successors discarded some of his extravagances 
in courting the crowned heads of European reaction, they continued 
to make the Zionist movement a pawn in the struggle among rival 
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imperialist powers which finally led to World War I. At the ninth 
Zionist Congress in 1909, David Wolffsohn, who had become presi¬ 
dent after Herzl’s death, “proclaimed the absolute compatibility of 
Zionism with loyalty to the Ottoman Empire.”^^ Only a few years 
later, when Palestine was wrested from Turkey by Britain, the 
Zionist leaders were proclaiming similar loyalty to the British Em¬ 
pire. Loyalty to Britain remained an article of faith of the Zionist 
leadership almost till the very end of the mandate despite the 
crass betrayals and anti-Jewish terror of the British government. 
“ ... The Rock of Gibraltar on which I have built my Zionist policy 
is absolute co-operation with Great Britain,” Dr. Weizmann told the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry in the name of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine,* which he then headed.^® 

For years the Zionist leadership also clung to Herzl’s conception 
of a Jewish vassal state. In 1930, testifying before the Shaw Com¬ 
mission, which investigated the 1929 Arab outbreak in Palestine, 
Vladimir Jabotinsky, fire-eating leader of the Revisionists, the 
extreme Right wing of the Zionist movement, defined “Jewish state” 
as follows: “It does not necessarily mean being independent in the 
sense of having the right to declare war on anybody, but what it 
means is first of all a majority of Jewish people in Palestine, so that 
under a democratic rule the Jewish point of view should always 
prevail, and secondly, that measure of self-government which, for 
instance, the state of Nebraska possesses.”“^ A few years later the 
Revisionists became ardent advocates of making Palestine a domin¬ 
ion within the British Empire. Dominion status in the cockpit of 
the Middle East, where even nominally independent states are under 
foreign control, would hardly be comparable to the status of Canada, 
South Africa, or Australia. 

An independent Jewish state was also specifically rejected in 
1936 by David Ben Gurion, then head of the Palestine executive 
committee of the Jewish Agency. In his testimony before the Royal 

*The mandate for Palestine given to Britain by the League of Nations 
provided for “an appropriate Jewish agency ... for the purpose of advising 
and cooperating with the Administration of Palestine. ...” It recognized 
the Zionist organization as this agency. However, in 1929, after prolonged 
negotiations between the Zionist organization and non-Zionist Jewish groups, 
an enlarged Jewish Agency for Palestine was set up with equal representation 
for Zionists and non-Zionists, most of the latter being wealthy capitalists. 
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Commission headed by Lord Peel the man who later became 
Israel’s first Prime Minister urged that Palestine “be attached to a 
greater unit, a unit that is called the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.”"^ This was also the view of Dr. Weizmann, who wrote in 
1942: “Considering the strategic and economic importance of Pales¬ 
tine, the inclusion of the Jewish state within the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations would be to the interest of both.”^'^ 

ZIONISM AND NATIONAL STRUGGLE 

Here it would be well to consider a phenomenon peculiar to 
Zionism: its exceptional lack of combativeness and resistance to 
foreign rule. This is all the more striking when we compare Zionism 
with such bourgeois national movements as those of India, Ireland, 
Puerto Rico, and the subject peoples of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. These movements have, with all their inconsistencies, 
represented some measure of striving for independence which at 
times has led to sharp conflict with the alien oppressor. This was 
also true of the Arab national movement despite the fact that its 
leadership was largely semi-feudal. But from its first congress in 
1897 the Zionist movement pursued a different path, deeply entan¬ 
gling itself with various reactionary powers and looking to them 
for the realization of its aims. Thus Zionism, which appeared to 
be a liberation movement, became an instrument of imperialist 
enslavement in the Middle East. Nor can it be said that the Zionist 
leaders were entirely blind to the role they were playing. For 
example, in 1934 Eliezer Liebenstein, one of the leaders of the 
Palestine Labor Party (Mapai), wrote: “England needs the Jews 
in order to prevent the Arabs from becoming too strong, and in 
order to have an added protection against an Arab movement 
which aims at the emancipation of a united Arab ‘middle Orient’ 
from English domination.”^® 

How explain this deep identification with imperialist policy 
which makes even a Gandhi, the exponent of non-resistance, seem 
a revolutionary zealot in comparison with a Weizmann? Part of 
the explanation undoubtedly lies in the fact that since the Zionists 
were seeking to establish their claims at the expense of Arab national 
claims, they necessarily had to depend on the dominant foreign 
power to help them. In other words, refusal to co-operate with the 
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Arabs led to extreme dependence on imperialism. There was, how¬ 
ever, a more fundamental factor. So long as no Jewish nation 
existed, Zionism could not have the character of a true national 
movement. It was a nostalgic cosmopolitan movement of Jews of 
many countries which, in the absence of a territorial base and the 
other attributes of nationhcK)d, could not reflect the deep conflicts 
of interest that develop between oppressed and oppressing nations. 
Until a Jewish nation began to mature in Palestine in the ’thirties, 
the national elements in Zionism were rudimentary. 15 ut growing 
Jewish industrialization and nationhood represented an increasing 
threat to the imperialist status quo despite the collaborationist policy 
of the Zionist leaders. It was this that caused Britain to attempt to 
straight]acket Jewish national development through drastic curbs 
on immigration and land purchase. Another major consideration 
was the British desire to appease the reactionary Arab leadership in 
the hope of pulling the teeth of the anti-imperialist struggles in 
Palestine, Iraq, Egypt, and other countries. A further factor was the 
pro-fascist appeasement policy on which the British government 
under Neville Chamberlain embarked in the mid-thirties. The 
Middle East policy was fitted into this larger framework. 

It was in response to the British attempts to seal oil the Yishuv’s 
further development that a genuine bourgeois national movement 
arose in Jewish Palestine. It enlisted mass support and entered the 
path of struggle—naturally with half measures and many retreats— 
against the alien regime. But this liberation movement, which 
consisted of Palestinian Jews and embraced non-Zionists, was not 
identical with Zionism. And since the formation of the Jewish state 
the conflict within Israel has been between those in power who in 
a new form and under new conditions pursue the old aim of a 
vassal state, and those who represent the majority interest in 
flesh-and-blood independence. 

Zionism is a species of nationalism, and all nationalism is in its 
class content bourgeois. Nationalism is that ideology which the 
bourgeoisie fashioned in its struggle against the feudal order. But 
when capitalism lost its progressive character toward the end of the 
nineteenth century with the opening of the epoch of imperialism, 
the nationalism of the imperialist countries became reactionary. 
Among colonial and semi-colonial peoples nationalism is a wavering 
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force. It subordinates the real interests of the nation to the interests 
of the capitalists and in critical moments betrays the struggle for 
independence. In all oppressed countries the working class, once it 
is freed of nationalist confusion, is the only consistent fighter for 
national liberation. 

Zionism is, however, not a single, unified bourgeois nationalism. 
Only in recent years did a Jewish nation develop in Palestine with 
a nationalism of its own. World Zionism is actually a melange of 
the Jewish variants of conflicting bourgeois nationalisms, with the 
dominant ingredient today American. 

At the same time, by setting masses into motion Zionism 
inevitably generated its own contradictions. After the Kishinev 
pogrom the great Hebrew Zionist poet, Chaim Nachman Bialik, 
wrote his powerful poem, In the City of Slaughter (Be~ir Hash- 
chita)y in which he castigated the Jews for failing to defend them- 
selves. Zionist youths started organizing their own defense groups 
in various parts of Russia. Politically, too, Russian Zionists began 
to concern themselves with the immediate welfare of their brethren. 
This brought them into conflict with the tsar’s police, though their 
activities were by no means revolutionary. But the greatest contra¬ 
dictions of all came to fruition in Palestine and eventually converted 
a colonization project sponsored by imperialism into a factor in the 
anti-imperialist struggle. 

For in Palestine the Jews who settled there became in time a 
nation. And out of this nation arose a movement of national libera¬ 
tion that transcended the imperialist bounds in which the Zionist 
leaders sought to confine it. Though this movement was led by 
Zionists, it necessarily departed to a decisive degree from the theory 
and practice of Zionism. Moreover, its victory was made possible 
by the aid of progressive non-Zionist forces throughout the world. 
And the closer the Yishuv drew to statehood, the farther it moved 
from the letter and spirit of Theodor Herzl’s The Jewish State. 
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V. The Arabs: Counter-Premise 


“Why did you fight?” 

The commander of the prison camp translated my question into 
Arabic. The tall Arab prisoner of war shook his head. “I didn’t 
fight. This war is the fault of Britain.” 

“Didn’t you have a gun?” 

“We are poor people. Those who want to fight are in Syria and 
Egypt and they left us poor people to suffer. We didn’t fight, we 
didn’t make war. Hagana attacked us. If Hagana had told us 
before the attack to surrender, we would have done so.” 

The tall Arab stepped back into the semi-circle of some thirty 
prisoners of war. Another came forward. He too insisted he had 
not participated in the fighting, had in fact been in bed when taken 
prisoner. Some four hundred prisoners—all civilians—had been 
brought to this stockade in the abandoned Arab village of Umm 
Chalid, near the Jewish resort town of Nathanya on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast. They were being quartered in several rooms of a 
large one-story stone building and in the nearby mosque. Most of 
them had been seized in the Arab fishing village of Tantura, about 
twenty miles south of Haifa. 

Of the four hundred prisoners, only about a hundred had been 
armed. Nor was the possession of arms necessarily proof that they 
had been used against the Jews. But Hagana could hardly have 
been blamed for refusing to take chances in view of the fact that an 
armed band had infiltrated Tantura and converted it into a depot 
for guns smuggled from neighboring Arab countries. 

As we left one group of prisoners and went to visit another, 
the camp commander, a former inspector of police under the British, 
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said: “We pick sergeants from among them, one sergeant for every 
fifty men. We select them from the best families.” 

I expressed surprise at this since the “best families”—the v^ell-to 
do—had hardly proved tliemselves the best friends of the Jev^s. 
“They are very primitive people,” explained the Hagana officer who 
had brought me to the camp, a note of condescension in his voice. 
“We must give them leaders from the same families as were their 
leaders before. It’s not the best way, but the quickest.” 

I was skeptical about both the wisdom of this policy and the 
justification given for it. My skepticism grew stronger when only 
a few minutes later a sergeant from one of these “best families,” a 
man whose swaggering air set him apart from the rest, admitted 
to having spent seven years in jail for murder! 

Later that day I had the opportunity of visiting one of the 
“worst families,” that is, one of the most typical. Fureidis is an 
Arab village lying between Tantura and the prosperous Jewish 
village of Zichron Yakov. Unlike Tantura, Fureidis had not resisted 
Hagana, but co-operated with the Jewish authorities. Besides work¬ 
ing in their own fields, some of the people were employed by Jews 
in Zichron Yakov, one of the oldest Jewish colonies, a center of the 
wine industry and a health resort. Fureidis’ school, established 
under the Mandate, had only three grades; after that, from the 
fourth to the seventh grades the children went to school in Tantura. 
They were lucky, for many thousands of Arab children had no 
school at all. On the whole, this was an Arab village whose eco¬ 
nomic and cultural level could be considered higher than most. 

The portly, shabby-looking muchtar (village chairman) greeted 
us on our arrival, while barefoot children swarmed about us. He 
had only one request to make of the Hagana soldier who acted as 
guide: send a doctor to care for the sick. After chatting a bit, I 
asked whether I could visit one of the families. The muchtar led 
the way into a kind of yard in which stood a one-room house built 
of mud and straw. One of the rooms was occupied by a donkey 
and a flock of chickens that looked more like scavengers than fowl. 
Outside the other room, amid indescribable filth, squatted two 
women and seven children, the youngest an infant. The infant’s 
face was covered with a rash and flies danced over him as he lay 
in his mother’s lap. The muchtar explained that the woman and 
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her child were refugees from Tantura, temporarily sharing this 
family’s quarters. The sight of these seven wretched human beings 
was an ordeal, and I left as soon as I could without giving offense. 

The overwhelming majority of the 35 million Arabs in the 
Middle East live under conditions similar to these and worse. The 
economic and social structure in Palestine and the other Arab coun¬ 
tries is predominantly feudal and pre-feudal. “The effects of the 
feudal system,” writes a leading authority, Alfred Bonne, “ . .. are to 
this day much more tangible and apparent in the Middle Eastern 
countries than in other parts of the world.”^ This is due only in 
part to the heritage from the feudal epoch. More significant is a 
neo-feudal development which began in the last half of the nine¬ 
teenth century when the Turkish government, then the nominal 
sovereign over the Middle Eastern countries, sold to wealthy indi¬ 
viduals large tracts of land. In this way a new parasitic class, the 
effendis, was created. This gave rise to a system similar to share- 
cropping in the United States. As a result, the fellaheen are shackled 
by debt through the accumulation of interest at usurious rates on 
loans extended by the effendis. 

In addition, a form of communal land ownership, known as 
mushaa, dating from ancient patriarchal society, is still widespread. 
Under this system the land is individually cultivated, but is redis¬ 
tributed every two years, so that the peasant has little incentive to 
improve his strip. Mushaa is similar to the communal land owner¬ 
ship which persisted in various parts of Europe within modern 
times—in Russia till the early years of the twentieth century. Such 
collectivism mummifies social relations and blocks technical progress. 

A third form of land ownership, semi-feudal in character, is 
waqf. Waqf land belongs to endowments and religious institutions 
and cannot be sold. The endowments often serve as a device for 
retaining property within the family of the endower. All three 
forms of land ownership act as a barrier to the emergence of an 
independent peasantry and a class of agricultural wage-workers. 
They also help preserve the most primitive methods of cultivation. 

Into this ancient petrified society stepped in 1882 the Bilus, the 
first Zionist pioneers, thoughtless of the impact on the Arab world 
of the movement they were initiating. Small Jewish communities 
had continued to exist in Palestine through nearly all the storms 
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and changes since the failure of Bar Kochba’s revolt in 135 A.D. 
But the Bilus were the first group of modern colonists fired with 
the determination to build the temple of Jewish nationhood in 
Zion, and to build it with labor rather than prayer. 

Yet within the shell of Arab society not all was sleep and decay. 
Something was stirring. That something was the Arab national 
movement, which was born in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. And its birthplace was Syria and Lebanon, which were 
closely linked, geographically, politically, and historically, to Pales- 
tine. It was the activities of the powers, especially Britain and 
France, as well as European and American religious and cultural 
influences that drew the Middle East into the orbit of the capitalist 
world and quickened the first frail buds of Arab nationalism. But 
for years this remained a stunted movement, the preoccupation of 
intellectuals and army officers. The low industrial development and 
the pre-capitalist character of agriculture retarded the process of 
the national struggle even more than in Eastern Europe. 

The second stage of the national movement opened with the 
Arab revolt of 1916. It was organized by the British through pledges 
and bribes to Husain, Sharif of the Hejaz in Arabia, who claimed 
descent from Mohammed. The revolt was led by feudal-clerical 
grandees headed by Husain and his three sons, with the support 
of Ibn Saud. Under this leadership the Arab national movement 
served the interests of Anglo-French imperialism in the war against 
their Turkish-German rivals. By and large the Arab masses re¬ 
mained passive and indifferent. But despite its pro-imperialist 
character and reactionary leadership, the Arab revolt set in motion 
forces which soon came into conflict with the British “liberator.” 
London’s diplomacy during this period was an elaborate shell-game, 
tortuous with conflicting commitments to three parties, the Arabs, 
the Jews, and the French. 

The third stage of the Arab national movement, which opened 
after World War I, marked a new level of struggle. Four character¬ 
istics stand forth: first, despite many inconsistencies and digressions, 
it became a movement directed at all foreign imperialism and 
seeking independence for all Arab countries; second, the bour¬ 
geoisie, chiefly commercial and banking elements, came to the fore, 
but as a close ally of the feudal-clerical landowning families; third, 
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the peasantry entered the arena as the mass force behind the move¬ 
ment; fourth, in the ’thirties the working class became a factor in 
the struggles in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Egypt, and Palestine, the 
trade unions and the Communist parties participating actively in 
the liberation movement. 

The leadership, however, remained in the hands of the capitalist- 
landlord groups. During this period industrial development in the 
Arab countries was impeded by the privileged position of foreign 
capital, by the typically colonial restrictions imposed by the western 
powers, and by the feudal limitation of the domestic market—the 
rural population was too poor to buy factory goods. Thus, neither 
the industrialists, whose interests conflicted with those of foreign 
capital, nor the working class was strong enough to play a leading 
role in the Arab national movement. 

It is important to note that not every national independence 
movement serves the cause of progress. The rights of nations are 
not absolutes, but must be viewed in relation to the worldwide 
battle for democracy and freedom. The touchstone of every national 
movement is not the social character of its leaders or participants, 
or the program it adopts, but its concrete relation to imperialism. 
Whatever combats and weakens imperialism is on the side of 
progress even if princes and sheikhs are its leaders. Whatever sup¬ 
ports and strengthens imperialism is reactionary even if alleged 
socialists are its leaders. Thus the Arab revolt of 1916-18 was not 
anti-imperialist since it served one side in a war in which both sides 
were reactionary. But the revolts in the period after World War 
I were anti-imperialist even though their leadership and programs 
were virtually unaltered. The role of the Jewish community in 
Palestine has undergone similar changes. 

In the wake of the cynical scuttling by the British and French 
of their pledges of Arab independence, uprisings and demonstra¬ 
tions swept Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Palestine. They 
coincided with similar anti-imperialist struggles in China, India, 
Indonesia, North Africa, and other parts of the colonial world. As 
a result, by the beginning of World War II all the countries of the 
Middle East had won or were in process of winning formal inde¬ 
pendence with the exception of Palestine and Transjordan—and 
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even the latter had been granted a shadowy sovereignty. Actually 
these countries continued to be semi-colonies of Britain and France. 

The tactic of imperialism in the Middle East was outlined with 
unusual candor by the semi-official Temps of Paris on January 15, 
1926, in discussing the rebellion in Syria: “Our duty is clearly 
marked out—to divide in order to rule. The division has been 
carried out; ruling now begins.’~ The most tragic consequences of 
this ancient technique of tyranny were unfolded in Palestine. 

Millions of words have been written in support of the rival 
claims of Arab and Jewish nationalists in regard to Palestine. No 
purpose would be served in again threshing that old straw. What¬ 
ever may have happened hundreds and thousands of years ago, and 
whatever conclusions are to be drawn or not drawn from those 
distant events, the history of the past three decades has created new 
irreversible facts even if some persons fail to recognize them. The 
old controversies are important only to the extent that they influence 
the actions of men and women today. But the solutions must be 
governed by the conditions of the present and not by those which 
no longer exist. 

And so the reader will have to look elsewhere for a discussion 
of the various diplomatic documents that have engendered so much 
heat and so little light—the McMahon correspondence with Sharif 
Husain (1915-16), which committed Britain to Arab independence 
in return for services rendered; the Sykes-Picot agreement (1916), 
providing for the partition of the Ottoman Empire among Britain, 
France, and tsarist Russia; the Balfour Declaration (1917), in which 
the British government expressed its support of “the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people” and pledged 
to “use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this 
object”; and the League of Nations Mandate for Palestine (1923). 
The inconsistencies and ambiguities in these documents could 
hardly have been accidental. All were designed to further imperial¬ 
ist aims in general and l^ritish aims in particular. And London 
resolved the dilemma of conflicting promises to the Jews, the Arabs, 
and the French by breaking them all. 

In 1917, when the Balfour Declaration was issued, the popu¬ 
lation of Palestine, as of most of the Middle East, was predominant¬ 
ly Arab. The Arabs in Palestine and elsewhere were in an early 
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stage of nationhood. But world capitalism was in a late stage of its 
development, the monopoly stage which is imperialism. This made 
inevitable a clash between the two. It is sometimes asserted that 
the Palestinian Arabs do not constitute a distinct nation, but are 
part of a general Arab nation, which already has other lands and 
states. Those who hold this view ask the Palestinian Arabs not 
only to relinquish their right to political independence, but to accept 
the dominance of others over them. 

This argument is based on a fallacy. One might as well insist 
that the people of Chile are not a distinct nation, but part of a 
general Latin American nation. Among the Arab peoples, as among 
the Latin American, there are close bonds and a common cultural 
heritage. However, because of various factors—^geographic, climatic, 
economic, and political—they have evolved not as one nation, but 
as several. 

One of the ablest of recent pro-Zionist books has pointed out 
that “to the Arabs of Palestine, the country is as uniquely their 
homeland as to any Zionist Jew. . . . They have made their lives 
in Palestine and buried their dead in its soil. They are not rootless 
people, to be lightly shipped off to any other country. With the 
awakening of nationalist consciousness, they have come to feel 
themselves Arabs—but Palestine Arabs.”'^ And their right to self- 
determination derives from the reality of present nationhood and 
not from any ancient associations, even though Arab, like Jewish, 
nationalists are prone to emphasize the past. 

The Arab outbreaks in Palestine in the years after World War 
I have often been called pogroms. In the first years they did take 
the form of anti-]ewish pogroms, but it is a superficial view that 
fails to see what lay behind them. In view of the fact that revolts, 
strikes, and demonstrations against foreign rule occurred during 
the same period in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq—all countries 
which entered the postwar period without achieving political inde¬ 
pendence—it would be inconceivable that the Palestine Arabs alone 
should have been indifferent to their similar lack of freedom. How¬ 
ever, while the Balfour Declaration and all that flowed from it 
were not the cause, they inevitably became an aggravating factor 
and determined the form of the struggle. In the eyes of the Arabs 
the Zionists were encroaching on their national rights. By their very 
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presence the Jewish settlers served as a screen for the main enemy, 
Britain. And the reactionary Arab leadership often found it con¬ 
venient to make the Jews the scapegoat and deflect the anger of the 
people both from the imperialist master and the native exploiter. 
This became the tragedy of the Arab national movement, a tragedy 
that eventually overwhelmed it in the other Arab countries too and 
facilitated its betrayal. 

Yet it is significant that as the Arab independence struggle in 
Palestine developed, its anti-Jewish aspect diminished, and its anti¬ 
imperialist character became more clearly defined. This was con¬ 
ceded in the Peel Commission report in 1937: “In 1920, 1921 and 
1929 the Arabs had attacked the Jews. In 1933 they attacked the 
government.”^ And: “In 1939 this was still clearer. Jewish lives 
were taken and Jewish property destroyed; but the outbreak was 
chiefly and directly aimed at the government. The word ‘disturb¬ 
ances’ gives a misleading impression of what happened. It was an 
open rebellion of the Palestinian Arabs, assisted by fellow-Arabs 
from other countries, against British mandatory rule.”'"' 

The Arab revolt which began in Palestine in April, 1936, was 
no isolated event. It was part of an anti-imperialist movement that 
surged through Egypt and Syria in 1935-36, characterized by demon¬ 
strations, strikes, and clashes with British and French police. In 
Palestine the struggle got under way with a remarkable general 
strike, which embraced workers and shopkeepers and lasted nearly 
six months. Such solidarity could never have been enforced from 
above, and attested to the wide popular support of the national 
movement. The strike developed into a mass revolt against British 
rule in which the Arabs attacked police stations and barracks and 
destroyed communications. Though guerrilla bands also assaulted 
Jewish settlements, their main target was the British. However, the 
revolt was led by the old treacherous feudal-clerical-bourgeois clique, 
now organized in the Arab Higher Committee whose chairman 
was Haj al-Husaini, the Mufti of Jerusalem, head of one of the 
great landowning families. And in the later stages a new unseen 
participant entered the arena—Italian fascism. It played both sides 
of the street, providing arms and money to the Mufti’s gang and 
establishing contacts with the Zionist Revisionists, who organized 
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anti-Arab terror bands known as the Irgun Tsvai Leumi. In World 
War II the Mufti became an open Nazi agent. 

The betrayal of the Arab national movement by its leaders, 
who aligned themselves with Italy and Germany, merged with the 
Axis war against the freedom of all peoples. After the war these 
leaders, together with those of the so-called independent Arab states, 
continued their Judas role by becoming the catspaws of British and 
American policy in the holy crusade against Israel. It is usually 
(werlooked that this aggressive war was simultaneously directed at 
the aspirations to statehood and independence of the Palestinian 
Arabs, aspirations which the United Nations partition decision were 
designed to fulfill. This adventure of the reactionary Arab cabal 
led not only to military disaster, but to increased economic and 
political dependence on foreign imperialism. 

It was the misfortune of the Arab anti-imperialist movement 
that its landlord-capitalist leaders were strong enough to keep the 
working class in a subordinate role and prevent the unleashing of 
an agrarian revolution which, as in China today, could have liberated 
it from its betrayers. The war against Israel laid bare the utter 
bankruptcy of that leadership and foreshadowed the coming of new 
class forces to the helm. 

THE ARAB-JEWISH CONFLICT 

The Jews of Israel belong to one of the oldest peoples in the 
world—and to the youngest of nations. History has no precedent 
for such deliberate, organized nation-building. But all the Zionist 
efforts would not have sufficed, or at any rate, nationhood would 
have been indefinitely delayed had it not been for other factors. It 
was not the mystical bonds of the past, but the brutalities of the 
present that brought into being the Jewish nation in Palestine. It 
is a tragic paradox that Hitler played a major role in creating this 
nation, without which there would today be no Jewish state. 

The fact is that despite the alleged homelessness of the Jews, 
until the rise of Hitler few of them were impelled even by anti- 
Semitic persecution to settle in Palestine. True, life there was no 
bed of roses and was not likely to attract those primarily interested 
in improving their material lot. Immigration under the Mandate 
even before 1939 was also not entirely free. Yet with all allowances 
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for these handicaps, the Zionist showing was still far from im¬ 
pressive. When the Bilus arrived in 1882, there were about 24,000 
Jews in Palestine. Thirty-five years later—which was twenty years 
after the first world Zionist congress—the Jewish community had 
grown to only 56,000, partly, of course, as a result of natural increase. 

The Balfour Declaration in 1917 placed Palestine in the center 
of the consciousness of millions of Jews. It appeared to be that 
charter which Herzl had vainly sought. Zionism achieved a status 
that it had never before enjoyed, its ideal of a “national home” 
officially sponsored by Britain and within a few years endorsed by 
the United States—the two greatest world powers. At the same 
time the tide of anti-Semitism rose after World War I in the semi¬ 
fascist progeny of the Versailles Treaty: Poland, Rumania, and 
Hungary. Yet not even all this induced any large number to go to 
Palestine. From 1919 to 1931 inclusive the net gain in population 
from immigration was approximately 100,000.® This was only 
about 50 per cent more than the number of Jews who went to 
Argentina during the same period. It was less than the total that 
entered the United States in the single year of 1921. The conclusion 
is inescapable: so long as anti-Semitic persecution fell considerably 
short of genocidal proportions, and the doors of other countries 
remained at least partly open, very few of the 16 million Jews in 
the world felt their “homelessness” acutely enough to emigrate to 
the place which was supposed to be their homeland. 

Back in 1913 Stalin, rejecting the idea that the Jews of various 
countries constituted a single nation, pointed out: “But how can it 
be seriously maintained that petrified religious rites and fading 
psychological relics affect the ‘fate’ of these Jews more powerfully 
than the living social, economic and cultural environment that 
surrounds them?”^ 

Hitler made a difference. The Nazi dictatorship and terror 
profoundly changed “the living social, economic, and cultural en¬ 
vironment” of the Jews of Europe west of the Soviet border. 
Previously that environment had acted to disperse and weaken the 
potentialities of Jewish nationhood; now it served to concentrate 
and heighten them. The Nazi murder crusade changed the environ¬ 
ment in a way that was common to millions, forcibly uprooting 
them from Germany and the other countries which fell under the 
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fascist axe. This cataclysmic experience stirred in many a new 
sense of national identity and the desire to go to some land where 
they could be secure and establish their own national life. This and 
the fact that the United States and most other countries were closed 
to all but an insignificant number of refugees caused many thou¬ 
sands to seek escape in Palestine. In 1933, 30,327 Jews entered 
Palestine, nearly four times the number of the previous year. In 
1934, 1935, and 1936 more than half of the total Jewish world 
migration was into Palestine. Only in 1937, when the British used 
the Arab revolt as a pretext for clamping down, did Jewish migra¬ 
tion to Palestine drop to less than half the world figure. In the 
seven years from 1933 to 1939 inclusive over 200,000 Jews entered 
the country.® Even in this period more came from Poland than 
from Germany. However, this was the first time that a country 
outside of Eastern Europe had become an important factor in 
Palestine immigration. After 1939 only the British White Paper, 
backed by naked force, prevented new hundreds of thousands from 
pouring in. 

It is sometimes claimed that the early Zionists showed great 
historic foresight in working to establish a refuge from the horrors 
that eventually overtook European Jewry. One must, however, 
first ask whether it is not true that the victory of fascism could have 
been prevented. One must also ask whether it was really foresight 
to have renounced the struggle against fascism and reaction, to have 
collaborated—as the Zionist leadership did—with the forces that 
spawned and fattened the Nazi monster. Thus, it was hardly fore¬ 
sight to have become in some measure the unwitting handmaiden 
of the greatest evil that ever befell the Jewish people. 

It was in the ’thirties that the process of Jewish nationhood in 
Palestine began to mature: the beginnings of a stable community 
emerged, with a national market and economy within a territorial 
framework, and a common language and culture. What was 
further needed was industrial development. Industry required 
capital and workers in sufficient numbers, plus technical skill to 
combine both in production. lEe ’thirties provided all three, the 
East European and Oriental groups supplying the workers, and the 
German immigrants bringing capital, technical knowledge, and in 
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some cases modern industrial ec]uipment. This marked the first 
period of industrial expansion in the Jewish economy of Palestine. 

An even more rapid expansion took place during World War 
II, when capital investment and the number of workers doubled, 
and industrial production increased more than twofold. It was this 
growth of the forces of mdastrial capitalism that effected a decisive 
qualitative change within the Yishuv, transforming a colonization 
project into a modern nation. And maturing nationhood, colliding 
with the British efforts to shortcircuit its development, generated the 
national struggle for statehood and independence. 

All this was taking place, however, in a country already 
inhabited bv others. The world economic and political forces which 
had created Zionism were also molding in a different way the 
Palestinian Arab nation and its striving toward national fulfilment. 
Today it seems incredible that the implications of all this were for 
so many years ignored by those European and American intellec¬ 
tuals and liusiness men who became the leaders of the Zionist move¬ 
ment, This was a class-conditioned blindness, a chauvinist incapacity 
even to imagine the heartbeat of another people. Herzl’s concept of 
the Jewish state as ‘‘a rampart of Europe against Asia, an outpost 
of civilization as opposed to barbarism” infected, consciously or 
unconsciously, most of those who embraced the Zionist ideal. With 
an intensity bred of enforced Jewish isolation and suffering, Zionism 
set about fostering not the solidarity of peoples, but their separation. 

One or two voices, among them that of Achad Haam,* the 
philosopher of the Zionist movement, were raised in warning. But 
they fell on deaf ears. In the pre-Balfour period Arab national 
aspirations hardly entered the consciousness of the Zionist leaders. 
They were, moreover, staking everything on obtaining from this 
or that imperialist power a guarantee of Zionist claims that would 
override all others. During this period the Jewish settlers and their 
Arab neighbors, despite some friction, for the most part lived and 
worked peacefully side by side. But they developed as separate 

* Achad Haam (1856-1927), a native of the Ukraine, was the literary 
pseudonym of Asher Ginsberg, the founder of “cultural Zionism.” He had 
sharp differences with Herzl, who had no interest in a specifically Hebrew 
culture. Achad Haam’s cultural emphasis influenced Dr. Chaim Weizmann 
and other Zionist leaders and eventually became part of Zionist policy. 
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communities, and after the World Zionist Organization began its 
practical work in Palestine in 1908 the cleavage grew sharper. 

What brought latent conflict to a head was the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion on the one hand and the emergence of the Arab national 
movement on the other. Though the Balfour Declaration used the 
vague expression, “a national home for the Jewish people,” this was 
generally interpreted as meaning an eventual Jewish state in Pales¬ 
tine. Of course, the British had no intention of ever relinc|uishing 
power, but they counted on the Zionist experiment (with or without 
statehood) serving their purposes. However, a Jewish state in the 
whole of Palestine, implying Jewish dominance, could not be recon¬ 
ciled with Arab national rights and the Arab desire for inde¬ 
pendence. Nor could an enterprise serving the aims of British 
imperialism be reconciled with world progress and democracy. 

It was in this period that the dualism inherent in the effort to 
establish a Jewish nation and state in Palestine thrust sharply to the 
surface. Viewing the Jewish community and its work within the 
bounds of its own horizons, it represented prodigies of achievement. 
Labor and science and idealism were transforming the land. Desert 
soil and malaria-infested swamps were being made to bloom. Every¬ 
where a vast outpouring of energy into projects that stirred the 
imagination. The harried Jew of Europe, herded into trade and the 
professions, was being transformed by productive work. And a 
modern democratic society was evolving, with a new Hebrew 
culture and a labor movement that was in the forefront of national 
life. Who, seeing all this—and not gazing beyond—could help but 
be filled with admiration ? 

But there was a larger whole of which the Jewish community 
was a part. Palestine was not a free, but an enslaved country—part 
of an enslaved Middle East. At a time when millions were rising 
against their oppressors, Zionist policy helped the slaveholders forge 
new shackles. “ . . . From Napoleon to Balfour,” writes a leading 
American pro-Zionist journalist, I. F. Stone, “there were Western 
statesmen who were ready to give Zionism a role as an auxiliary 
weapon of imperial expansion.”^ And from Herzl to Weizmann, 
Jabotinsky and Ben Gurion there were Zionist leaders who, believing 
they were helping the Jewish people, were ready to accept that role. 
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What was the nature of Zionist policy toward the Arabs? On 
the eve of the publication of the British White Paper the pro- 
Zionist Nation of New York wrote: “The Zionist leaders must also 
shoulder part of the blame for the present debacle. Instead of trying 
to come to terms with their Arab neighbors, from the begin¬ 
ning they hitched their wagon to the British imperialist kite.”^^ It 
will be argued that they did try to come to terms and repeatedly 
affirmed their desire for friendship and co-operation with the 
Arabs. Resolutions were passed by Zionist congresses expressing 
“our desire to live with the Arab people on terms of harmony and 
mutual respect, and together with them to make the common home 
into a flourishing commonwealth... . These were for the record. 
The real policy was indicated in Weizmann’s statement at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919 that “there should ultimately be such 
conditions that Palestine should be just as Jewish as America is 
American and England is English.”^^ It was made even clearer 
when Dr. M. D. Eder, head of the Zionist Organization’s Political 
Department, testifying before the Haycraft Commission, which 
investigated the May, 1921, Arab outbreak, stated, according to the 
Haycraft report, that “there can be only one national home in 
Palestine, and that a Jewish one, and no ecjuality in the partnership 
between Jews and Arabs, but a Jewish predominance as soon as the 
numbers of that race are sufficiently increased.”’^ 

Over the course of the years a number of conferences were held 
that sought an agreement with the Arabs on the question of immi¬ 
gration, which had become the chief obstacle to a general Jewish- 
Arab understanding. A leading participant in several of these 
conferences, Moshe Smilansky, for many years head of the con¬ 
servative Jewish Farmers Association, has told how in 1936 out¬ 
standing Arab leaders proposed an agreement to admit a considerable 
Jewish immigration. Their proposals were rejected. Asked by 
whom, Smilansky replied: “The Mufti . . . But also Ben Gurion, 
Shertok. , . . 

The reason for the Zionist rejection was indicated by Moshe 
Shertok (Sharett), then head of the Political Department of the 
Jewish Agency, in testimony before the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry in 1946: “Some Arab leaders seemed inclined to accept 
very substantial immigration, but they attached conditions which 
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could not be fulfilled. It was not for the Jews to bring about the 
immediate liquidation of the British mandatory regime, nor did 
they at the time particularly cherish the prospectJ'^^ (Emphasis 
mine— A.BM.) In other words, the Zionist leaders’ insistence on 
upholding what two years after Shertok’s testimony they described 
as “an oppressive foreign regime”^® helped block an agreement that 
would have saved hundreds of thousands of Jews. 

There were also actions that spoke louder than all the fine 
words about co-operation with the Arabs. For example, the cam¬ 
paign for kibbush avoda (conquest of labor). This slogan was used 
to drive Arabs out of employment in Jewish-owned enterprises. To 
its shame the Jewish labor movement under Right-wing Social- 
Democratic leadership became the spearhead in this campaign. 
Kibbush avoda was, however, not a monopoly of the labor leader¬ 
ship, but was an integral part of Zionist policy. Thus, all leases for 
land owned by the Jewish National Fund* contain a clause provid¬ 
ing for the exclusive employment of Jewish labor. 

Another economic measure directed against the Arabs was 
embodied in the slogan, totseret haarets, which means literally 
“products of the land.” This slogan, used at first to promote the 
sale of Palestinian as contrasted with foreign products—a thorough¬ 
ly legitimate end—was soon transformed into the chauvinist policy 
of buying only Jewish products and boycotting Arab goods. The 
Arab leaders too at various times organized boycotts against the 
Jews. Thus the nationalist policy-makers among both peoples 
erected economic barriers between them—which became bridges to 
internecine conflict. 

Many Arab peasants and agricultural workers were also ad¬ 
versely affected by Jewish land purchases. This question has aroused 
considerable controversy. Arab nationalists have naturally been 
interested in inflating this issue. Zionists, on the other hand, have 
sought to minimize the extent to which sales of land, while further 
enriching the effendis, have displaced tenants and agricultural 
workers. No accurate statistics exist on this subject. A Palestine 

*The Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemet Le-Yisrael) was founded 
in 190T by the World Zionist Organization for the purpose of buying land 
in Palestine. It leases land for forty-nine-year periods for rentals of from 
I to 4 per cent of the cost of the land. The Fund also engages in such 
related activities as soil improvement, afforestation, water supply, etc. 
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government registration of landless Arabs, which is often cited by 
Zionist propagandists to prove their claim that displacement was 
negligible, is of little value since it excluded various categories of 
displaced persons. Whatever the true figures, there is no doubt that 
for a considerable number of Arab peasants and farm workers— 
the largest and most impoverished groups among the Arab people 
—displacement from their land appeared as an actual or potential 
threat emanating from the Jewish community. 

In this connection let me relate an cx[)erience of my own during 
my stay in Israel. In the latter part of May, shortly after the 
Arab invaders had been driven out of all of Galilee, I took an auto¬ 
mobile trip to the north with a sturdy Israeli who was on a mission 
for the Hagana. We visited several communal farms, among them 
a comparatively new settlement called Neot Mordecai, not far from 
the Syrian and Lebanese borders. It was long after breakfast when 
we arrived at Neot Mordecai, but the secretary of the farm, a tall 
handsome man, insisted on getting us food—bread, apple jam, 
coffee, and milk. The three of us sat down in the communal dining 
room and talked as we ate. “What were your relations with the 
Arabs before the fighting started.^” 1 asked. “We had a dispute 
with them,” the secretary said and added, much to my surprise: 
“They were in the right. We took their land, that is, we bought it 
from the effendi. We thought at first we could work out an agree¬ 
ment for working the land jointly with the Arabs, but it proved 
impossible to mix the two economies. There followed law suits and 
all kinds of trouble. Finally an agreement was reached for them to 
concentrate on one part of the land and we on another. This was 
in November, 1947, just when the Palestine issue was coming to a 
climax in the U.N. At this point Arab leaders from Safed stepped 
in and told the peasants not to do it. That was the end.” 

What has been said about Zionist policy toward the Arabs may 
be epitomized in the following words of the Zionist writer, Eliahu 
Ben Horin: “Although the Jewish colonization of Palestine was a 
peaceful process, it was a process of conquest nevertheless. The 
Jews wanted Palestine for a Jewish state. The Arabs would sooner 
or later object to that.” And he adds: “British colonial policy 
hastened the arrival of the clash, deepened it and systematically 
prevented any possibility of an eventual Jew-Arab understanding.”^'^ 
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But isn’t it true that Jewish colonization brought great benefits 
to the Arab population of Palestine? Even if one were to accept all 
the Zionist data on this question, we would still have only a half- 
truth rooted in falsehood. Imperialism, by introducing capitalist 
relations into undeveloped colonial regions, often brings certain 
limited incidental advantages to some sections of the native popula¬ 
tions. Who has not read of the great “benefits” conferred by the 
British on India, or the Americans on China, or the oil trusts on the 
Middle East? But basically, imperialism freezes the economic 
backwardness of colonial countries, retards and distorts their indus¬ 
trial development, and intensifies the exploitation of their peoples. 

In the case of Palestine the minor incidental benefits for some 
sections of the Arab poptilalion have been greater than in most 
colonial countries because they have come from the activities of both 
the British and the jews. Yet how meager and limited these benefits 
have been is conceded by an authoritative Zionist source: 

“The advantages derived by the fellahee from the Jewish de¬ 
velopment . . . came indirectly as a result of the general improvement 
of the environment, such as eliminatlr)n of disease, malaria control, 
etc. The improvement tvas not great enough to make any essential 
di-fference in the life of the fellah!'^^ (Emphasis mine— A.B.M.) 

And from a Palestinian Zionist, the late Moses Beilinson, for 
many years editor of the labor daily, Davar {Word), came in 1929 
the charge that “during the last ten years the mandatory government 
from Sir Herbert Samuel’s* time to this day, our financial and 
colonization organs . . . have consciously or unconsciously been 
working for the benefit of the effendis, the Arab officials, and the 
decayed Arab intellectual class, the Mufti and his entourage. These 
strata profited from the Balfour Declaration, from the British ad¬ 
ministration, and from the Zionist enterprises to an unusual, 
unimagined extent.”^® 

And certain negative consequences for the Palestine Arabs have 
perhaps also been greater than they would have been from a 
“normal” imperialist domination. Some Arab industries, for ex¬ 
ample, suffered not only from the restrictions imposed by the 
British, but from the competition of Jewish industry, which had 

*Sir Herbert (now Viscount) Samuel was the first British High Com¬ 
missioner in Palestine, serving from 1920 to 1925. 
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the advantage of being aided financially, directly or indirectly, 
from abroad. Above all, Zionist policies played into the hands of 
the Mufti and his fellow-feudalists, who wanted co-operation with 
the Jews on their own terms: domination of Jews by Arabs and 
domination of both by the efiendis. This clique exploited the misery 
of the Arab masses and the frustration of their national hopes to 
turn them against the Jews. 

The wonder is that despite chauvinist incitement on both sides 
and British dividc-and-rule machinations, and despite the wide 
disparity in living standards and culture, average Jews and Arabs 
lived so much of the time as good neighbors. Joint strikes by Jewish 
and Arab workers and joint marketing of crops by Jewish and Arab 
citrus growers showed that the capitalist development of the coun¬ 
try, while intensifying divisive nationalist trends, was also setting in 
motion counter-trends and breaking down artificial economic bar¬ 
riers. There were also such instances of solidarity as that displayed 
by the Arab lightermen of Jaffa who, on the outbreak of the Arab 
struggle in April 1936, evacuated a large part of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion of Jaffa by sea to Tel Aviv and thereby saved many lives. 

Among both peoples too there were those who, though a 
minority, genuinely worked to develop positive relations of co-op¬ 
eration and friendship. Most consistent in pursuing this aim were 
the Jewish and Arab Communists. But within the Zionist move¬ 
ment and among the Arab nationalists there also arose minority 
trends in this direction. Among the Zionists these were chiefly 
represented by Hashomer Hatsair, a Left labor Zionist party (now 
part of the United Workers Party, known as Mapam), and by 
various organizations of intellectuals. The most prominent of the 
latter in recent years was Ichud (Unity), headed by the late Dr. 
J. L. Magnes, president of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, 
Both Hashomer Hatsair and Ichud favored a bi-national state. 

Unfortunately, these efforts could not overcome the mischief 
done by nearly thirty years of British rule and by Zionist and Arab 
chauvinism. In an effort to free Palestine the United Nations found 
it necessary to cut it in two, while providing for an economic 
coupling that could become a bridge to future unity. But the price 
of freedom proved to be even higher. 
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VI. Economic Fact and Fancy 


What kind of couiUry is it that has roused the passions of so 
many in other lands and become a bone of contention in world 
politics? The mental image of a typical Palestinian Jew which 
most Americans carry with them is that of a smiling, sun-tanned 
man or woman working in the fields. I'his is the chaluts, the 
pioneer who has dedicated himself or herself to labor on the land, 
wresting bounty out of barrenness—part of the living legend of 
Ikdestine. But the fact is that these tillers of the soil form only a 
small percentage of the population. Palestine as a whole is an 
agricultural country, but Israel is not. Farming occupies a larger 
place in Israel’s economy than it does among the Jewish population 
of other countries, but it is overshadowed by both industry and 
trade. Here is the occupational breakdown of the gainfully em¬ 
ployed Jews (including owners) for 1947 round figuresd 


Occupation 

Per cent 

Agriculture 

12 

Manufacturing 

25 

Building and Construction 

6 

Transportation and Communications 

7 

Commerce and Trade 

15 

Prolessional 

14 

Services 

7 

Miscellaneous 

14 


This occupational distribution in 1947 approximated that of 
the population in the United States and Britain. 

The most important thing to note about Israels economic setup 
is that it is capitalist. That is, private individuals or corporations 
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own and operate the overwhelming majority of the factories, banks, 
and commercial establishments and exploit the natural resources. 
The co-operatives fit into the general framework of this profit 
system. It is the capitalist character of Israel and the absence of any 
feudal heritage that chiefly distinguish its economy from that of 
Arab Palestine and the rest of the Middle East. 

Capitalism in a modern sense begins in Jewish Palestine with 
the agricultural colonies of the eighties and ’nineties, most of which 
were founded or taken over by the multi-millionaire French Jew, 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild. In other words, the capitalist system 
got its start largely on a philanthropic basis. The colonies were of 
the plantation type and used a good deal of wage-labor—the cheap 
Arab kind. At the Baron’s direction and under the supervision of 
his agents they concentrated on grape cultivation. But wEen Lord 
Bountiful withdrew his subsidies in 1899, the colonies were thrown 
into acute crisis and many of the vines had to be uprooted. 

Whatever may be said for this type of farming as a business 
enterprise, the attempt to establish a capitalist plantation system 
proved from the standpoint of Zionist political aims an unmitigated 
failure. Concentration on a single crop (monoculture) meant 
increased dependence on the fluctuations of the market, with all 
the instability that this implies. It meant production largely for 
export rather than the development of a balanced agriculture that 
could supply the home market and nourish nationhood. Profit con¬ 
siderations prevented the settling of those extensive parts of the 
country which required irrigation and other measures of soil 
improvement. The dictates of profit also resulted in discrimination 
against the more highly paid Jewish workers. (The Jewish labor 
movement, as we have seen, countered this by discriminating against 
Arab workers.) Moreover, this type of agriculture tended to pro¬ 
duce a parasitic planter class lacking deep ties with the country. 
Even today many of the Jewish orange groves have absentee owners 
living abroad. 

Nor could the small independent farmer, characteristic of other 
capitalist countries, be easily transplanted to Palestine. The cost of 
that kind of farming was prohibitive on the tough soil of Palestine* 
And the small farmer, forced to bend all his energies toward pro¬ 
viding a livelihood for himself and his family, was hardly more 
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adaptable to the political objectives of Zionism than the plantation 
owner. Under Palestinian conditions the development of an agri¬ 
culture that could become the cornerstone of nationhood therefore 
had to be undertaken with public rather than private funds. And it 
had to evolve new forms to meet new problems. The first experi¬ 
ments in co-operative farming began in 1908. From the outset these 
settlements shunned moncKulture and devoted themselves to mixed 
farming. And it was the expansion of co-operative agriculture after 
World War I that created conditions which also made it possible to 
establish individual small farms on a non-co-operative basis. These 
have^ however, played a subordinate role in Jewish Palestine. At 
the end of September, 1946, three-fourths of all Jewish arable land 
was owned by public bodies.^ 

The growth of agricultural production is here illustrated.'^ 

Value of Jewish farm production (excluding citrus) 
in prices of 1937"' 


1936-37*’ 

;^i,5i3,9oo 

1943-44 

3,100,500 

1944-45 

3,497,900 

1945-46 

4,028,000 

1946-47 

4,654,680 

1947-48 

4.795700 


"Unless otherwise stated, all money values in pounds refer to the Palestine 
pound and after August 17, 1948, to the Israel pound. As of December 31, 

1948, the official rate of exchange for the Israel pound was $4.0275, the same 
as for the pound sterling. However, for certain approved purposes, among 
them trade with dollar countries, the government of Israel granted an 
exchange rate of $3 to the pound. This was for all practical purposes the 
effective rate. With the devaluation of the British pound on September 18, 

1949, both the official and effective rates of the Israel pound were reduced to 
$2.80. 

^’The date in each case covers the period from October i of one year to 
September 30 of the next. 

Thus, in the decade from 193^-37 ^ 946"47 ^he value of farm 

production excluding citrus more than tripled. In the same period 
the Jewish population increased about 55 per cent. Nevertheless, 
Jewish Palestine has not been self-sufficient in food, and Israel is far 
from self-sufficient today. At the time of the U.N. partition decision 
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only about half the food of the Jewish urban population was sup¬ 
plied by Jewish agriculture; a small proportion came from Palestine 
Arab farms, and the rest had to be imported. 

A major branch of agriculture is the cultivation of oranges and 
other citrus fruits, which developed on a large commercial scale 
after World War I. This was the one sector of the entire economy 
in which Jewish and Arab capitalists developed some measure of 
co-operation, by jointly marketing their crops. Citrus fruits have 
been (except during World War II) Palestine’s most important 
export; in the five years before the war they represented 77 per cent 
of the value of all exports.'^ After a partial recovery from the war¬ 
time crisis, citrus suffered again, together with agriculture as a 
whole, during the Yishuv’s war of liberation. 

TPIE GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 

Lord Bountiful in the person of Baron Edmund de Rothschild 
may also be considered the founder of Jewish industry in Palestine. 
This was largely in the nature of an auxiliary to the Baron’s agri¬ 
cultural interests. Thus he built huge wine cellars at Rishon le-Zion 
and Zichron Yakov, established a silk mill in Galilee, and factories 
for the production ot raisins and spices. At Tantura, the Arab 
seacoast town near Zichron Yakov, there may still be seen the 
abandoned hulk of the glass factory he built. However, genuine 
industrialization moved so slowly that at the end of World War I 
most of Palestine manufactures, Jewish and Arab, still consisted of 
handicrafts and employed only about 10,000 persons, of whom over 
one-third were self-employed or unpaid family workers.^’ 

Modern industrial development began in the twenties, but did 
not take on momentum till the indux of refugees in the following 
decade. During World War II, when Palestine became a supply 
center for Allied forces in the Middle East, and many sources of 
imports were cut off, industry expanded greatly. But this industrial¬ 
ization has not equally embraced Palestine’s two peoples. “Today,” 
wrote the authors of Palestine: Problem and Promise in 1946, 
“perhaps five-sixths of the gainfully occupied in manufactures work 
in Jewish enterprises, and these enterprises account for a somewhat 
larger fraction of the total net value of manufacturing output.”^' 
In considering Israel’s industrial development one must bear 
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in mind that everything is on a much smaller scale than in most 
countries. For example, in all its manufacturing establishments 
combined there were in 1949 fewer workers than in the Ford River 
Rouge plant. The following figures trace the growth of Jewish 
industry (excluding handicrafts'^): 



^ 93 ° 

J937 

1942 

1946 

1948 

Establishments 
Gainfully employed 
(workers and 

624 


2,120 

2,445 

3-350 

employers) 

Gross value of 
annual output 

7.5^2 

21,964 

45,049“ 

49,960 

35,000' 

(in ^000) 

2,080 

7,892 

36,287'" 

43,250 

75,000' 

Capital (in £000) 

2,095 

11,064 

20,523 

e 



*As of 1943. 

b^pproxiniatc. Does not include employers. 

‘'Tliis figure and those for 1946 and 1948 reflect the inflationary rise in 
prices. Jn pre-war prices the 1942 figure would be about 16,000,000. 

‘’Approximate. 

*'No figures a\ailab]c. 

Israel’s industry is predominantly a consumers’ goods industry, 
producing chiefly for the home market. In 1946 the largest industry, 
both from the standpoint of numbers employed and the value of its 
products, was the textile and clothing industry. Enterprises are 
small—in 1942 only 3.7 per cent of all industrial establishments 
(excluding handicrafts) employed 100 or more workers. Another 
3.8 per cent employed from 50 to 99 workers.^ In the same year 
nearly hall of all manufacturing establishments were owned by 
individuals, and only about 17 per cent by corporations, which com¬ 
bine the capital of many individuals.^ (The rest were owned by 
partnerships or co-operatives.) In the United States in 1939 51.7 per 
cent of all manufacturing firms were owned by corporations.^’' 

During World War II and the postwar period the manufacture 
of producers’ goods—industrial and agricultural machinery, machine 
tools, etc.—was stepped up considerably and the character of Jewish 
industry was modified in other respects. In Israel’s liberation war a 
light armaments industry was established which played an im¬ 
portant role in partly countering the effects of the American and 



United Nations embargoes. But despite these advances, light in¬ 
dustry still predominates—food, textile and clothing, leather, light 
metal, chemicals, diamond cutting and polishing. Production con¬ 
tinues to be based on small or medium-sized enterprises, with handi¬ 
crafts and home industries still playing a considerable part. And 
the typical Israeli manufacturer continues to be by American or even 
Western European standards a small business man. 

Though Israel is the most industrialized country in the Middle 
East, it is a long way from having the quantity and quality of 
industrial development necessary to safeguard its independence, 
absorb a large immigration, and promote its people’s welfare. An 
industrially retarded country must under capitalist coiulitit)ns in¬ 
evitably become a colony, regardless of whether it eii ()\ s iormal 
political independence. It is a truism that all imperialist countries, 
despite ballyhoo to the contrary, seek to prevent the industrialization 
of the colonies and semi-colonies except to such limited degree as 
suits their own purposes. The struggle for national independence is 
therefore inseparable from the struggle lor industrialization. In 
Israel’s case industrial development is essential for another reason: 
it can provide the largest number of jobs for immigrants. 

Pmt industrialization means, above all, heavy industry, especially 
machine-building. There is a prevalent motion that because Israel is 
poor in raw materials, it is incapable of developing its own heavy 
industry and must always meet the greater part of its machinery 
requirements through imports. The beginnings Israel has already 
made in steel and machinery manufacture indicate, however, that 
with proper policies and controls, a heavy industry can be built to 
supply the home market and the Middle East. 

Nor is the problem merely lack of capital and skilled man¬ 
power. What Israel needs is not only capital and technique, but, 
above all, policy. It needs a program in internal and external affairs 
that will rescue it from the maelstrom into which reactionary 
foreign interests are dragging it—a program that will develop all its 
economic potentialities for abundance and freedom. 

LABOR ENTERPRISE 

No discussion of Israel’s economy can omit that important 
sector which is operated by the trade union movement. Much non- 
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sense has been written about this sector. It has been called the 
beginnings of a “labor commonwealth/’ which it is not. Undoubt¬ 
edly it has many unique features. Trade unions in other capitalist 
countries also sometimes engage in business, but never on so 
extensive a scale. A wide variety of enterprises in industry, agri¬ 
culture, trade, transport, building construction, and finance are 
either owned bv the Histadrut or one of its subsidiaries, or are 
organized as co-o|)eratives affiliated to the labor federation. 

Idle Histadrut has been called the biggest capitalist in Palestine. 
This is undoubtedly true, though its enterprises are not privately 
owned, nor are the [irohts pocketed by individual investors. Ger¬ 
hard Muenzner, the leading authority on the economic institutions 
of the Histadrut, has estimated their total investments in 1947 at 
20,000,000, of which {2,000,000 were in agriculture.^^ This was 
nearly 10 jK-r cent of the total Jewish capital, public and private, 
imported into Palestine since 1917. We can get a conception of the 
magnitude of the Histadrut’s holdings if we translate them into an 
American etjuivalent. In proportion to population they would have 
represented in 1947 investment in the United States of $18,000,- 
000,000—about equal to the total domestic investment of the Ameri¬ 
can oil industry! 

The reader should, however, be warned against the temptation 
to exaggerate the Histadrut's weight in the country’s economic life. 
In his recent book on Israel, Arthur Koestler writes: “More than 
half of Israel’s industrial enterprises are owned and run on a co¬ 
operative basis by the trade unions.”This is nonsense. Neither 
the Histadrut nor any other responsible agency or official has made 
such a claim. Whether in terms of the number of enterprises owned 
or of the value of production, the trade unions are a minor factor in 
industry. According to the American section of the Jewish Agency, 
“about 80 per cent to 90 per cent of Israel industry is owned and 
operated by private individuals and corporations. . . 

The Histadrut’s main strength is in mixed farming, where in 
1943 represented 70 per cent of the total value of production; road 
transport (70 per cent), and building (66 per cent). In industry its 
share in the value of output in 1943 was only 10 per cent to 12 per 
cent.^^ 

How did a trade union federation happen to get into business 
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in such a big way? The answer lies in the specific conditions of 
Palestine and in the fact that the Histadrut is primarily a Zionist 
nationalist institution and only secondarily a labor organization. 
''Histadrut s main tas\!' writes Muenzner, "is the realization of 
Zionism, Histadrut identifies itself with the primary elements in 
Zionist work: immigration and settlement. The whole economic, 
trade union and cultural edifice of labor is built on these two 
pillars of its ideology.”(Emphasis in original.— A.B.M.) 

The settlement of immigrants required the building of houses 
and roads. Since private capital proved inadec]uate for this task or 
found it too unprofitable, the Histadrut had to undertake it on its 
own, largely with funds provided by its members. This was how 
Solel Boneh, today the largest construction company in the Middle 
East, was started. There followed various enterprises to manufac¬ 
ture building materials and to operate in related fields. In some 
instances, these enterprises are owned in partnership with private 
capital. 

Co-operative farm settlements affiliated to the Histadrut also 
required co-operative marketing and purchasing. Hence arose 
Tnuva, which in recent years has marketed about 70 per cent of the 
total Jewish agricultural production excluding citrus, and Hamashbir 
Hamerkazi, the central purchasing co-operative, which is the largest 
trading firm in Israel. And out of the needs of immigration and 
settlement there also developed co-operative banking, credit societies, 
mortgage companies, insurance firms, etc. Various independent co¬ 
operatives also affiliated to the Histadrut. Thus the country’s entire 
bus transportation system, which is the chief means of travel, is in 
the hands of Histadrut affiliates. 

This vast network of economic institutions is operated by a 
holding company called the General Co-operative Association of 
Jewish Labor in Israel (Chevrat Ovdim). Every Histadrut member 
is automatically a member of this co-operative association, and its 
directing bodies are identical with those of the Histadrut.^® 

It cannot be said, however, that these Histadrut enterprises have 
led the way in establishing model wage standards and other work¬ 
ing conditions. Since the policy-makers of the labor federation have 
been primarily concerned with achieving bourgeois nationalist aims 
in partnership with capitalist elements, they have often been only 
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too ready to sacrifice the interests of the workers in both the co- 
operative and private enterprises. Thus Histadrut companies have 
at times led the way in a negative sense—in fixing low wage-scales 
that have become standard for entire industries. 

IS IT SOCIALISM? 

The scope of Israel’s labor enterprise inevitably raises the ques¬ 
tion of its social meaning. In the literature on Palestine one reads 
much about “socialist farms,” and in Israel itself such talk is com¬ 
monplace. A Histadrut publication tells us that “The new genera¬ 
tion born on these settlements does not know the meaning of 
exploitation or of private property.” And the purpose of Chevrat 
Ovdim, “is to unite all the workers of Israel on a co-operative basis 
and thus create a free, self-supporting workers’ society.” The 
P'oreign Minister of Israel, Moshe Sharett, one of the leaders of the 
Labor Party, has added a new wrinkle by citing “Israel’s demonstra¬ 
tion of the coexistence within its national framework of divergent 
economic systems,” and urging that this serve as a model for the 
peaceful coexistence of socialist Russia and capitalist America.’*^ 

Do these co-operatives actually constitute a different system 
from the privately owned enterprises? What about the “socialism” 
of Israel’s co-operatives farms? These are of three main types: 

1. The moshav consists of individual farms of uniform size, 
generally on land owned by the Jewish National Fund, with co¬ 
operative marketing and purchasing. 

2. The moshav ovdim is similar to the moshav except that 
hired labor is banned and the principle of co-operation is extended 
to include credit, the ownership of large equipment and to some 
extent cultivation of the land. 

3. The kibbuts is a communal farm in which there are no 
individual holdings and all production and related activities arc 
co-operative. The individual household is also abolished and is 
replaced by the communal household embracing the entire farm. 

The moshav and moshav ovdim consist of small individual 
farmers in varying stages of co-operation. The kibbuts, on the other 
hand, is a co-operative of agricultural workers in which communal 
principles govern most activities. In recent years a fourth form has 
appeared, the moshav shitufi or meshek shitufi. This is a cross 
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between the kibbuts and the moshav ovdim, the major portion of 
the land being farmed co-operativcly, but each member having his 
own house and a small plot of ground. 

Most of these co-operatives except those in the moshav grouj:) 
are affiliated to the Histadrut. In 1946 5.2 per cent of the total 
Jewish population lived in moshavim and moshvei ovdim, and 6.2 
per cent in kibbutsim. Another 14.^ per cent lived in villages of 
individual farms such as exist in other capitalist countries.“^* This 
kind of village is known as a moshava (plural, moshavot). How¬ 
ever, the combined area of the co-operative farms was greater than 
that of the non-co-operative, and the number of those actually 
engaged in agriculture was also substantially greater in the former. 

While the co-operatives of Israel have certain distinctive fea¬ 
tures, in principle they are not different from those in other coun¬ 
tries. Co-operatives originated in England during the rise of 
industrial capitalism at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries. They represented an effort on the part of 
workers or small producers to combat high prices and the domina¬ 
tion of the market by private capital. It was inevitable that their 
practical value in adding to consumers’ real income should have 
made them a fertile field for reformist illusions that the evils of 
capitalism could be eliminated without eliminating the system. It 
was likewise inevitable that since they provided, in the words of 
Frederick Engels, '‘practical proof that the merchant and the 
manufacturer are socially quite unnecessary,”^^ they should have 
given rise to utopian illusions that through the mere accretion of 
co-operatives, capitalism could be overcome and socialism estab¬ 
lished. The co-operative farm colonies that were organized in the 
United States in the second quarter of the nineteenth century—the 
most celebrated was that haunt of famous intellectuals, Brook Farm 
—were inspired by the ideas of the great English and French 
utopian socialists, Robert Owen and Charles Fourier. 

The co-operatives in Israel differ from those in other capitalist 
countries chiefly in these respects: 

I. They originated not as a consequence of the rise of capitalist 
industry, but, on the contrary, because of a lack of it. The dearth 
of private capital for the development of agriculture and industry, 
especially the former, and for the employment of Zionist immigrants 



compelled the mobilization of public capital and its co-operative 
utilization by groups of workers and workers’ organizations. The 
funds were contributed largely by Jews in other countries. 

2. Instead of being formed to mitigate some of the evils of 
capitalism, the co-operatives in Palestine have had as their purpose 
the development and settlement of a backward, pre-capitalist coun¬ 
try. Thus they actually helped pave the way for private capitalism. 

3. Instead of operating chiefly in the field of distribution, these 
co-operatives were first organized in production and continue to 
have their primary emphasis in that sphere. 

4. Jewish Palestine has achieved the only successful agricultural 
producers’ co-operatives on an extensive scale in the capitalist world. 
Today most of Jewish mixed farming is concentrated in the co¬ 
operative settlements. It is in regard to these and especially the 
kibbuts that the question of socialism is usually raised. 

The kibbuts was the first type of co-operative farm to develop in 
Palestine in the years immediately before World War 1 . As already 
indicated, it arose out of practical necessity rather than because of 
the socialist sentiments of some of Palestine’s pioneers. It proved 
to be the cheapest, quickest, most efficient way of settling immi¬ 
grants on the land—and settling them where Zionist plans required, 
without regard for profit or loss. This type of farm also proved most 
suitable for defensive purposes. At the same time the most idealistic 
elements among the settlers, those who sought a synthesis of Zion¬ 
ism and socialism, welcomed the opportunity to work in a setup 
which conformed to their own petty-bourgeois socialist concepts. 

It is no exaggeration to say that these co-operative farms planted 
the seed of Jewish nationhood in Palestine. They fixed its terri¬ 
torial framework and created the domestic market for its future 
industry. In other words, they became the foundation on which a 
capitalist nation arose in an area characterized by semi-feudal back¬ 
wardness. This is the objective role they played. Subjectively, how¬ 
ever, in the minds of the co-operative farmers and their ideologists, 
this has appeared as a process of building socialism. 

But neither government ownership nor co-operative ownership 
by itself constitutes socialism or necessarily even a step toward 
socialism. The architects of scientific socialism, Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, repeatedly criticized those who advocated co- 
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operatives as the solution to mankind’s ills—Proudhon, Buchez, the 
leader of French Catholic “socialism,'’ and especially Ferdinand 
Lasalle, who proposed that this painless path to socialism be con¬ 
structed with the aid of Bismarck’s government. At the same time 
there is a historic link between co-operatives under capitalism and 
the future socialist society. Marx pointed out: “The co-operative 
factories of the laborers themselves represent within the old form 
the first beginnings of the new, although they naturally reproduce, 
and must reproduce, everywhere in their actual organization all the 
shortcomings of the prevailing system. . . . The capitalist stock 
companies as well as the co-operative factories may be considered as 
forms of transition from the capitalist mode of production to the 
associated one, with this distinction, that the antagonism [between 
capital and labor] is met negatively in the one, positively in the 
other.”^^ 

Israel’s kibbutsim and moshvei ovdim have also demonstrated 
the superiority of co-operative over individualistic methods in agri¬ 
culture and have given intimations of the still greater achievements 
possible in a socialist society. And they have afforded examples of 
how human beings, freed from the competitive struggle for private 
gain, can live in comradeship and work for the common good. 

But they have also produced a bumper crop of illusions. The 
visitor to Israel is often assured that the kibbutsim are more ad¬ 
vanced than the collective farms in the Soviet Union. Superficially 
and in the abstract this may appear to be true, but once we look into 
the actual social content of these settlements, any comparison with 
the Soviet collectives becomes absurd. Do the kibbutsim really 
stand outside the capitalist system that is dominant in Israel.^ 

The members of the kibbuts are not paid wages, but receive 
food, clothing, housing, medical care, education for their children, 
etc., from the collective as a whole. Where does it all come from.^^ 
Only a small part of these goods and services are produced in the 
kibbuts itself. Most of them have to be bought with money in the 
capitalist market. Where does the kibbuts get its money ? By selling 
the greater part of its products, agricultural and industrial (many 
kibbutsim also operate workshops) in the market. Thus the kib¬ 
butsim are an integral part of a profit economy. In fact, the “social¬ 
ist” Jewish farms are more deeply involved in the capitalist market 
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than are the semi-feudal Arab farms which produce largely for their 
own consumption. And the elimination of money from the relations 
between the kibbuts as employer and its workers only serves to 
conceal the domination of money over the activities of the kibbuts 
as capitalist entrepreneur. 

The kibbutsim are further tied to capitalist economy through 
their heavy indebtedness. In 1946 their debts totaled 6,264,000, 
nearly one-half the total indebtedness of Jewish agriculture exclud¬ 
ing citrus production.^^ Part of this debt is owed to Zionist institu¬ 
tions, but a large part is owed to private banks and credit companies 
—enterprises which are linked with the financial systems of Britain 
and the United States. Thus a substantial slice of the surplus value 
produced by the kibbuts members goes to pay interest and 
amortization, that is, into the pockets of capitalist stockholders. 

It is often claimed that in place of wages, the principle of “from 
each according to his ability, to each according to his needs” 
operates in the kibbuts. This too is more apparent than real. Marx 
pointed out and the Soviet experience has confirmed that under 
socialism payment must be unequal in accordance with the work 
produced. Only in the higher stage, communism, after the distinc¬ 
tion between manual and intellectual labor has disappeared and the 
productive forces have increased to the point where abundance for 
all becomes possible—“then and then only can the narrow bourgeois 
horizon of rights be left far behind and society will inscribe on its 
banner: ‘From each according to his ability, to each according to 
his need.’ 

But in Israel’s communal farms the satisfaction of need is 
severely limited by the fact that the country’s productive forces are 
still relatively undeveloped and are prevented from attaining their 
full potentialities by the capitalist ownership of the major means of 
production. Satisfaction of needs in the kibbutsim has also been 
dependent on fluctuations of the market. For example, before 
World War II the kibbutsim lived on a poverty level and the diet 
was hardly better than the subsistence variety. The war boom, 
which brought increased income, enabled them to improve the diet 
and expand the satisfaction of other wants. But they are still far 
from representing a life of even modest comfort. 

All this points up the fact that the social content of co-operatives 
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is determined not primarily by their internal setup, but by the class 
nature of state power and the character of the entire economic and 
social development of the country. The experience of Jewish 
Palestine serves to underline Lenin’s statement that “under the 
capitalist state the co-operatives are collective capitalist institutions.”^’^ 
Circumstantial proof of this is the fact that the kibbuts has 
proved to be a bottle into which any kind of wine can be poured. 
Communal farm settlements have been established not only by 
workers’ organizations with Left tendencies, but by conservative 
religious and middle-class groups that are hostile to socialism. 
Much, therefore, depends on the political side of kibbuts activity. 
In the past these settlements served not only as channels for utopian 
ideas, but often as instruments of class collaboration and of national 
collaboration with foreign imperialism. At the same time they are 
mass people’s organizations which in the liberation war played an 
outstanding role in the defense of the country. 

The material prerequisite for socialism is a more developed 
modern industry, which does not exist in Israel today. The political 
prerequisite is state power in the hands of the working class and its 
allies, which also does not exist in Israel. It should be added that 
this is quite different from capitalist state power administered by 
Labor or so-called Socialist ministers. The U.S.S.R. and the people’s 
democracies of Eastern Europe have demonstrated the decisive 
character of this political prerequisite. 

In Israel it can be said that socialism is growing more in the 
capitalist city than on the “socialist” farm. That is, the development 
of industry and the growth in the number, cohesiveness, and 
political understanding of the industrial workers will create both 
the material and political conditions for the establishment of that 
socialist society toward which so many—perhaps a majority—of 
Israel’s citizens already aspire. 

But meanwhile the co-operative farms face a new challenge of 
a twofold character. First, will they prove adequate to the task of 
absorbing a considerable part of the large immigration arriving each 
month? This is a different type of immigrant from the pioneers 
who built Israel’s farm settlements. Not many of the newcomers 
wish to go into agriculture, and of those who do, few have had the 
necessary experience. These difficulties have been enhanced by 
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certain shortcomings of the co-operative farms themselves. Utopian 
aspects of their structure, which in an earlier period, when condi¬ 
tions were different, may have had some practical value, today act 
as obstacles to providing work for masses of immigrants. For 
example, the ban on hired labor has prevented the employment of 
immigrants at wages and has also deprived the farms of needed 
workers. Particularly in the case of the kibbutsim have the rigid 
setup and the exacting demands made on individual members 
created formidable bottlenecks. As a result of both the character 
of the immigrants and the shortcomings of the co-operatives, only 
about 8 per cent of the 21^,000 immigrants who arrived during Is¬ 
rael’s first year were absorbed by agriculture.^^^ This compares with 
a farm population that previously was about 25 per cent of the total. 

The second aspect of the challenge is political. The problems 
of Israel’s people cannot be solved by concentrating solely on the 
tasks of economic reconstruction and military defense. The political 
struggle is decisive—in fact, decisive for those tasks too. Only by 
bridging the gap that still separates them from the city workers can 
the co-operative farmers fight effectively against the twin forces of 
foreign imperialism and indigenous capitalist reaction that seek to 
undermine national independence and social progress. And only in 
this way can the co-operative settlements eventually, when condi¬ 
tions in the Middle East are ripe, become factors in the socialist 
transformation of the country. 
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VII. The Master Is Not at Home 


So far we have been discussing these problems as if Israel were 
master of its economic destiny. It isn't. Before there were Israel and 
Arab states in Palestine, there was imperialism. And since the 
advent of Israel, as of the Arab states, imperialism continues to be 
master of the Middle East, crippling the economic development and 
limiting the political freedom of the nations within that area. 

Zionist propaganda is accustomed to treating Israel (formerly 
Jewish Palestine) as if it were hermetically sealed from the forces 
that shape its environment. It would be a gross oversimplification 
to say that the problems of Israel’s economic independence are pre¬ 
cisely the same as those of the Arab states. Yet it falsifies reality and 
conceals the fundamental nature of Israel’s problems to gloss over 
the fact that in an economic sense it has not yet achieved independ¬ 
ence fro7n foreign imperialism. Moreover, the policies of Israel’s 
government are aggravating this situation and jeopardizing the 
country’s hard-won political freedom. 

Take, for example, foreign trade. As is well known, foreign 
trade is used by the great capitalist powers as an instrument of 
economic subjugation. In Palestine’s case, Britain and its possessions, 
utilizing various devices, early established their dominance in both 
imports and exports. In 1947, the last year for which complete 
figures are available, the United Kingdom was first in trade in both 
directions; together with her possessions she accounted for 29.2 per 
cent of the value of Palestine’s imports* and 39 per cent of the 

^Britain’s share in Palestine’s imports was actually greater in view of the 
fact that imports from the British puppet state of Transjordan and from 
Iran and Iraq (mostly oil from British-dominated companies) accounted for 
13.2 per cent of the total. 
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value of exports/ During World War II and the postwar period 
the United States also began pushing ahead. The $ioo million 
American Export-Import Bank credit granted to the government of 
Israel for the purchase of equipment gave the United States first 
place by a wide margin in 1949 imports. Of the country’s two most 
valuable exports, citrus and cut diamonds, most of the former were 
in the first two years of the Jewish state going to Britain and 
most of the latter to the United States. Thus Anglo-American 
imperialism continues its ascendance in Jewish Palestine’s foreign 
trade, though the relative positions of the two powers have changed 
in favor of the United States. 

Israel’s industry still suffers from the adverse effects of the 
mandatory period when it was largely unprotected against the com¬ 
petition of foreign, especially Ikitish goods, and was subjected to 
various restrictions that hindered its growth. Palestine’s economic 
freedom has been further hobbled by that unhappy good fortune it 
has shared with the other Middle Eastern countries of having 
Britain owe it money. “Palestine’s sterling balances in London,” 
writes The Anglo-Pdestine Year Boo\, “bind the country to the 
U.K. and accentuate the tendency for exchanging goods with the 
U.K. all the more because Britain can buy not only industrial prod¬ 
ucts, but also, and mainly, citrus fruit—the staple export crop of the 
country.”^ 

These sterling balances were accumulated largely as a result of 
Britain’s wartime purchases in the Middle East. But in this case it 
is the debtor who holds the whiphand: London rather than Cairo 
or Baghdad—or Tel Aviv—determines how and to what extent 
these funds are to be released. This situation reveals the true rela¬ 
tions that exist in the capitalist world behind the formal facade of 
equality of nations. 

Banks and insurance companies provide additional channels 
for foreign economic penetration. At the conclusion of World War 
II there were five foreign and twenty local banks in Palestine. The 
former at the end of October, IQ45, held 67.4 per cent of all the 
deposits and accounted for 35.2 per cent of all the credit.'^ The bulk 
of the deposits and credit was concentrated in three of the five 
foreign banks. These were Barclays, the Ottoman Bank, and the 
Anglo-Palestine Bank. Barclays is one of England’s big four and 



has branches in all parts of the British Empire. Under the Mandate 
it was banker to the Palestine government and agent for the 
Palestine Currency Board. The Ottoman Bank, though incor¬ 
porated in Turkey, is British-controlled; it operates chiefly in the 
Middle East. The Anglo-Palestine Bank was founded by the World 
Zionist Organization and dates back to 1902. In Israel it is generally 
regarded as a completely local institution, and it has become virtu¬ 
ally the country’s national bank despite its name and its incorpora¬ 
tion in London. While Anglo-Palestine cannot be considered a 
foreign bank in the same sense as Barclays or the Ottoman Bank, 
its connection with Britain has been more than technical. It “has 
mainly British capital”^ and has been closely associated with Lloyds 
Bank, another of the big four, which owns some of its stock.* 

Anglo-Palestine is banker to the government of Israel and 
issued the Jewish state’s new currency. It is the only one of the 
foreign banks which carries on investment activities. This it docs 
through a subsidiary, the A.B.P. Investment Company. Another 
subsidiary is the General Mortgage Bank of Palestine, the country’s 
leading mortgage institution. Anglo-Palestine also holds about 10 
per cent of the stock of the Histadrut’s Workers’ Bank.*^ 

Of the local banks, several are also foreign-owned or controlled. 
Thus the Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions and the Pales¬ 
tine Mortgage and Savings Bank are subsidiaries of an American 
firm, the Palestine Economic Corporation. Another local bank, the 
Palestine Corporation, is predominantly British-owned. 

As for insurance companies, according to a leading Palestine 
English language journal, “the present position is that every year 
large sums collected as premiums in this country are sent abroad.”® 
Most of these funds have gone to London, though American and 
Canadian companies are giving the British increasing competition. 

*Most of the voting stock is held by a Zionist institution, Otzar Hityashvut 
Haychudim Jewish Colonial Trust, Ltd. Two other types of stock were 
issued in London in 1935 and 1936. “When the preference shares were issued 
in 1935, Lloyds Bank took a moderate packet of these as a token of friendship. 
The shares, both preference and ‘A’ ordinary were bought by the usual 
English investing public, including investment trusts, insurance companies, 
pension and provident funds as well as private investors.” (From a letter to 
the author from A. Doron, joint secretary, Anglo-Palestine Bank, Tel Aviv, 
May 13, 1949.) 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 

What about foreign investments? “In comparison with Egypt 
or Syria,” writes Alfred Bonne, “the amount of capital domiciled 
abroad and invested in the young industry [of Jewish Palestine] is 
very low. With the exception of the foreign-owned oil refineries 
and a few concession undertakings, the capital of the majority of 
industrial enterprises, probably more than 8o per cent, is in the 
hands of Palestinian residents.”*^ 

This is a misleading statement. Whereas the first sentence 
speaks of the amount of foreign capital invested in the industry of 
Jewish Palestine, the second deals with the number of enterprises in 
which it is invested. To say that the majority of Jewish industrial 
enterprises do not contain foreign capital is like saying that the 
majority of American enterprises are not owned by Wall Street. 
Both statements are true. But both conceal who it is that sits in the 
driver’s scat of the nation’s economy. 

No precise figures are available concerning the amount of 
foreign capital invested in Jewish Palestine. The authors of Pales¬ 
tine: Problem and Profnise make a rough estimate that about ^(^129 
million (including Christian and Moslem funds) were imported 
into Palestine between 1919 and 1939, of which £2?^ million, or a 
little over 20 per cent, were foreign investments.® In comparison 
with most colonial countries this is a small proportion. However, 
by itself this percentage figure sheds little light on the role of foreign 
capital in the economy of Palestine. In what enterprises is this 
capital invested ? To what extent do foreigners control firms through 
minority stock ownership? What is the role of foreign banks in 
dominating enterprises in which they own no stock? 

Data are lacking to answer these questions with even approxi¬ 
mate accuracy. Three additional factors help to obscure the role of 
investments from abroad in Israel’s economic life: foreign capital is 
usually interwoven with local Jewish capital in enterprises under 
local management; most of the pounds and dollars represent invest¬ 
ments by British and American Jews, a fact which in the past 
caused the Jewish Agency and other Zionist spokesmen to make no 
distinction between foreign and native capital, lumping them to¬ 
gether under the designation Jewish; so much of the development 
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of Jewish Palestine has been financed by gift capital, contributed 
largely by Jews abroad, that this too has helped mask the role of 
capital invested for the private profit of foreigners. 

All that can be attempted therefore is the presentation of a few 
facts to show that the actual weight of private foreign capital in the 
economic life of Israel is considerably greater than indicated by its 
share in the total capital brought into the country. If we go back to 
Bonne’s statement, we find that he excepts from his generalization 
“the foreign-owned oil refineries and a few concession undertak¬ 
ings.” They happen to include the country’s largest and most power¬ 
ful industrial enterprises. 

The Haifa refineries belong to the Consolidated Refineries, 
Ltd., which is jointly owned by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
and the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company, the latter a part of the 
Royal Dutch-Shell empire. The pipelines belong to the Iraq Petro¬ 
leum Company, that cartel of British, Dutch, American, and French 
oil trusts. Under the Mandate the Palestine government signed 
agreements with Anglo-Iranian and Iraq Petroleum giving them 
virtual extra-territorial rights. They were exempted from all exist¬ 
ing and future taxes as well as from customs duties, and were 
granted free use of water and building materials and the right to 
expropriate land, import cheap labor, build harbors, railroads, air¬ 
ports, and radio stations. No price control was imposed on petro¬ 
leum products, and as a result oil prices in Palestine were higher 
than in England, Holland, and other countries that obtained oil 
from the Haifa refineries. When the Palestine government granted 
a similar concession to the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company, which 
planned to construct a pipeline from Saudi Arabia to Haifa, the 
Palestine Economic Review wrote in its February, 1946, issue: 

“This is a typical colonial concession granted by an alien gov¬ 
ernment at the expense of the country under its rule. .. . The above 
concession represents a glaring example of the enslavement of the 
country’s economy to international capital.” 

Yet the government of Israel has steadfastly refused to cancel 
these enslaving foreign concessions. 

Foreign-controlled companies were also granted under the Man¬ 
date monopolistic concessions for the exploitation of the country’s 
two principal natural resources: water and the mineral deposits of 
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the Dead Sea. The Palestine Electric Corporation, which generates 
from the waters of the Jordan, Yarmuk, and Auja Rivers about 92 
per cent of all the electricity consumed in Palestine, was started by a 
Palestinian Jewish engineer, Pinchas Rutenberg. However, the com¬ 
pany soon came under the control of foreign interests, mostly British, 
including non-Jewish investors. The chairman of Palestine Electric 
is Viscount Samuel, who was the first British High Commissioner 
in Palestine. The company has been linked to the chief British 
electrical trust, the General Electric Company, through the presence 
on its board of directors of Sir Harry Railing, chairman and joint 
manager of General Electric.* It was also linked to Imperial Chem¬ 
ical Industries and the International Nickel Company of Canada 
through another board member, the late Lord Melchett, son of the 
original Lord Melchett (the former Sir Alfred Mond), who at one 
time was head of both these world trusts. 

Palestine Electric’s concession covers the entire country with 
the exception of the Jerusalem area where the concession was 
granted to the Jerusalem Electric and Public Service Corporation. 
I’his company was formed by the Power Securities Corporation, of 
London, and is completely owned by British non-Jewish capital. 

Palestine Potash, Ltd., holds the Dead Sea concession, which 
does not expire till 2005. Like Palestine Electric, it was started by 
Palestinian Jews, but also succumbed to foreign capital. The largest 
single shareholder is an American firm, Palestine Economic Cor¬ 
poration, which also owns stock in Palestine Electric. As of Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1948, the Palestine Economic Corporation held 20 per cent of 
the outstanding voting stock of Palestine Potash.® Various other 
American interests have acquired a sizeable share in the potash 
bonanza so that in 1948-49 the American investors succeeded in 
wresting control from their British rivals. Palestine Economic Cor¬ 
poration has the decisive voice. 

Most of the remaining stock is owned by British Jewish and 
non-Jewish interests. The principal British holding is that of C. 

•The British electrical industry was nationalized in 1948 and its assets 
vested in the British Electrical Authority. The former owners were compen¬ 
sated in the form of stock of the Electrical Authority, with principal and 
interest guaranteed by the British Treasury. Thus, big business, far from 
being eliminated from the electrical industry, has had its position buttressed 
in certain respects by this merger with the government. 



Tennant Sons & Company. This is an important group in the 
British chemical industry, with many subsidiary and associated 
companies. Though the Tennant group is nominally separate, it is 
closely integrated with Imperial Chemical Industries. 

A partial indication of the dominant position of Palestine 
Electric and Palestine Potash in the country's economy is the fact 
that in 194^ their combined capital and surplus constituted more 
than 36 per cent of the total capital invested in Jewish industry. 

As for the only other natural resource of potentially great value, 
oil, virtually all the concessions are in the hands of foreign com¬ 
panies, chiefly Petroleum Development (Palestine), Ltd., a sub¬ 
sidiary of Iraq Petroleum Company. 

Of the other British-controlled firms operating exclusively in 
Israel the most important is the Palestine Corporation. This is a 
subsidiary of the Economic Board for Palestine, formed in 1921 by 
English Jews with the first Lord Melchett as chairman. Though 
the Palestine Corporation has been enveloped in the aura of a 
Jewish nationalistic enterprise, it is a privately-owned business. 
Primarily an investment firm, it also engages in commercial bank¬ 
ing. MovSt of its capital is British-owned, though America’s Palestine 
Economic Corporation also owns some of its stock. 

The chairman of the Palestine Corporation is one of England’s 
leading oil barons, Sir Robert Waley Cohen, chairman of Anglo- 
Egyptian Oilfields, Ltd., whose owners include Royal Dutch-Shell, 
Anglo-Iranian, and the Egyptian government. Anglo-Egyptian, in 
partnership with Socony-Vacuum, has been drilling for oil with 
considerable success in Egypt’s Sinai Peninsula, not far from the 
Negev area of Palestine. Thus Sir Robert Waley Cohen appears to 
be a decidedly split personality. As chairman of the Palestine Cor¬ 
poration he is presumably interested in the development of Israel. 
But as chairman of Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields he has a direct eco¬ 
nomic interest in severing from Israel the Negev where .so much of 
its future development lies. 

Thus, the British Mandate is gone, British troops are gone, but 
British capital still feels very much at home in Israel. Of course, it 
eyes with something less than pleasure its American counterpart, 
which was formerly a modest house guest, but is now acting more 
and more like the man who came to dinner. 
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AMERICAN CAPITAL 

In 1946 the American Zionist Emergency Council estimated the 
total American private investment in Jewish Palestine at $45 million 
and American gift funds at $110 million (at the rate of $5 to the 
Palestine pound)Utilizing the calculations of Palestine: Problem 
and Promise, we can estimate that American capital represented in 
that year about 30 per cent of the total private foreign investments. 

The chief American investment up to that time was in real 
estate—land and buildings—a considerable part representing absen¬ 
tee ownership.^^ Citriculture also absorbed a large portion of the 
American investment, as did mortgages and credit institutions. 
Only a small part of the total—probably no more than 5 per cent— 
went into industry.Thus American investments during the 
period of the Mandate were primarily speculative; only an insig¬ 
nificant proportion directly aided the country’s industrialization. 

The principal American investment firm (technically it is a 
holding company) has been the Palestine Economic Corporation. 
This company is an example of how private profit, wrapping itself 
in the mantle of public weal, almost succeeds in concealing its real 
substance. The Palestine Economic Corporation is a child of the 
American Jewish Committee. The A.J.C. was organized in 1906 
by a group of wealthy Jewish bankers and industrialists, chiefly of 
German origin, and their intellectual satellites. They set themselves 
up as spokesmen for the whole of American Jewry. With few 
exceptions, A.J.C.’s leaders have represented the most reactionary 
and most assimilated sections of the Jewish business class. Closely 
linked with the A.J.C. has been the American Jewish Joint Dis¬ 
tribution Committee (J.D.C.), a philanthropic organization. 

The Palestine Economic Corporation was founded in 1926, 
developing out of an earlier company with which were merged the 
bulk of the Palestine assets of the Joint Distribution Committee. 
The earlier company had been launched by a dissident group of 
American Zionists led by the late Supreme Court Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis and the late Judge Julian W. Mack. This group opposed 
the use of public funds in Palestine economic enterprises, insisting 
that this field be left to private investors. 

The Palestine Economic Corporation was from the outset spon- 
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sored by the powerful Kuhn-Loeb banking interests in unofficial 
partnership with the banking firm of Lehman Brothers. The late 
Felix M. Warburg, senior partner in Kuhn-Loeb, became the 
largest single stockholder in P.E.C. He was made a director and a 
member of the corporation’s executive committee and later was 
named honorary president. Warburg was also a member of the 
executive committee of the American Jewish Committee.* Another 
Kuhn-Loeb partner and A.J.C. executive committee member, Lewis 
L. Strauss, also became a director of P.E.C. Strauss later played a 
key role in America’s war preparations as a member of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, a post he holds as of this writing. 

The three vice-presidents of the Palestine Economic Corpora¬ 
tion during its first few years expressed the company’s character as 
a union of American Jewish big business, dissident Zionism, and 
the non-Zionist American Jewish Committee. These vice-presidents 
were Herbert H. Lehman, a partner of Lehman Brothers, who was 
to become, first, lieutenant-governor, then, governor of New York 
state and, finally, United States senator; Robert Szold of the Mack- 
Brandeis group (he later re-entered the Zionist fold) and, inciden¬ 
tally, a brother of Harold Szold, Lehman Brothers partner; and 
Louis Marshall, president of the American Jewish Committee and 
until his death in 1929 a dominant figure in Jewish life. Lehman 
and others of his firm’s partners were also among the largest stock¬ 
holders in P.E.C. After Marshall’s death, his place as vice-president 
was taken for over a decade by Benjamin V. Cohen, who later 
became Assistant Secretary of State under James F. Byrnes. 

Today P.E.C. continues to be largely a Kuhn-Loeb-Lehman 
Brothers enterprise, operating politically through the American Jew¬ 
ish Committee, but also closely linked with the Zionist Organization 
of America. At the end of 1948, the Felix Warburg family was 
still the largest stockholder. Two other Warburgs, Edward M. M., 
son of Felix, and Eric, sit on the board of directors. The former, a 
vice-president of P.E.C., was in 1949 chairman of the Joint Distribu¬ 
tion Committee. Herbert H. Lehman is now honorary chairman 

*When die enlarged Jewish Agency was created in 1929, Felix Warburg 
was made chairman of its administrative committee. Another P.E.C. oflBcial, 
Louis Marshall, president of the American Jewish Committee, was named 
chairman of the Agency council, with Lord Melchctt as associate chairman. 
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of P.E.C.’s board, which is a roster of leading American Jewish 
capitalists. Among them is Samuel Zemurray, head of the United 
Fruit Company, the banana trust which has been notorious for its 
intervention in the internal affairs of Latin American countries. 

The Palestine Economic Corporation in 1949 had four wholly- 
owned and two majority-owned subsidiaries in Israel and invest¬ 
ments in a dozen or more other Israeli companies. The subsidiaries 
were Bayside Land Corporation, Palestine Mortgage and Savings 
Bank, Central Bank of Cooperative Institutions in Palestine, Sharon 
Water Company, Palestine Water Company, and Loan Corpora¬ 
tion. Besides the already mentioned investments in Palestine Potash 
and Palestine Electric, P.E.C. has major hotel interests and holdings 
in such firms as Ata Textile Company and Assis Palestine Fruit 
Products Company, each the largest in its field in Palestine. 

In more than two decades of operations P.E.C. has had only 
one deficit—in 1941. While for many years net profits were modest, 
since 1945 they have compared favorably with those of investment 
firms operating in the United States. In the four-year period from 
1945 to 1948 inclusive total net profits after taxes and other deduc¬ 
tions were $1,190,76^. This is nearly 6 per cent on net worth, or 
only slightly below the average for leading American investment 
firms in 1947 and 1948.^'"^ P.E.C. capital stock and surplus were at the 
end of 1948 $5,890,769, a fivefold increase since 1926.^^ 

The launching of the Palestine Economic Corporation signified 
the entry not simply of wealthy American Jews, but of American 
big business into the Palestine scene. P.E.C. must be viewed not as 
an ordinary business concern, but as one of the instruments in a 
long-range policy that has sought to shape the country’s economic 
and political development. Of great significance has been the link¬ 
ing of P.E.C. with the operations of the Warburg-Lehman-Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee group in the United Jewish Appeal. The 
United Jewish Appeal is the largest non-governmental fund-raising 
apparatus in the world, its contributions in 1947 and 1948 totaling 
over a quarter of a billion dollars. Its two principal beneficiaries 
are the United Palestine Appeal, controlled by the Zionist Organi¬ 
zation of America, and the Joint Distribution Committee, dominated 
by the non-Zionist American Jewish Committee. In 1948 a struggle 
for control of the mammoth fund-raising setup broke out between 



the Zionist leadership and a non-Zionist group that was close to the 
American Jewish Committee. The non-Zionist group was headed 
by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., general chairman of the United Jewish 
Appeal and former Secretary of the Treasury. Aided by the inter¬ 
vention of the government of Israel and the Jewish Agency, the 
predominantly non-Zionist big business group behind Morgenthau 
early in 1949 won control. 

At the height of this struggle Morgenthau became chairman of 
the board of the Palestine Economic Corporation. Simultaneously 
his chief aide, Henry Montor, the storm center of the controversy, 
became vice-president and one of P.E.C.’s six executive officers. 
Harold J. Goldenberg, wealthy Minneapolis business man, who was 
chairman of the United Jewish Appeal’s campaign cabinet, also was 
made a P.E.C. vice-president. Charles J. Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh 
financier, who had been co-chairman of the Appeal, became a 
P.E.C. director.* Herbert H. Lehman was at the same time hon¬ 
orary chairman of both the United Jewish Appeal and the Palestine 
Economic Corporation. Thus, the chairman, the honorary chair¬ 
man, two other major officers, and a director of the chief American 
investment firm operating in Israel were simultaneously in charge 
of raising the bulk of the public funds on which the government of 
Israel depended to finance the settling of new immigrants and 
much of the development of the country. The interlocking direc¬ 
torate among the Palestine Economic Corporation, the American 
Jewish Committee, the Joint Distribution Committee, and the 
United Jewish Appeal means that the investment arm and the 
philanthropic arm of the Jewish section of American big business 
are working in unison in behalf of a single policy. Who can doubt 
that such a constellation of American financial power, linked with 
Washington, wields massive influence in the economic and political 
affairs of Israel ? 

Another American investment firm playing an important role 
in Israel is the American Palestine Trading Corporation (Ampal). 
Organized in 1942, Ampal is a joint venture of American Jewish 
business, the Jewish Right-wing trade union leadership, and the 

*In addition, Morgenthau brought thirteen others into P.E.C. as direc¬ 
tors. A few months later Morgenthau and Montor resigned their posts in 
P.E.C., Robert Szold replacing the former as cliairman. 



American Labor Zionists. The chairman of the board in 1949 was 
Edmund I. Kaufmann, head of the Kay Jewelry Stores and former 
president of the Zionist Organization of America. Ampal’s presi¬ 
dent until his death in 1948 was Albert K. Epstein, Chicago indus¬ 
trialist. The vice-chairman in 1949 was Dr. Herman Seidel, chairman 
of the national executive committee of Poalei Tsion, the Labor 
Zionist organization. AmpaPs vice-president was Louis Segal, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance, a fraternal 
group under Social-Democratic leadership. On the board of direc¬ 
tors was also Isaac Hamlin, national secretary of the National 
Committee for Labor Israel, which was formed by Right-Wing 
A. F. of L. and C.I.O. leaders. 

Ampal’s special, though not exclusive, field of operations is the 
Histadrut enterprises. In 1949 it had an interlocking directorate 
with both the Palestine Economic Corporation and the United 
Jewish Appeal. Ampal has also engaged in joint business ventures 
with the former. But in contrast to P.E.C., Ampal has enlisted the 
capital of persons of small means. However, the thousands who by 
the end of January, 1949, had bought nearly 600,000 shares of pre¬ 
ferred stock at five dollars each have had no voice in the corpora¬ 
tion’s policies. The voting stock is the common stock, of which at 
the end of January, 1949, 175 shares had been issued at $50 each. 
All of these are owned by the Workers’ Bank of Tel Aviv, Chevrat 
Ovdim, the central Histadrut co-operative association, and the 
directors of Ampal.^"’ Thus, the owners of three-tenths of one per 
cent of the stock control this corporation as completely as if they 
owned it 100 per cent! 

This is not the only peculiar feature of Ampal. “Your invest¬ 
ment in Ampal is an investment in Israel,” states one of the corpora¬ 
tion's advertising folderji, appealing to the sense of solidarity of 
American Jews with their brethren in Israel. But the fact is that 
Ampal makes no investments in Israel. Despite its great love for 
that country, “until the nature and stability of Palestine’s [i.e., 
Israel’s] currency are known and established, it is the intention of 
the corporation not to make direct investments in Palestine.” 
More than a year later Ampal still had not acquired sufficient faith 
in the currency to venture direct investments in Israel. Its invest¬ 
ments have been in the form of loans to Zionist fund-raising organi- 



zations in this country. Ampal has lent money to the National 
Committee for Labor Israel, the Jewish National Fund, the Miz- 
rachi Palestine Fund, Pioneer Women’s Organization, Hashomer 
Flatsair, the Hechaluts Organization of America. The chief recip¬ 
ient of loans has been the National Committee for Labor Israel. 

All these are organizations which solicit voluntary contributions 
to finance activities in Israel. Most of them are also beneficiaries of 
the annual United Jewish Appeal campaigns. For the additional 
funds they have borrowed from Ampal they have paid interest 
ranging from 4 to 6 per cent. This has been Ampal’s principal 
source of income. In other words, philanthropic contributions are 
being used to pay dividends to private American investors—all in 
the name of Jewish patriotism. 

The funds lent to the National Committee for Labor Israel are 
transmitted by that group as a gift to the Histadrut’s Workers’ 
Bank. They are employed to grant loans for projects which, by the 
terms of an informal agreement with Ampal, are submitted for 
approval to its board of directors.’’^ Thus an American corpora¬ 
tion’s board, a majority of whose members are wealthy capitalists, 
can determine how funds on which the corporation receives a sub¬ 
stantial interest are used by the labor movement of Israel. 

Ampal also has a direct investment in the Workers’ Bank, hold¬ 
ing stock of ^{’48,000 par value, or nearly 13 per cent of the total. 
Together with the 10 per cent interest owned by the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank, this means that about one-quarter of the Histadrut bank 
is owned by private capital, American and Anglo-Palestinian. 

In 1948 Ampal floated a $10 million bond issue through the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, one of the largest New York banks. 
The bonds pay 3 per cent interest and are to be retired gradually 
over the course of ten years. Since the bonds were issued in denomi¬ 
nations of $500 and $1,000, they were obviously intended for the 
well-to-do. The $10 million was being lent to the National Com¬ 
mittee for Labor Israel at rather plump interest rates, varying from 
5 to 7 per cent. The money was to be used to finance housing and 
other Histadrut projects. If all the bonds are sold, the gravy for the 
investors will in the course of ten years amount to $1,953,964.^^ 

In September, 1948, a new investment firm, the Israel Cxirpora- 
tion of America, was organized. Even more directly than the other 
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two it exemplified the merging of private gain with a public cause. 
The Israel Corporation was sponsored by the Zionist Organization 
of America. Dr. Emanuel Neumann, president of the Z.O.A. at that 
time, was placed on the board of directors, and most of the other 
officers and directors were active both in the business world and in 
the Zionist organization. The Israel Corporation was largely a 
product of the factional struggle within the Z.O.A. and between the 
Zionist leadership and the forces in control of the United Jewish 
Appeal. The company was promoted with great fanfare and was 
obviously intended as an unfriendly competitor of the Palestine 
Economic Corporation. 

Shortly after it was launched the Israel Corporation entered into 
an agreement with the Jewish Agency for a joint investment in a 
housing project. The company was guaranteed 5 per cent on its 
investment for fifteen years, plus a share in any profits of the housing 
project. However, despite all the efforts of the Zionist leadership, 
the Israel Corporation failed to attract adequate capital and 
encountered other difficulties. After the 1949 Zionist convention, at 
which factional differences were resolved—at least on the surface— 
negotiations were started which concluded in November with the 
Palestine Economic Corporation taking over the assets of the Israel 
Corporation. 

The merging of public causes with private interests exemplified 
in the Palestine Economic Corporation, Ampal, and the Israel 
Corporation of America is of course entirely legal. Morally, how¬ 
ever, it exudes a not too pleasant odor. 

Apart from the channels provided by these corporations, Amer¬ 
ican capital is flowing into Israel through various other companies 
and individuals. Both the government of Israel and the Jewish 
Agency have issued repeated pleas to foreign investors “to come and 
get it.” In 1948-49 Meir Grossman, head of the Agency’s Economic 
Department, spent many weeks in the United States, soliciting in¬ 
vestments. Grossman was a leader of the reactionary Revisionist 
Party (now part of the Freedom Movement, successor to the Irgun). 

Actual American investments in 1949 were about $25,000,000. 
However, this surpassed American investments in such countries as 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, and Italy. “Only the Repub- 



lie of Panama (the country of the Canal Zone), a handful of 
petroleum-producing countries and one or two other producers of 
essential raw materials have attracted greater attention from the 
American foreign investor in recent years,” rejoiced the American 
organ of the Jewish Agency. And it pointed to “the growing inter¬ 
est of non-Jewish firms of international reputation in Israel.”"^ 

Among these non-Jewish firms is the Ford Motor Company, 
which in 1950 is scheduled to establish an assembly plant for trucks 
in Haifa. In 1950 the people of Israel are also having bestowed upon 
them the blessings of Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola—blessings that will 
hardly be appreciated by the local citrus juice industry whose popu¬ 
lar products sell at a higher price. 

The Jewish Agency’s Economic Department ascribed the inter¬ 
est shown by American capital in extracting profits from Israel to 
“the achievement of a more favorable ‘investment climate.’ Early 
in 1950 Israel’s Knesset (parliament) had before it a legal expression 
of this “climate” in the form of a government-sponsored bill to 
attract foreign investors. Among its provisions were:'^ 

1. Profits, interest and amortization up to 10 per cent annually 
can be withdrawn in the currency of the investor’s country. 

2. Buildings constructed since the establishment of the Jewish 
state will be exempt from property taxes for five years. 

3. For five years greatly increased amortization deductions from 
taxes will be permitted. 

4. The import of machinery, prefabricated industrial structures, 
raw materials and semi-finished goods will be exempt from customs 
duties. 

5. Investors will pay an income tax on dividends of no more 
than 25 per cent. 

Even among colonial countries there are few in which foreign 
capita] enjoys such extensive privileges. Incidentally, these con¬ 
cessions had already been granted by the government months before 
any formal legislation was introduced. One inducement not men¬ 
tioned in the legislation had also materialized several months earlier: 
wage-cuts. 

Thus, the profits will be funneled out of the country in typical 
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colonial style, and various other concessions will assure that the 
foreign investors won’t be funncling out chicken-feed. It is true, of 
course, that in the past, foreign Jewish capital, because it was largely 
sympathetic to the aim of developing Jewish Palestine, was on the 
whole less predatory than non-Jewish capital. But this distinction, 
which is likely to diminish in the future, was never decisive. 
Palestine Electric, for example, in which foreign Jewish capital pre¬ 
dominates, did not hesitate in the midst of Israel’s war of independ¬ 
ence to raise its rates 50-60 per cent—a higher increase than it ever 
received under the Mandate. And the fact that the chairman of 
Palestine Electric, Viscount Samuel, is a Jew did not dissuade him 
from joining with the rest of the British ruling class in supporting 
the Bernadotte report. By and large foreign capital, Jewish and 
non-Jewish, seeks in Israel what it seeks in other colonial and semi¬ 
colonial countries: lush profits and domination. 

American big business control of the bulk of the public and 
private funds being sent into Israel converts these funds into a kind 
of unofficial Marshall Plan. The economic and political benefits for 
the recipient are certainly no less dubious than in the case of the 
Marshallized countries. The industrialists of Israel are not averse 
to having their country dominated from abroad so long as they 
themselves retain a privileged niche. Their philosophy, which the 
government shares, was summed up in an article in the monthly 
organ of the Manufacturers’ Association: 

“To achieve rapid industrialization, Jewish Palestine will have 
to lean on the strongest industrial power in the world: the United 
States. Large-scale financial and commercial transactions with 
America are likely to become the cornerstone of the Jewish economy 
in Palestine in the near future.”^^ 

In the art of leaning on foreign imperialism Ben Gurion, 
Sharett, and their colleagues are undoubtedly accomplished masters. 
But, as the experience of the Philippines, Puerto Rico, the Latin 
American countries, and Palestine itself has shown, this happens 
not to be the path to rapid industrialization or the kind of indus¬ 
trial development that will mean economic independence. The fact 
is that most of the foreign investments in Israel since the establish¬ 
ment of the Jewish state have been going into housing, hotels, 
commercial establishments, and peripheral light industries. Of the 



toievgn cap\la\vsis who visited the Economic Department of the 
Jewish Agency in Jerusalem in May, 1949’ ”9 expressed a 

desire to transfer factories to Israel. Forty-four of these factories 
nearly 40 per cent—were textile plantsr*'* Textiles, let it be remem¬ 
bered, is the typical industry of colonial countries. 

This points up the fact that American policy toward Israel is 
not basically determined by investments in that country. It reflects 
first and foremost the American imperialist stake in the Middle 
East as a whole. Even if there were not a single dollar invested in 
Israel or sent there as a gift, the essentials of American policy would 
remain the same. However, the investments and big business con¬ 
trol of the gift dollars reinforce that policy and provide powerful 
means of exerting pressure on Israel. Without protective measures 
on the part of the Israeli government, without an active policy of 
combating imperialist encroachments, and without a program to 
further the development of independent local industry these dollars 
bring servitude, not freedom. 
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VIII. Parties and Politics 


Tlic visitor to Israel never fails to be astonished at the com¬ 
plexity of its political life. It is not easy to find one’s way amid the 
welter of parties, electoral blocs, political sects, and schisms. In the 
first Israeli election voters numbering about 450,000 were presented 
with no less than twenty-one tickets to choose from. Among the 
tickets listed in the tabulation of results issued by the Press and 
Information Division of the Foreign Ministry one could find such 
oddities as Pro-Jerusalem, Mr. Gruenbaum, Traditional Jewry, 
Yemenites, WIZO (Women’s International Zionist Organization), 
Orthodox Women, and Religious Workers. Here in an election were 
political divisions on the basis of religion, sex, country of origin, 
citv, and personality! 

This fragmentation of the political life is largely a reflection of 
the fragmented people from whom the nation of Israel has been 
assembled. At the time of the establishment of the Jewish state 
two out of every three Israelis were immigrants—a proportion 
which has since grown much larger. These Jews from some fifty 
countries have brought with them diverse national and cultural 
backgrounds, and have transplanted the party loyalties and dissen¬ 
sions that germinated in their former homelands. All this may be 
considered a heritage of the multi-national past of Palestine Jewry, 
a symptom of the incompleteness of fusion into a single nation. 

The tendency toward a proliferation of parties will continue so 
long as large numbers of new immigrants enter the country and 
the old have not yet been fully integrated. At the same time a 
counter-process is under way, as indicated in the organization in 
1948 of the United Workers Party and the Progressive Party, in 
each case a merger of three groups. The impact of the class struggle 



pohrvzation, and this is bound to be reflected 
in tk « ol some panics and the eximction of others. 

The first Israeli election was held OH January 25, 1949. One 
hundred and twenty deputies to the Knesset (parliament) were 
chosen on the basis of proportional representation. There is no 
accurate past standard for measuring proportionate gain or loss for 
the various parties. However, there are two rough standards: the 
election in 1944 for the Assefat Hanivcharim, the Jewish repre¬ 
sentative assembly formed under the Mandate, and that in 1946 for 
the twenty-second world Zionist congress. Such comparisons must, 
however, be approached with considerable reserve. This is so not 
only because of the limited character of the institutions for which 
the previous elections were held, but even more because of the pro¬ 
found changes in the Yishuv and the much higher level of the 
political struggle in 1949. Three other considerations need to be 
borne in mind: in neither of the two previous elections did Arabs 
take part; the 1944 balloting was boycotted by several Right-wing 
parties whose potential vote was estimated at about 15 per cent of 
the total; in the 1946 election non-Zionists did not participate. 

A total of 434,601 valid ballots were cast in the first Israeli 
election.^ This was more than twice the number in 1944 and 1946. 


The Arab vote in 1949 was estimated at less than 6 per cent,^ 
though the proportion of Arabs in the population was more than 
twice that figure. On page 113 is the vote for the most important 
tickets.'^ 


The emergence of the Social-Democratic Mapai as the largest 
party in the Jewish state was of course no surprise. However, it 
barely held its own in comparison with the past, despite the fact 
that, besides controlling the trade unions, it now had a vast state 
and military apparatus at its command. Mapai was also assisted 
by American intervention, the $100 million loan being granted six 
days before the election. 

Mapam, a Left labor Zionist party, suffered a considerable drop 
from the combined percentage of its three constituent groups in 
1944 and 1946. This was due in part at least to the indecisive 
character of its policy and its failure to champion the unity of the 
progressive forces. 

The Freedom Movement, successor to the Irgun Tsvai Leumi, 
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REPRESENTATIVE ELECTIONS 


Party 


Percentage 


Knesset 


1944 

1946 

1949 

seats 

Labor Party (Mapai). 

36.8 

35-1 

347 

46 

United Workers Party (Mapam) ... 

21.5“ 


14.5 

19 

United Religious Front 



'' 


Mizrachi. 

3-9 

27 



Hapoel Hamizrachi . 

97 

9.8 -! 

12.0 

16 

Agudat Yisrael . I 

b 

b 



Poalei Agudat Yisrael. J 

b 

b 



Freedom Movement (Irgun). 

c 

c 

11-3 

14 

General Zionists . 

b 

(I 


7 

Progressive Party 



r 


Aliya Chadasha . 

1 10.7 

6.1 

* 4.0 


General Zionists, Group A. 

24 

d ^ 


5 

Haoved Hatsioni . 

1 1.8 

17 

L 


Sephardim^* . 

c 

c 

3-5 

4 

Communist Party. 

2.0 

b 

3-4 

4 ^ 

Arab Democrats of Nazareth^ 

b 

b 

17 

2 

Fighters (Stern group) . 

c 

c 

1.2 

I 

WIZO (Women’s International Zion¬ 





ist Organization) . 

2.2 

c 

1.2 

I 

Yemenites . 

2*5 

c 

1.0 

I 

Arab Workers’ Bloc*' 

b 

b 

07 

0 

Revisionists. 

b 

137 

07 

0 

Arab Popular Bloc^. 

b 

b 

0.6 

0 


“This represents the combined vote of Achdut Haavoda, Hashomer 
Haisair and Left Poalci Tsion. 

*‘Did not participate, 

‘’Did not have a separate ticket. 

‘^Groups A and B were united in a single party and polled 3.9 per cent. 

''The Sephardim are a cultural community consisting of the descendants 
'j{ Spanish and Portuguese Jews and the Jews from the Mediterranean coun- 
ries. The Jews from Eastern and Central Europe and their descendants are 
mown as Ashkenazim. 

'One of the four elected Communists was expelled from its ranks for 
icgotiating secretly with the Stern group. 

*This ticket was set up at the initiative of Mapai and included Right-wing 
lements. 

*’This ticket was sponsored by Mapai. 

‘This ticket was sponsored by Mapam. 














despite the prodigal American dollars it spent in a frenetic campaign 
pitched on a note of extreme chauvinist demagogy, failed to live up 
to the claims of its American press agents. However, this ultra¬ 
reactionary group remains a formidable threat. 

The election results showed that the anti-imperialist sentiments 
of the majority of Israel’s people were still entangled in nationalist 
and chauvinist confusions. This was exploited by the Mapai leader¬ 
ship and the other capitalist parties. However, the fact that nearly 
one-fifth of the voters supported Mapam and the Communists 
shows the possibility that exists for extending and strengthening 
the fight against the Anglo-American cabal and their Israeli abettors. 

What do Israel’s chief political parties represent? The durable 
political divisions within the world Zionist movement have been 
based on class and religion. These have not affected fundamentals 
in ideology, but have merely expressed variations of a common 
bourgeois nationalist creed. There are four principal groupings: 
General Zionism, which is the continuation of the original undif¬ 
ferentiated movement, now grown more assertively bourgeois; 
Mizrachi, the religious Zionist organization; Labor Zionism; and 
Revisionism. Each of these has its world federation, which is 
affiliated to the World Zionist Organization. There is also a more 
recent fifth grouping, Hashomer Hatsair, a Left labor Zionist party. 

General Zionism was the dominant trend for many years. But 
after World War I Labor Zionism came to the fore in Palestine, 
soon overshadowing all other parties. Beginning with 1953 
Labor Zionists of various countries became the largest party at the 
world Zionist congresses. Since then they have held the chairman¬ 
ship and been the leading group in the executive committee of the 
Jewish Agency. Their chief stronghold continues to be Israel, while 
the main base of General Zionism is the United States. 

PARTY ANATOMY 

General Zionist Party. Though it claims to stand above classes, 
this is the traditional party of the Zionist bourgeoisie. For years the 
General Zionists were divided into a Left wing and a Right wing, 
known as Groups A and B, which functioned as separate parties. 
In 1946 the two groups amalgamated formally, but in practice con¬ 
tinued to exist as separate parties. Group A represented liberal 





capitalist and petty-bourgeois elements. It supported the Histadrut 
and the use of public funds to develop Jewish economic life. Its 
leader was Isaac (iruenbaum, who became Minister of the Interior in 
the provisional government, which was formed after the creation 
of the state and held office till the first Israeli election. 

Ciroup P), on the other hand, was the party of the aggressively 
capitalist forces, Jewish Palestine’s small-scale counterparts of the 
American “free enterprisers.” Group B was closely identified with 
the Manufacturers’ Association, the Landlords’ Association, and the 
Farmers’ Association (citrus growers). It was anti-labor and de¬ 
manded the curbing of public capital to permit a free hand to 
private enterprise. Its leading figure was Fritz Bernstein, Minister 
af Trade, Industry and Supply in the provisional government. Its 
daily, Habol{cr {The Morning), is a highly influential newspaper. 

In recent years there came into existence a third General Zionist 
:)arty, Haoved Flatsioni (Zionist Workers), a non-socialist labor 
^roup. In the Palestine elections to the twenty-second Zionist Con¬ 
gress in 1946 it received nearly half as many votes as the united 
general Zionist Party. Haoved Hatsioni also founded its own 
o-operative farms, both kibbutsim and moshvei ovdim. 

The crisis in the General Zionist movement in Israel came to a 
ead in 1948 when the party split wide open. The Left wing, the 
:)rmer Group A, broke away and joined with Haoved Hatsioni and 
nother party, Aliya Chadasha (New Immigration), to form the 
regressive Party. As a result, the General Zionists became a com- 
letely Right-wing party. Among its leaders is Mayor Israel Rokach 
[ Tel Aviv, who is also a member of the Knesset. The principal 
ipport of the General Zionists lies not in Israel, but in the United 
;ates. The Zionist Organization of America, which in the Roose- 
dt era was close to Group A, has shifted to the Right-wingers. 

Progressive Party, Of the three groups that formed the Pro- 
essivc Party, two, Group A of the General Zionists and Haoved 
atsioni, have already been discussed. The third, Aliya Chadasha, 
as organized in 1942 by German-speaking immigrants from 
mtral Europe. Its members and supporters were drawn chiefly 
)m liberal capitalist elements, professionals, and government em- 
jyees. While advocating domestic social reforms, this party was 
the same time the most pro-British in the Yishuv. 



For a time Aliya Chaciasha showed considerable strength. But 
in the first Israeli election the Progressive Party, into which Aliya 
Chadasha had been absorbed, failed to fulfill expectations and ran 
behind the General Zionists. The Progressive Party joined the 
government of Prime Minister Ben Gurion, the party’s leader, Pin- 
chas (Felix) Rosen (Rosenblueth) becoming Minister of Justice, 
a post he had held in the provisional government. Under the name 
of Haoved Hatsioni the working class members of this party con¬ 
tinue to function as a distinct group in the Histadrut. In the 1949 
Histadriit election this group polled per cent of the total.^ 

Mizrachi, At first most religious Jews were opposed to Zionism, 
as they were to all secular movements. They believed that the 
redemption of the Jews would be brought about by (h)d through 
the medium of the Messiah, and Zionism was therefore regarded 
as heresy. But by 1902 the Zionist movement had won enough 
adherents among religious Jewry to make possible the launching of 
Mizrachi. The slogan of Mizrachi is: “The land of Israel for the 
ix'ople ot Israel on the basis of the Torah (the holy law) of Israel.”’' 
Politically this party of Jewish clericalism was, until the rise of 
Revisionism, the farthest to the Right in the Zionist movement. 

In Jewish Palestine the Mizrachi has pursued its reactionary 
aims with great aggressiveness and considerable success. Despite 
the tact that in the 1944 elections its vote was negligible, 

Mizrachi has succeeded in imposing various blue laws on the Jewish 
community and won control of nearly a fourth of the Jewish schotd 
system. In Israel Mizrachi has been the spearhead of the religious 
hierarchy’s drive to make religious law the foundation of all civil 
law. The party’s leader is Rabbi Yehuda L. Maimon (Fishman), 
who from 19:55 to 1948 was vice-chairman oi the Jewish Agency 
executive committee. He was named Minister of Religious Affairs 
in both the provisional and elected governments. 

Religion by itself proved inadequate to bind any large number 
of working people to the policies of the reactionary Mizrachi leader¬ 
ship. It therefore became necessary to create a religious, anti¬ 
socialist labor party, Hapoel Hamizrachi (Mizrachi Workers). 
Founded in 1922, Hapoel Hamizrachi also functions as a trade 
union center for its members. However, in 1950 it began negotia¬ 
tions for affiliation with the Histadrut. Though Hapoel Hamizrachi 
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has a much larger following than Mizrachi and on some questions 
takes a more progressive stand, its basic policies and outlook are 
dominated by the older organization. Hapoel Hamizrachi has 
established a number of kibbutsim and moshvei ovdim. The party's 
leader is Moshe Shapira, who was Minister of Immigration and 
Health in the provisional government, and Minister of the Interior, 
Immigration, and Health in the first elected government. The daily 
paper, Hatsofeh (The Watchman), is the organ of both the Mizrachi 
and Hapoel Hamizrachi. 

Agudat Ytsrael (Society of Israel). This is an ultra-orthodox 
party which for years opposed Zionism and refused to be part of 
the officially recognized Jewish community. It believed that co-op¬ 
eration with irreligious elements was contrary to its aim of imposing 
the absolute rule of religion on Jewish life. In the last years of the 
Mandate, however, it began to modify this extreme position and 
supported the establishment of the Jewish state. When the pro¬ 
visional government was formed, Agudat Yisrael was given repre¬ 
sentation in both the State Council and the Cabinet. In the latter 
its representative in both the provisional and elected governments 
was Rabbi Yitschak Meir Levin, Minister for Social Welfare. 

As in the case of Mizrachi, a separate party for the working 
class members of this religious sect has been organized, Poalei 
Agudat Yisrael (Agudat Israel Workers), which also serves as a 
trade union center. A few kibbutsim are affiliated to it. 

In the first Israeli election Mizrachi, Hapoel Hamizrachi, Agu¬ 
dat Yisrael, and Poalei Agudat Yisrael formed the United Religious 
Front. 

Freedom Movement (Tnuat Hacherut). This party, formed in 
1948 by the Irgun Tsvai Leumi, has absorbed and become the suc¬ 
cessor to the Revisionist Party. The latter was the extreme Right 
wing of the Zionist movement and was regarded even by many 
Zionists as fascist. The Revisionist Party, which took its name 
from the fact that it demanded a revision of Zionist policy, was 
founded in 1925 by Vladimir Jabotinsky, a volcanic figure who 
dominated it until his death in 1942. The revision Jabotinsky de¬ 
manded was not in the direction of breaking with Britain, but, on 
the contrary, of identifying the Zionist movement more completely 
with the alien oppressor. This is of course a far cry from the self- 



portrait which the Revisionists and the Irgun hter pointed of them¬ 
selves as the intransigent foes of Britain. But the history of Re¬ 
visionism shows that while the tactics shifted from pro-British to 
anti-British, no section of the Zionist movement has been more 
thoroughly pro-imperialist. And it is in foreign imperialism— 
monopoly capital—with which Revisionism has been so deeply 
identified that the economic and political roots of its fascism lie.* 

Jabotinsky himself has given a succinct statement of the prin¬ 
ciples of Revisionism in a little pamphlet, State Zionism, written 
about I9S5* In this pamphlet he demanded that Britain establish “a 
colonization regime” in Palestine and virtually supplant the Zionist 
Organization in the greater part of its colonization work,® He 
opposed the independent Jewish self-defense organization, Hagana, 
and called on Britain to maintain a large, well-equipped military 
force against the Arabs, which should “include a Jewish contingent.”^ 
Jabotinsky made it clear that he was ready, if he deemed it necessary, 
to change imperialist masters—but not imperialism’s mastery over 
Palestine.^ In 1936 he did in fact propose that Mussolini’s Italy take 
over the Mandate. 

The role Jabotinsky assigned to a Jewish state is indicated in 
the following passage from his pamphlet: “I need not dwell on the 
well-known truism of Palestine’s importance from the viewpoint 
of British imperial interests; I only have to add that its validity 
absolutely depends on one paramount condition: namely, that 
Palestine should cease being an Arab country. . . . But a Palestine 
predominantly Jewish, Palestine as a Jewish state, surrounded on all 
sides by Arab countries, will, in the interests of its own preservation 
always tend to lean upon some powerful Empire, non-Arab and 
non-Mohammedan. This is an almost providential basis for a 
permanent alliance between England and a Jewish (but only a 
Jewish) Palestine.”® 

It was the Mandatory’s failure to appreciate the full flavor of 
this Revisionist logic, its later insistence on playing ball with the 
Arab effendis rather than the Jewish fascists that eventually turned 

*It should, however, be borne in mind that in undeveloped countries, 
where monopoly capital, the progenitor of fascism, exists only in the form of 
foreign capital, fascist phenomena are likely to be more fluid than in developed 
countries and more susceptible to influences that at times may modify them. 
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the Revisionists against Britain. Not irreconcilably, however. “We 
desire an alliance with the British Empire,” stated Hamask{if (The 
Observer), official daily organ of the Palestine Revisionist Party, 
only a little more than a year before the U.N. partition decision, 
“not with the Asiatic countries and not with the Soviet Union.”^^ 

But increasingly in the postwar years the Revisionists looked to 
America as the successor to Britain in Palestine. On the eve of 
Israel’s birth Dr. Wolfgang von Weisl, one of the Palestine Re¬ 
visionist leaders, wrote in Hamash/\ij: “We have to guarantee that 
our future ministers will be no less sensitive to the suggestions of 
American ambassadors than the Greek, Egyptian and Turkish 
ministers.”^^ Shortly thereafter Dr. von Weisl became one of the 
founders of the Freedom Movement. 

Partiality to American imperialism was enhanced during the war 
and postwar periods by the fact that the United States became the 
principal source of the Irgun’s funds. Irgun agents came here and 
established various fronts: the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation, the Emergency Committee to Save the Jews of Europe, 
the Committee for a Jewish Army, the American League for a Free 
Palestine, the George Washington Legion, and others. With the 
help of reactionary American politicians, these fronts induced many 
honest Americans, even some progressives, to part with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to finance Revisionist activity under the 
Irgun label. 

Jabotinsky’s emphasis on the role of a foreign power in achiev¬ 
ing Zionist aims and his conception of a Jewish vassal state as an 
imperialist bastion in the Middle East undoubtedly tended to justify 
his claim that Revisionism represented a return to the pristine Zion¬ 
ism of Herzl. For the special techniques of force and fraud that 
Jabotinsky employed he was, however, indebted to non-Zionist 
mentors: Hitler and Mussolini. Opposing the co-operatives and 
demanding the right of way for private capital, foreign and local, 
he became the advocate of the iron fist against labor. He called for 
compulsory arbitration and insisted that “strikes and lockouts . . . 
sliould be declared treasonable to the interest of Zionism, and 
repressed by every legal and moral means at the nation’s disposal. 
And in the Berlin Revisionist organ, Raswjet, (Dawn) he wrote in 
1932: “With the authority of an honest man and honest WTiter, I 
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remove the moral stigma attached to the expression ‘strikebreaking’ 
in Palestine.”^^ 

It must also be admitted that long before the Irgun began 
bombing British police stations, the Revisionist gangs used bullets 
and bombs against the Jewish and Arab peoples of Palestine. Their 
youth group, Brit Trumpeldor (Betar for short), and specially 
organized goon squads broke strikes, bombed workers’ clubs, and 
attacked meetings. Revisionist leaders developed a cult of violence 
whose resemblance to the tactics of Hitler and Mussolini could 
hardly have been accidental. In fact, Revisionists were at one time 
quite brazen about their ideological affinities. “Mussolini is the man 
who saved humanity from Communism,” wrote one of them, who 
was tried in 1934 for membership in a secret terrorist band organized 
by his party. “We are the pioneers in the struggle against socialism, 
Marxism and Communism. For ten vears we have been seeking a 
Jewish Mussolini. Help us find him.”’^ 

The cult of the big lie was also part of Revisionist doctrine. 
“Confuse public opinion to the point of lunacy,” wrote the Revision¬ 
ist, Uri Zvi Greenberg, to the editor of the party paper, Chazit 
Haam {Front of the People). “ . . . Exaggerate as much as pos¬ 
sible.” And.“ . . . our newspaper must make itself beloved for its 
truth and its holy lies.”^'"* This troubadour of holy lying was in 
1949 elected to the Knesset on the Freedom Movement ticket. 

Thus, when the Irgun Tsvai Leumi appeared on the scene, it 
came as the heir of a well established tradition. Its first exploits 
were against the Arab masses of Palestine during the revolt of 
1936-39. Flouting the policy of havlaga (self-restraint), which the 
Yishuv adopted in order to limit the conflict between Jews and 
Arabs, the Irgun launched indiscriminate savage attacks on the 
Arab population. This in turn led to reprisals against the Jews. In 
the postwar period the Irgun renewed these anti-Arab provocations. 
They reached a tragic climax in April, 1948, in the massacre of 250 
men, women, and children in the peaceful Arab village of Deir 
Yassin, a massacre perpetrated by the Irgun and the Stern group— 
another oiTshoot of Revisionism. 

After the establishment of the Jewish state, the Irgun fuehrer, 
Menachem Beigin, and his American friends organized their crown¬ 
ing military exploit. Refusing to obey the provisional government’s 
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orders to surrender their arms ship Altalena, the Irgunites on June 
20-22, 1948, turned their guns against the army of Israel—this in the 
midst of the war against the Arab invaders. 

Apart from the Revisionist Party itself, the Irgun found power¬ 
ful friends and apologists among the clerical leadership of the 
Mizrachi—for example, Rabbi Maimon, Minister of Religious Af¬ 
fairs—and the Right wing of the General Zionists (Mayor Rokach 
and others). And it found generous benefactors not only in the 
United States, but in Israel as well. The June 6, 1948, issue of the 
Tel Aviv paper, Maartv {Evening Prayer), reported that Beigin 
had the previous week appeared at a meeting in a private home in 
Ramat Gan, a suburb of Tel Aviv. Among those present, according 
to the paper, were Mayor Krinitsa of Ramat Gan, himself a wealthy 
business man, and two leading industrialists, Sam Sachs and From- 
chinko. Some ;ri5,0CK) were raised for the Irgun, Maartv reported. 

In the elections to the Zionist congress in 1946 the Revisionists 
emerged as the second party in the Yishuv. However, once the 
Jewish state was established, their following swarmed to the Irgun’s 
more glamorous political avatar, the Freedom Movement. Minor 
differences had developed between the old Revisionist leadership 
and the Freedom feuhrers and for a time they competed for sup¬ 
port. The election settled the issue: the Revisionist Party polled less 
than seven-tenths of one per cent of the vote and failed to elect a 
single candidate. Four months later the Revisionist Party was 
absorbed by the Freedom Movement. The former’s daily, Hamashkjf, 
left the field to the Freedom Movement’s Cherut (Freedom), 

Revisionism is a child of Zionism. The ideology and politics 
of Revisionism—its aggressive nationalism, chauvinism, and pro¬ 
imperialism—arc a fuller, sharper expression of what was inherent 
in Zionism from the beginning. The rest of the Zionist movement 
has itself acknowledged this bond by maintaining, despite all the 
crimes of the Revisionists, a united front with them. Only in 1935 
was this broken, but then it was at the initiative of Jabotinsky, 
who led his followers out of the World Zionist Organization. In 
1946 the Revisionists were taken back, only one Zionist party, 
Hashomer Hatsair, opposing their readmission. The Freedom Move¬ 
ment has inherited the Revisionist membership in the Zionist 
movement and its representation on the Jewish Agency executive. 
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Fighters. This party is the political successor to the former 
underground military organization, Fighters for the Freedom of 
Israel (Lochamei Cherut Yisrael, abbreviated to Lechi), better 
known in the United States as the Stern gang or Stern group. The 
Stern group was formed as the result of a split in the Irgun in 1940. 
With the outbreak of World War II the Irgun and the Revisionist 
Party reversed the pro-Italian orientation they had been following 
in the late thirties, and supported the Allies. A small group within 
the Irgun, led by Abraham Stern, disagreed and broke away. Stern 
was killed in an encounter with the British in 1942. 

During World War II the Stern group, which was illegal, con¬ 
tinued the struggle against Britain as the main enemy, while 
displaying decided partiality toward fascist Italy and a tolerant 
attitude toward the Nazis. After the fall of Mussolini in 1945, the 
group's organ, Hachazit {The Front), wrote that “we should not 
bemoan or rejoice over the fall of fascism in Italy. It did not fight 
against the freedom aspirations of the Hebrew nation and it is not 
yet known whether the new system will support these aspirations."^® 

While the Irgun, once it turned against Britain, concentrated 
on attacking military installations and governmental institutions, 
the Stern group specialized in assassination and robbery. Their 
greatest exploit was the assassination in November, 1944, t>f Lord 
Moyne, acting British Minister in the Middle East. 

Following World War II the Stern group to some extent drew 
away from its ideological origins in Revisionism and developed a 
rather unique potpourri of reactionary and ‘‘progressive" doctrines. 
After the Soviet Union came forward in the U.N. as the foremost 
champion of an independent Palestine, the Sternists began to write 
warmly of the U.S.S.R. and to echo Left-wing slogans on various 
issues. It was difficult to say how much of this was demagogy and 
how much represented a genuine trend among the membership. At 
the same time the Stern group clung to its extreme nationalism and 
continued to collaborate with the Irgun, joining with the latter in 
the Deir Yassin massacre and defending the Irgun’s attempted 
putsch against the Jewish state. Nor was it certain that the Stern 
group had entirely abandoned terrorist methods. The assassination 
of Count Bernadette was officially attributed to unknown persons 
affiliated to the group—though it could also have been the work of 
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British intelligence agents. The murder of Bernadette led to the 
outlawing of the Stern organization and the trial and conviction of 
its chief leaders, Nathan Friedman-Yellin and Matatyahu Shmule- 
vitz, on the charge of instigating the crime. They were, however, 
freed under a general amnesty. 

In some respects the Stern group reminds one of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party in tsarist Russia, with its petty-bourgeois 
“socialism” and idealization of violence. Like the Irgun, it attracted 
a section of the patriotic urban youth made desperate by British 
repressions and the appeasement policies of the Zionist leadership. 
The Stern group was a product of a transition period, and in the 
Jewish state its influence, always limited, dwindled further. 

THE WORKERS’ PARTIES 

Labor Party (Miflcget Poalei Erets Yisrael, Mapai for short). 
With the growth of the Jewish working class in Russia and its 
increasing involvement in the revolutionary struggle against tsarist 
autocracy and capitalism, nationalist currents arose at the end of 
the nineteenth century that sought to deflect the Jewish workers 
from this course. These currents were represented by the Bund* 
and by labor Zionism. The former, though anti-Zionist, maintained 
that the Jews in Russia were a nation; it sought to separate the 
Jewish from the non-Jewish workers and to direct their main ener¬ 
gies toward the attainment of specifically Jewish demands. In later 
years the leadership of the Bund became ultra-reformist and after 
the Bolshevik Revolution aggressively anti-Soviet. 

Labor Zionism developed two main trends, one openly anti- 
Marxist and the other professing a synthesis of Zionism and Marx¬ 
ism.^ ^ The principal ideologist of the first trend was Dr. Nachman 
Syrkin (1868-1924). The attempt to fuse Zionism and Marxism 
was given its classic expression by Ber Borochov (1881-1917). At 
the age of nineteen Borochov became a member of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labor Party, but was soon expelled because of 
his nationalist ideas. Though he never visited Palestine, Borochov 

*Bund means literally alliance or league. It was the popular name for 
the socialist organization, the General Jewish Labor League of Russia, Poland, 
and Lithuania, founded in 1898. 
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has left his impress on its two largest parties, Mapai and Mapam, 
as well as on the labor Zionist movement throughout the world. 

Like other Zionists, Borochov maintained that the Jewish people 
were a single worldwide nation; the wrinkle he added was to call 
them an “expatriated nation,” whose “landlessness ... is the source 
of its malady and tragedy.” He saw this tragedy as permanent in 
the so-called Diaspora, with the Jews compelled to “suffer for foreign 
interests.” Only in Palestine can the class struggle develop normally; 
only there “the anomalous state of the Jewish people will disappear” 
and the Jewish problem will be solved.^® 

These ideas led in practice to precisely the same consequences 
as did those of Herzl and Pinsker: abandonment of the struggle 
against the reactionary forces responsible for anti-Semitism and the 
isolation of the Jewish masses from their allies. Thus, in the midst 
of the revolutionary upheaval of 1905 a conference of the Russian 
Poalei Tsion (Workers of Zion) declared: “Since we do not expect 
from the revolution any radical solution of the Jewish question and 
since we have a separate historic mission, we cannot occupy our¬ 
selves with the preparatory work for the revolution. . . . We Jews 
come forward as an independent social group only where it is a 
question of defending specific Jewish interests. 

In Palestine the anti-Marxist and pseudo-Marxist labor Zionist 
trends were represented respectively by Hapoel Hatsair (The Young 
Worker) and Poalei Tsion, both founded in 1905-06. The latter 
extended its membership after the first World War and changed its 
name to Achdut Haavoda (Unity of Labor). In 1929 these two 
parties merged to form the Palestine Labor Party (Mapai), which 
affiliated to the Second Socialist International. Apart from its Zion¬ 
ism, Mapai has shared the philosophy of the other Social-Democratic 
parties of that International. For years its closest ties were with the 
British Labor Party. During much of that period the Mapai leader¬ 
ship was Dr. Weizmann’s staunchest ally in the policy of collabora¬ 
tion with Britain. 

The fulcrum of Mapai’s activities is the Histadrut, which it 
dominates. The party’s power is derived from the far-flung His¬ 
tadrut apparatus, with its trade unions, its business enterprises, its 
social insurance institutions, etc. The government apparatus now 
provides it with additional bureaucratic power. Mapai also has an 
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important base in the co-operative farms. In the moshvei ovdim it 
has the support of a decisive majority of the members. Of the six 
kibbuts federations (among which the three largest are affiliated to 
the Histadrut), Mapai completely controls one, Chever Hakvutsot 
(Association of Kibbutsim), and has a substantial minority in Kib¬ 
buts Hameuchad (United Kibbuts), the biggest of them all. Though 
the majority of Mapai’s membership now consists of city workers 
and middle-class people, most of its top leaders have come from 
co-operative farms, and agrarian influence in its ideology is strong. 

In the election to the 1949 Histadrut convention Mapai polled 
57.1 per cent of the vote, compared to 53.7 per cent in 1944.^^ Davar 
(Wort/), Israel’s leading newspaper, though officially the daily organ 
of the Histadrut, reflects Mapai policy. The party’s own paper, 
Hador, founded in November, 1948, has little influence. 

United Workers Party (Mifleget Hapoalim Hameuchedet, or 
Mapam for short). Mapam, Israel’s second largest party, was organ¬ 
ized in January, 1948, through the merger of two Left labor Zionist 
parties which had originally been three. The platform adopted at 
its founding convention declared that the party stands for the 
“revolutionary class struggle,” has as its ultimate aim “the creation 
of a classless socialist society,” supports “a firm bond between the 
workers of the world and the Soviet Union,” and that it “will base 
its educational activity on the world-view and class-struggle theory 
of Marxism.” However, the first point in its platform states that 
“The party is united in recognizing Zionism as the solution of the 
Jewish problem by means of the gathering together of the Jewish 
Diaspora and its territorial concentration. . . . 

The priority given in the platform to the Zionist thesis was 
not accidental. At the time of its founding Mapam was in its origins 
and fundamental outlook a nationalist party strongly influenced by 
the advanced working class in Palestine and internationally. Its 
nationalism was the basis of its united front with the other Zionist 
parties. It was also the basis of its rejection of a united front with 
the Communist Party. 

For an understanding of the complex and contradictory phe¬ 
nomenon that is Mapam we must consider the three parties from 
which it emerged: Left Poalei Tsion, Hatnua Leachdut Haavoda, 
and Hashomer Hatsair. 
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Left Poalei Tsion, the smallest of these three, was that branch 
of labor Zionism which was most strongly influenced by the doc¬ 
trines of Borochov. Yet it arose under the impact of the Russian 
Revolution as the result of a split in the world Poalei Tsion move¬ 
ment. At the fifth world congress of Poalei Tsion in 1920 the major¬ 
ity voted to join the Communist International. But since they did 
not abandon Zionist nationalism, the application was rejected. This 
Left-wing majority became further differentiated when a section 
broke all ties with Zionism and joined the new Communist parties 
in various countries. The rest formed the Left Poalei Tsion party. 
In Palestine its membership consisted almost exclusively of city 
workers, but over the years it lost strength to both Mapai on the 
Right and the Communists on the Left. 

H atnua Leachdut Haavoda (Movement for the Unity of Labor) 
was formerly the Left wing in Mapai and became a separate party 
in 1944. already indicated, this party, representing a relatively 
advanced section of the workers and co-operative farmers, was, 
despite many weaknesses, the most militant of all the Zionist parties 
in the fight against the White Paper. In 1946 it merged with Left 
Poalei Tsion to form Leachdut Haavoda-Poalei Tsion. The party 
was popularly known as Achdut Haavoda (not to be confused with 
the earlier party of that name which was co-founder of Mapai). 

The political party known as Hashomer Hatsair (The Young 
Guard) was created by the Hashomer Hatsair communal farm 
movement. This in turn had its origin in a Zionist youth organiza¬ 
tion of the same name, which was founded in Poland and Austria 
in 1913 as a kind of boy scout movement on the order of the German 
Wandervoegel. After World War I members of Hashomer Hatsair 
settled in Palestine and in 1927 launched a kibbuts federation, 
Kibbuts Haartsi (Kibbuts of the Land), today the second largest 
in the country. Through these kibbutsim highly selected, well- 
trained, politically homogeneous pioneers have sought their own 
synthesis of Zionism and socialism. Hashomer Hatsair has had 
many of the characteristics of a religious order, though it has been 
completely non-religious. It has emphasized a single-minded, almost 
ascetic dedication to a pioneering communal life on the land. It 
has been the most Palestine-centered of all the Zionist parties, its 
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members in other countries devoting themselves chiefly to rigorous 
preparation for a disciplined life in kibbutsim. 

Though Hashomer Hatsair has been more sectarian than the 
other labor Zionist parties, it has also been in advance of them in 
a number of respects. Since it developed from a youth movement 
rather than from the traditional labor Zionist organizations, its 
roots were less deeply embedded in the corrosive reformism that 
has characterized those parties in Palestine and elsewhere. The 
fact that Hashomer Hatsair was based almost entirely on communal 
farmers who did not compete in the labor market with Arabs also 
caused it to adopt a more progressive attitude toward the Arab 
question. Thus, it favored joint organization of Jewish and Arab 
workers and opposed, even if inconsistently, the Histadrut policy 
of driving Arab labor out of Jewish enterprises. And it became the 
foremost advocate within the Zionist movement of Jewish-Arab 
co-operation and a bi-national solution of the Palestine problem. 
Hashomer Hatsair also adopted a more positive attitude toward the 
U.S.S.R. and the Communist movement outside of Palestine. 

In relation to Britain, however, Hashomer Hatsair was one of 
the most passive parties in the Yishuv. No doubt this was a product 
of its immersion in the cult of the kibbuts, in that “practical” Zion¬ 
ism for which the political milieu is a matter of indifference so long 
as the practical work can go on. And the relative isolation of the 
individual kibbuts from capitalist industry (including the industrial 
working class) tended to isolate its members from the forces that 
drove forward Jewish nationhood and the national struggle. 

Hashomer Hatsair did of course unequivocally oppose the White 
Paper and participated in bringing illegal immigrants into Pales¬ 
tine. But it rejected militant methods of waging this struggle, 
frequently denouncing “activism.” And it likewise rejected ending 
the Mandate. “It is not the intention of the Jews to abolish British 
rule,” wrote its daily, Mishmar {Guard)^ on February 25, 1946. 
“They are fighting the anti-Zionist British policy. They want to 
prove in a clear manner that England cannot carry out her betrayal 
of the Jewish people.” This attitude made Hashomer Hatsair one 
of the staunchest supporters of Dr. Weizmann even after his pro- 
British policy had become so discredited that the Zionist Congress 
in December, 1946, refused to re-elect him president. Later Hashomer 
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Hatsair advocated a U.N. trusteeship administered by the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Britain, with a bi-national state to be 
established after many years of tutelage. 

However, once the U.N. decision set a different pattern and 
the Arab states launched their war against the Jews, the members 
of Hashomer Hatsair proved themselves among the best fighters 
for their country. Negba, whose defense became a legendary epic 
of the war, was a Hashomer Hatsair kibbuts. 

Perhaps it will help illuminate the essential weakness of Left 
labor Zionism if we examine it at the point where it has been 
strongest: Hashomer Hatsair’s position on the Arab question. For 
a text let us use a lengthy memorandum prepared by Hashomer 
Hatsair in 1946 in connection with the work of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry and published under the title, The Case for a 
Bi-National Palestine. 

What was remarkable in this document was that an opposition 
party, a party of the Left regarding itself as socialist, identified 
itself so completely with the views of its Zionist opponents. The 
memorandum was in fact an elaborate apologia for the majority 
Zionist leadership’s position on the Arab question, accepting at face 
value all the good resolutions and promises—whose hollowness has 
been revealed since the establishment of the Jewish state—and gloss¬ 
ing over the expulsion of Arab labor and the boycott of Arab goods. 
Far from upholding Arab as well as Jewish national rights, this 
document posed “Arab versus Jewish claims,” stating that the Jewish- 
Arab conflict was “a clash between the victims of persecution and the 
victims of a persecution-complex.”^^ Thus, Arab grievances were 
represented as purely delusory. 

Why, then, did Hashomer Hatsair oppose the majority Zionist 
slogan of “a Jewish commonwealth” and put forward its own bi¬ 
national proposal.? Simply because of tactical considerations: “to 
win Arab consent to our plans and aspirations.”^'"* 

All this, however, cannot diminish the historical significance of 
the fact that within the nationalist Zionist movement, with its anti- 
Arab impulse, there appeared a trend which, whatever its motivation 
and inconsistencies, spread among the Jewish masses the idea of 
co-operation between the two peoples. While Hashomer Hatsair 
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helped prevent workers from breaking with nationalism, it also set 
in motion currents that ran counter to nationalism. 

The launching of the United Workers Party was a positive 
step toward the unification of the Jewish working class in Palestine 
and the consolidation of the progressive forces. Mapam is a mass 
party, with many militants in its ranks. It is the dominant party in 
the communal farms, holds important positions in the trade union 
movement, the armed forces, and various other institutions, and 
has a considerable following among the intellectuals. In Israel’s 
provisional government, which was in office from May, 1948, to 
March, 1949, Mapam held two posts: the Ministry of Labor and 
Public Works and the Ministry of Agriculture. The party had in 
1949 one representative on the executive committee of the Jewish 
Agency. In the 1949 Histadrut election Mapam polled 34.4 per cent 
of the vote, compared to 38.3 per cent for its constituent parties 
in 1944.“^ The party publishes a daily, Al Hamishmar {On Guard)^ 
and a Yiddish-language semi-weekly, Neivelt. 

There is so much that is attractive about Mapam, its position 
on many questions is such a refreshing contrast to that of the other 
Zionist parties that the progressive-minded visitor might be tempted 
to accept at face value what Mapam leaders repeatedly told the 
writer: “We are the effective Communists of Israel.” 

However, a party which regards the Jews outside of Israel as 
“in exile” and sees the solution of anti-Semitism not in the struggle 
of Jewish and non-Jewish working people against all forms of 
reaction, but in personal flight to a “Jewish” capitalist country— 
such a party cannot be Marxist. The very structure of this party 
and the exclusion of Arabs from membership are contrary to Marx¬ 
ist principles. And the ideology of Mapam, apart from its national¬ 
ism, has been strongly influenced by other non-Marxist concepts. 
For example, one of its central postulates is that in the movement 
for socialism, as well as in the struggle on immediate issues, leader¬ 
ship belongs not to the industrial working class, but to that section 
of the agricultural workers who live on communal farms, receive 
no wages, and are relatively isolated from the class struggle. One 
of the principal Mapam leaders and ideologists, Meir Yaari, has 
stated that “the kibbuts movement is the core of the workers’ move¬ 
ment in the country. , . . And the members of the communal 
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farms have been regarded by Mapam as a kind of elite, superior to 
the “backward,” “undisciplined” city workers. 

Moreover, in its first year Mapam was not a party of struggle. 
Its excellent statements against Anglo-American imperialism, for 
co-operation with the Soviet Union and its allies, for the creation of 
an independent, democratic Arab state, against various reactionary 
measures on the home front—all this was too often a glittering 
shell of words lacking the fertile content of deeds. This absence of 
genuine combativeness was part of both the Zionist and the reformist 
heritage of Mapam. 

Having said all this, it would, nevertheless, be a mistake to 
regard Mapam as simply a labor Zionist, or even a Left labor 
Zionist party of the old type. Something new has been added. This 
“something” has come from the historic situation in which Mapam 
was born and developed. It was the period not of collaboration with 
imperialism on the part of the majority of the Yishuv, but of 
political and military struggle against it. It was the period not of 
talk about a Jewish state vsometirne in the distant future, but of the 
actual creation of that state and the armed struggle for its life and 
future. It was the period not of platonic declarations of friendship 
for the U.S.S.R., but of practical co-operation with socialist Russia 
in winning and preserving Israel’s freedom. It was the period not 
of growing unity between workers and capitalists in a common 
Zionist faith, but of widening cleavage and conflict, and of develop¬ 
ing unity between Zionist and non-Zionist workers in defense of 
common class and national interests. 

Mapam is a party of contradictory tendencies. The basic con¬ 
flict within it, whatever the guise it may wear, is between national¬ 
ism and internationalism. This is true even though the representa¬ 
tives of the latter tendency in its ranks are not entirely free of the 
former. With the contemptuous rejection by Ben Gurion of 
Mapam’s proposals after the election—among them was a stipulation 
that Israel must not enter the Marshall Plan—the party made an 
important turn. Previously the differences with Mapai had all 
been “in the family”: the blanket of Zionism had been broad 
enough to cover them all. But once the military phase of the 
national liberation struggle had ended, the new Jewish state emerged 
no longer merely as the hallowed fulfilment of Zionist dreams, but 
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as the weapon of the capitalists, local and foreign, against the major¬ 
ity of the people—with Mapai as the main wielder of that weapon. 
As the class struggle ripped through the threadbare blanket of 
Zionism, Mapam, cast out by Mapai, had to decide in which bed 
to lie. It was either fight or surrender. 

When in March, 1949, Mapam joined with the Communists in 
creating a movement in support of the Paris Peace Congress, held 
the following month, it marked an important new phase in its 
history. At the Histadrut convention two months later the delegates 
of Mapam and the Communists co-operated closely against the 
Mapai majority. The two parties also established close collaboration 
within the Israel League for F'riendship with the Soviet Union. 
It cannot be expected that this new development will be smooth as 
an inland lake on a windless day, that it will be without vacillations 
and retreats. There are reformists in Mapam who yearn for the 
arms of Mapai, just as there are those who are moving toward 
Marxism. The party is in transition and the struggle within it will 
sharpen. But whatever the form it will take, a progressive opposi¬ 
tion of great potentialities, uniting Zionists and non-Zionists, is 
being forged in Israel. 

Communist Party (Mifleget Kommunistit Yisraelit, or Makai 
for short). The first Communist organization in Palestine was 
formed in 1920 and was called the Jewish Socialist Workers Party 
(Mifleget Poalim Sotsialistim Ivrim). That same year it became 
one of the founders of the Histadrut. The fact that in a community 
which was largely a product of Zionism a Communist Party ap¬ 
peared at so early a date and established itself as a permanent factor 
is a reminder that the triumphs of nationalism are temporary: 
wherever classes exist, the class struggle will assert itself and bring 
to birth the party of internationalism and socialism. But this first 
party, sprung from a section of the Left wing of Poalei Tsion, was 
not entirely free of nationalist vestiges. This was indicated even in 
its name and membership: it embraced only Jews. 

In 1922 the Communist Party of Palestine was launched with 
both Jews and Arabs as members. It thereby exemplified that co¬ 
operation of the two peoples which became one of its central 
principles. Almost from the outset the party was outlawed by the 
British, and not till 1943 was the underground ordeal ended. 



Despite Illegality and savage persecution^ the Communist Party has 
had an unbroken history —in fact, a longer continuous history than 
most of the parties of Israel. Its underground organization was 
often disrupted by the British police; its best leaders were deported 
to their countries of origin; its active members were often impris¬ 
oned, tortured, in some cases murdered. Yet the party survived. 

It was a party which had to function in a situation of extra¬ 
ordinary complexity, beset with pitfalls that would have tested a 
far more experienced Communist Party. It had to develop a sound 
approach to the national question in the midst of two peoples in 
conflict, living on two vastly different economic and cultural levels. 
Jewish nationhood was at that time still in the seed, and the Yishuv 
bore the character of a partner of British imperialism in an enter¬ 
prise that scorned and violated the interests and sensibilities of the 
awakening Arab nation. Little wonder that the party made mis¬ 
takes—serious mistakes. Working under illegal conditions in the 
hothouse milieu of Palestine, the party was also afflicted with internal 
strife that made it all the more difficult to find the correct path. Yet 
despite weaknesses, the credit side of the ledger is impressive: 

1. This was the first Palestinian party, and it remains to this 
day the only party uniting Jews and Arabs in its membership. 

2. This has been the only party that has consistently worked 
for Jewish-Arab co-operation not in order to win Arab support for 
exclusively Jewish “plans and aspirations,” but in order to promote 
the common interests and aspirations of both peoples. 

3. It is the only party that has consistently fought for the unity 
of Jewish and Arab labor in a single trade union organization and 
has opposed all attempts to discriminate against Arab workers. 

4. It is the only party that has sought to educate the Jewish and 
Arab masses in the spirit of class struggle and internationalism. 

5. It is the only party that has consistently worked for friend¬ 
ship with the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies as the 
only true friends of the Jewish and Arab peoples. 

6. It was the first party to demand that the Palestine problem 
be taken out of British and American hands and placed before 
the United Nations. 

7. It was the first and, until after World War II, the only party 
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that viewed the Palestine problem as one of colonial oppression and 
demanded the ending of the Mandate, and independence. 

What was the nature of the errors of the Palestine Commu¬ 
nists—errors which in large measure were shared by Communists of 
other countries? These errors reflected the pressure of both Arab 
and Jewish nationalism. The Palestine Communists have themselves 
summed up the most serious of their mistakes as consisting in under¬ 
estimating Jewish national development and adopting an uncritical 
attitude toward Arab nationalism and the leadership of the Arab 
national movement. The Communists were entirely right in sup¬ 
porting the anti-imperialist struggles of the Palestine Arabs and 
opposing the pro-imperialist activities of Zionism. But, as they have 
themselves pointed out, they applied a correct principle in a way 
that distorted it, played into the hands of the betrayers of the Arab 
national movement, and created obstacles to uniting the Jewish and 
Arab masses against their common enemies.^® 

Shortly before the outbreak of World War II the Communist 
Party began to revise its policy. Subsequently it went through a 
serious internal struggle, frankly criticized its mistakes, and changed 
its leadership. After the war the party, in conformity with the 
fact that a Jewish nation had come into existence in Palestine, 
proposed a bi-national state. This proposal was similar to that of 
Hashomer Hatsair. However, it differed in three important re¬ 
spects: it demanded immediate independence or at most a brief 
period of U.N. supervision; it was not predicated, as was Hashomer 
Hatsair’s proposal, on the attainment of a Jewish majority in the 
whole of Palestine; and it was viewed as a goal to be achieved 
through joint struggle of the Jewish and Arab peoples together 
with the progressive forces of the world, rather than through the 
beneficence of Britain or merely the action of the U.N. The party 
at first opposed partition because the only solution of this type 
possible before the U.N. stepped in was imperialist partition d la 
the Peel plan. After the U.N. partition decision the Palestine 
Communists gave it active support. 

During World War II the party had to deal with new mani¬ 
festations of Arab and Jewish nationalism in its ranks. The Arab 
Communists failed to recognize that the Jewish national minority 
had been transformed into a distinct nation and to draw from this 
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the necessary conclusions. In 1943 they separated from their Jewish 
comrades and formed the League for National Liberation. 

In 1944 the Communist Party expelled a small Jewish nationalist 
faction which organized itself as the Communist Union and later 
as the Hebrew Communist Party. Thus, at the time of the 
establishment of the Jewish state there were three groups calling 
themselves Communist. But only one was genuinely the Com¬ 
munist Party, adhering to the principle of joint political organiza¬ 
tion of Jews and Arabs even though temporarily its own membership 
consisted solely of Jews. 

After the U.N. decision the Arab Communists changed their 
policy and actively supported the creation of independent Jewish 
and Arab states in Palestine. In October, 1948, the League for 
National Liberation issued a public statement recognizing its mis¬ 
takes and rejoined the Communist Party.“^ In the Arab sector of 
Palestine, where the League had to function illegally, it set about 
transforming itself into a separate Communist Party. 

During the war of liberation the differences with the Hebrew 
Communist Party also appeared to have dwindled. After prolonged 
negotiations, in December, 1948, this group re-entered the Com¬ 
munist Party. However, the agreement soon proved illusory, for 
it was discovered that the leaders of the former splinter organizations 
had secretly established working relations with the Stern group. 
They were summarily expelled from the Communist Party. 

After so many years of abnormal existence in the underground, 
and after two splits that shook it when it emerged into legality, 
the Communist Party began to come into its own during the inde¬ 
pendence war. Its militant patriotism and clearcut opposition to 
all appeasement of British and American imperialism won it wider 
influence in the Yishuv. More than 80 per cent of the members of 
the party and the Young Communist League entered the armed 
forces or other forms of war service. The Arab Communists covered 
themselves with glory as the only Arab political force that opposed 
the Mufti’s mob and the foreign invaders and led the struggle 
against them. It was the League for National Liberation which 
initiated in the Arab sector of Palestine, in the teeth of terror, 
anti-war demonstrations that won wide support among the Arab 
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masses and the praise of Hebrew newspapers not distinguished for 
their friendliness toward either Communists or Arabs. 

As a result, the Communists in the first election succeeded in 
strengthening their position among the Jewish masses and emerged 
as the leading party among the Arab population of Israel. In the 
largest Arab center, Nazareth, over half the voters supported the 
joint Jewish-Arab Communist ticket. 

The 1949 Histadrut elections, in which the Communist slate 
polled 2.6 per cent of the vote,^® revealed that the party was still 
weak among the organized workers. But this was the first time in 
years that a Communist ticket was permitted in a Histadrut elec- 
tion—Communists were not even allowed to be members till 1946. 
Moreover, Communists have been virtually excluded from one 
important Histadrut area, the kibbutsim.* Under the circumstances 
the vote represented a step forward and gave the party representation 
in the Histadrut’s General Council and in various local councils. 

In the ensuing months the Communists made rapid progress, 
developing activity in many spheres. The party’s eleventh convention 
in October, 1949, found it greatly strengthened, with a membership 
grown more than twofold since the establishment of the Jewish 
state. Though still a relatively small organization, it has won many 
adherents among new immigrants because it has fought more 
actively than any other group to obtain for them livable conditions, 
jobs, and homes. Moreover, in the co-operative relations established 
with Mapam, limited though they are, and in the forging of a 
broader democratic, anti-imperialist front, the Communists are a 
dynamic force whose weight cannot be measured merely by an 
arithmetical calculation of members and voters. 

The Communist Party publishes a daily, Kol Haam (Voice of 
the People), Al Ittihad {Toward Unity),, Arabic weekly of the 
League for National Liberation, was suppressed by the British; 
after establishment of the Jewish state it resumed publication. 
Another Left-wing weekly, close to the Communists, is the Yiddish- 
language paper, Frei Yisroel (Free Israel). 

*In June, 1949, twenty-eight members of the Hashomer Hatsair kibbuts 
Zikim in the Negev were expelled from the kibbuts because they applied 
for membership in the Communist Party. 
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IX. Government “West of Center” 


When the Mandate ended, many marveled that instead of the 
expected chaos, a functioning government immediately replaced 
the British colonial administration. Of course, not everything ran 
smoothly. Before leaving, the British sowed chaos wherever they 
could. And among the Jews themselves, suddenly confronted with 
the task of organizing not only governmental functions, but life- 
and-death resistance to foreign invasion, there was a good deal of 
inefficiency and mismanagement. Yet on the whole the critical 
transition from alien rule was sSurmounted without undue pain. 

The fact is that the Jews did not have to start from scratch. In 
the first place, though their government came into existence as a 
result of what was in effect a national revolution, its class character 
was no different from that of the former British regime. The 
winning of Israel’s independence represented the transfer of state 
power from the British to the Jewish bourgeoisie. This was an 
historically progressive act that created more favorable conditions 
for the unfolding of the social struggle; but by itself it affected only 
the conditions and methods of governmental power, not its class 
substance. The new ruling class took over virtually intact from the 
old the whole state apparatus, including a large part of the police, 
and adapted it to its own purposes. How much of the old order 
remained is further indicated by the fact that nearly two years after 
the founding of the Jewish state, the mayors of Tel Aviv and many 
other cities and towns were the same men whom the British had 
appointed in the ’thirties. 

Secondly, the Jews had under the Mandate established political 
institutions that assumed certain functions ordinarily undertaken by 
governments. These functions were very limited. The Jewish 
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institutions did not exercise or participate in the exercise of state 
power. That was entirely in the hands of the British and was used 
despotically against both Jews and Arabs. The principal Jewish 
political institutions were the Jewish Agency, particularly its 
Palestine executive committee, and the Vaad Leumi (National 
Council). In 1920 the Jewish community decided to hold elections 
which established the first Assefat Planivcharim (Representative 
Assembly). However, the Zionist leaders gave this assembly virtu¬ 
ally no power except to meet once a year—sometimes not as often 
as that—and choose a smaller body, the Vaad Leumi. Elections to 
the Assefat Hanivcharim took place at irregular intervals—the sec¬ 
ond in 1925, the third in 1931, the fourth and last in 1944. It was 
the Vaad Leumi, most of whose work was carried on by its 
executive committee, that acted as the spokesman for the Jewish 
community. This community was officially recognized and was 
given the power to levy taxes for charitable, religious, and educa¬ 
tional purposes. 

Though the Vaad Leumi was technically a non-Zionist body 
since it was created in elections in which the community as a whole 
participated, in practice its policies and activities were closely co¬ 
ordinated with those of the Palestine executive committee of the 
Jewish Agency, There was some overlapping between the two, but 
in general the Jewish Agency concerned itself more with immigra¬ 
tion and settlement and relations with Britain and other foreign 
powers, while the Vaad Leumi had jurisdiction over the Hebrew 
school system, public health, social services, and levying of taxes. 

In accordance with the U.N. partition resolution, the frame¬ 
work of a provisional government was created in April, 1948. Two 
bodies were set up that began to function immediately. When the 
state was established on May 14, they became the provisional State 
Council, the temporary ec]uivalent of a parliament, and the cabinet. 
These bodies had been chosen by the General Council of the World 
Zionist Organization, presumably on the basis of the relative 
strength of the various parties in the elections to the 1946 Zionist 
congress, with certain modifications and additions. The modifica¬ 
tions were mostly in the direction of strengthening the representa¬ 
tion of the capitalist parties. Though the two Zionist workers’ 
parties, Mapai and Mapam, had won a clear majority in the congress 
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elections, they were assigned only fifteen out of thirty-seven places 
in the State Council. On the other hand, the General Zionists were 
given six places in the State Council, compared with five for Mapam, 
even though the latter had polled seven times as many votes as the 
General Zionists. This fattening of the representation of the General 
Zionists and other bourgeois parties was sponsored by the Mapai 
leadership in an effort to appease the American Zionist chiefs and 
the capitalist forces in the Yishuv. 

In the decision to resist Washington’s pressure and proclaim 
the Jewish state, the leaders of the Palestine Labor Party, under the 
sharp prodding of the people, dragged along with them a reluctant 
bourgeoisie. ITe popular surge toward independence could not be 
halted, and the coalition of capitalists and wSocial-Democracy picked 
up the pieces of state power hastily abandoned by the British. 

Once the state was an accomplished fact, the capitalists sought 
to consolidate their positions within it and accommodate themselves 
to Washington’s and London’s desire by bringing the war to a halt 
short of decisive victory. But so long as the war was in progress, 
this concentrated effort of national self-liberation served as a channel 
through which the people were able to direct considerable pressure 
on the government and prevent the Mapai leadership from yielding 
completely to the capitalists. An important factor in amplifying 
this pressure was the Israeli army, which at that time bore largely 
the character of a democratic people's army, with most of the best 
fighters and commanders coming from the ranks of the Left. 

The truce, imposed by the Security Council beginning with June 
II, 1948, meant the establishment of American political power 
behind the facade of U.N. control, mediation, and conciliation. 
American marines and civilians took charge of the major part of 
truce observation. The chief adviser of the U.N. mediator, Count 
Bernadotte, was the former State Department official, Ralph J. 
Bunche. And when Bernadotte was assassinated, Bunche became 
acting mediator, and Brig.-Gen. William Riley of the U.S. Marines 
moved up to chief of staff. 

The truce also enabled the Israeli bourgeoisie to bring the 
Labor Party chiefs into line—a task that was not too difficult. 
Though the first election gave an absolute majority to the three 
workers’ parties, Mapai, Mapam, and the Communists, Ben Gurion 



and his colleagues chose to fashion a coalition in the image of 
bourgeois policy, with the reactionary clerical elements as their chief 
partners. Thus, the character of Israel’s government was in conflict 
with the liberation struggle that forged and defended the Jewish 
state. That government may be judged on three major issues: foreign 
policy, Arab policy, and domestic policy, including immigration. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Foreign policy is obviously the most important test of all, 
decisive for the country’s future. The foreign policy of Israel’s 
government is officially one of neutrality as between “East and 
West.” During 1948-49 the government took considerable pains to 
avoid publicly supporting either side. This is, however, only the 
formal aspect. It bears no resemblance to the actuality. 

The world conflict is of course not geographical; it is between 
the forces of imperialism, reaction, and war on the one hand, and 
of anti-imperialism, progress, and peace, on the other. In this con¬ 
text the very birth of Israel was an “unneutral” act, a taking sides 
against imperialism and for the right of national self-determination. 
And it was no accident that the creation of the Jewish state and its 
heroic self-defense were opposed and sabotaged in different ways by 
the two powers that head the world imperialist cohorts, the United 
States and Britain. Just as it was no accident that Israel’s birth and 
self-defense were aided by those that head the anti-imperialist side, 
the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. Thus, “neutrality,” 
if not a deliberate fraud, is a mirage, for Israel cannot be neutral 
toward its own interests. Whatever strengthens or weakens her 
independence tends to align her with one or the other side in the 
world conflict. And it can be said that to the extent that the govern¬ 
ment has attempted to achieve a spurious neutrality—as, for example, 
its silence when the U.S.S.R. demanded it be included among the 
United Nations truce observers —it has tahen sides against Israel, 

The link between Israel’s interests and Soviet policy was 
acknowledged even by a leading organ of the Israeli commercial 
press, Haaretz, which stated editorially: “The more the western 
powers disregard the Soviet attitude and turn the U.N. into their 
own tool, the greater the danger that this situation will apply to us. 
Various steps were ineffectual in the past because their implementa- 
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tion required Russian participation. But if the western powers now 
throw off all restraint and disregard the international character of 
the U.N., they may find ways of surmounting the obstacles which 
hitherto prevented direct intervention in our country.”^ 

What, then, can be said of Israel’s foreign policy? Once we 
look beneath the diplomatic verbiage—the clothes that policy wears 
in public—we find something that resembles neither neutrality nor 
the genuine interests of Israel’s people. The real foreign policy 
was aptly epitomized in a Tel Aviv dispatch by Sydney Gruson in 
The New Yorh{ Times. Though Gruson was referring to Mapai, 
his words fully apply to the government which Mapai leads: “So 
far as Mr. Ben Gurion’s Mapai party is concerned, Israel would 
talk absolute neutrality in the struggle between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, while tending to support the United States.”^ 

Here again it is not a question of supporting one country or 
group of countries as against another, but of supporting or betraying 
Israelis owfi interests. To side with the chief architect of the North 
Atlantic Pact is to back the chief threat to Israel’s independence. 
It is to align Israel with those who encouraged and coddled the 
Arab aggressors and sought to reward them via the Bernadotte plan 
with three-fifths of Israel’s territory. And it is to align the Jewish 
state with the principal organizer and subsidizer of the brutal 
aggression in which so many of Israel’s sons lost their lives—Britain. 

In considering Israel’s course one must bear in mind that, as 
already pointed out, the winning of political freedom did not auto¬ 
matically change the country’s economic status, which has remained 
largely colonial. Even if the Israeli government took no active 
measures to strengthen its bonds with the United States and Britain, 
economic gravitation would tend to keep it in the imperialist orbit. 
It can be l{ept out only by determined counter-measures and an 
active anti-imperialist policy. Without them economic freedom is a 
fiction and political freedom must inevitably be crippled. 

The coalition government formed after Israel’s first election was 
itself a rejection of struggle for genuine independence and an act of 
subordination to Anglo-American policy. This government repre¬ 
sented not merely a partnership of Social-Democracy with the 
Israeli bourgeoisie, but the masked collaboration of both with 
American big business and its reactionary bi-partisan course in 
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world politics. This collaboration began many years before the 
creation of the Jewish state—in the enlarged Jewish Agency, in 
which Mapai and the other Zionist parties formed an alliance with 
American Jewish non-Zionist big business. That alliance continues 
through the United Jewish Appeal. The depths to which fawning 
on reactionary wealth can descend was illustrated in April, 1949, 
when at a dinner in honor of former New York Supreme Court 
Justice Joseph M. Proskauer, honorary president of the American 
Jewish Committee, a message of fulsome tribute was read from 
Prime Minister Ben Gurion.'^ Proskauer, who was the active 
president of A.J.C. from 1943 to 1949, was formerly a member of the 
national executive committee of the anti-New Deal American 
Liberty League, a Morgan-du Pont organization which in the 
’thirties subsidized a host of anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, and pro-fascist 
outfits. V\ 1 iat is more: the chief counsel for the Arabian American 
Oil Ca)in[)any (Aramco), the trust which led the fight to overthrow 
the U.N. partition decision and actively promoted Arab aggression, 
was in 1949 this same “friend ol Israel,” Joseph M. Proskauer! 

The political implications of this alliance with American big 
business were underlined by the general chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., when, on returning from a 
visit to Israel, he told the press that Israel would become “a hard 
core of resistance against Communism in the Mediterranean area. 
I hope my government will only realize this.”'^ Fourteen months 
later Morgenthau dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s. On a second 
visit to Israel he urged a Middle East pact similar to the North 
Atlantic pact as a “coalition against aggression by Russia.”'"’ In other 
words, a coalition against the only great power that had helped 
Israel beat back the Anglo-American inspired aggression of the 
Arab states. This cold war warmth has found the leaders ol Israel’s 
government by no means unresponsive. 

An example of a policy which some wag has described as “west 
of center” was the manner in which the Israeli government handled 
the question of specialized training for officers in its armed forces. 
Publicly Ben Gurion told the Knesset that the government planned 
to send officers to study in East European military schools as well 
as in those of the western capitalist countries. Behind the scenes, 
however, the Israeli Army, operating under Ben Gurion as Defense 



Minister, applied first and for a time exclusively to Washington. 
Only when months passed and the American War Department did 
not even deign to acknowledge the request did news of it leak out, 
with the further information that Israel’s army leaders ‘'are turning 
to various Western European nations for schooling—and with 
much better response.”® 

The ISJew Yor^ Herald Tribune correspondent quoted un¬ 
named “Western military observers” as stating that Israeli army 
leaders were resentful at the failure of the War Department to 
appreciate their value as allies in the strategic Middle East. Accord¬ 
ing to this correspondent, the basic reason for Washington’s cool¬ 
ness was that “for some time the American Army reportedly has not 
been satisfied with the amount of military information made avail¬ 
able to its representatives” in Israel." Having made Israel dependent 
on American money, Washington evidently sees no reason why 
Israel’s army should not be at its disposal like the armies of certain 
western European countries. 

A major touchstone of the Israeli government’s foreign policy 
was the $ioo million American Export-Import Bank credit. In an 
editorial shortly before the first Israeli election, Haho\er, spokesman 
for the industrial and commercial interests, wrote: 

“Should the American loan also come before February—as is 
quite likely—it will show that the Western powers are interested in 
bringing Israel into their camp. The time has come, they have 
apparently realized, to prove wrong those who pointed to the Soviet 
Union and the East European countries as the only friends of 
Israel. But if the Western powers want to impress their friendliness 
on us, they had better do so without waiting for the results of the 
elections in Israel, for otherwise they will only strengthen the hand 
of those among us who favor an Eastern rather than a Western 
orientation for Israel.”® 

Six days before the election came the American loan. After its 
announcement Habo\er chortled happily: “And even if the assump¬ 
tions of those who declare that the American loan was granted on 
the eve of the elections in order to prejudge them prove true, we 
now have concrete evidence that America is at least interested in 
achieving some influence over us and in gaining our friendship.”® 

Finance Minister Eliezer Kaplan hastened to assure the public: 
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“The loan is of a purely economic character, and the negotiations 
preceding it contained no reference to any political or administrative 
conditions.”Strange, then, that the government rejected demands 
made in the Knesset that it publish the text of its agreement with 
the Export'Import Bank. The members of parliament were asked 
to buy a pig in a poke. They did. Only the three Communist 
deputies voted against the loan; Mapam’s deputies abstained. 

What little became known about the loan indicated there was 
more to it than met the eye. In the first place, it was not a cash 
loan, but a credit for the purchase of ec]uipment, to be repaid over 
a fifteen-year period at 35/2 per cent interest. This meant that the 
government of Israel had to buy $100 million of goods in the United 
States irrespective of the prices charged. The agreement did not 
obligate the United States to buy a nickeks worth of Israeli products 
in return. Thus, the terms of the credit had an effect similar to the 
one-sided trade controls previously imposed by the British. Secondly, 
only 20 per cent of the credit could be used for industrialization. 
In other words, it limited that part of Israel’s economic development 
which would make possible the most rapid absorption of new 
immigrants and the strengthening of its independence. 

There is, however, an even more serious aspect of the loan. 
In August, i94cS, Foreign Minister Sharett in an interview granted 
the writer as correspondent of the New York Daily Worker* said: 

“We would resist any attempt at interference in the internal 
life of Israel. We shall not buy loans at the expense of sovereignty, 
economic and political. We shall not accept dictates as to what to 
do with money from the United States.”^’ 

Five months later these words were repudiated by the terms of 
the $100 million credit. Dr. Moshe Sneh of Mapam charged in the 
Knesset: 

“The agreement obligates us each time we want to obtain an 
instalment of the loan to present to the American [Export-Import] 
bank or some other government institution plans, maps, detailed 
figures and documents, as well as the results of land and water 
explorations and technological diagrams of the entire country. This 
information is to cover not only those fields which America is 
*Thc interview was reprinted in the Palestine Post, English language 
daily, in Davar, and in several other Israeli newspapers. 
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financing, but Israel's entire economy during the course of fifteen 
years, until the last payment on the loan is made. 

This charge had in effect been confirmed by the finance 
Minister himself who, on a visit to the United States, told the 
national board of Hadassah, the women’s Zionist organization, that 
“plans for the use of the rest of the loan would be submitted to 
Washington soon for approval.” 

The American loan is obviously cut out of Marshall Plan cloth. 
It glitters and glistens, but it will leave its wearers in tatters. 
Whether or not Israel is formally corralled into the Marshall Plan 
stockade or into an anti-Soviet Mediterranean bloc, the government 
of Israel, by placing itself at the mercy of American financial power, 
has abandoned an independent course in foreign affairs. A glimpse 
of what this means for Israel was given by the well-known foreign 
correspondent, Constantine Poulos, in a dispatch from Tel Aviv: 

“In making itself increasingly dependent on the U.S. for finan¬ 
cial assistance, Israel has also made itself vulnerable to State Depart¬ 
ment pressures. . . . 

“Having been drawn closer to the West, the government of 
Israel will find it very difficult to resist these new pressures [in 
regard to Arab refugees and the territorial question], and it can only 
attempt to temper them by pointing to the strong internal opposition 
to them and to the danger of its own position.” 

Pressure from Washington has also borne ugly fruit in Israel’s 
internal life. In January, 1950, the government started legal pro¬ 
ceedings against the Communist daily, Ko/ Haam, for having 
“insulted” the Prime Minister {lese majeste!) because the paper 
charged him with betraying the working class and the nation. In 
the same month the Communist deputy, Meir Vilner, a signer of 
Israel’s Declaration of Independence, was ordered to stand trial 
before a parliamentary committee because in a Knesset speech he 
attacked Morgenthau for his Middle East pact proposal and engaged 
in a sharp exchange with Ben Gurion. And Mapai officials have 
organized a cold war against Left-wing members of moshvei ovdim, 
denying them seed and equipment and even attempting to expel 
them. 

All this is a pattern familiar in other Marshallized countries. 
Yet it is the internal opposition—the progressive forces led by 
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the Communists and Mapam — and the stand of the U.S.S.R. 
and the people s democracies that have at times stiffened the resist¬ 
ance of Israel s government and prevented a more complete identi¬ 
fication with the Anglo-American bloc. A further factor has been 
the sentiment of Israel’s people. During my six months in Israel 
it required no public opinion poll to learn that the most popular 
great power was the U.S.S.R. Wrote the correspondent of the New 
Yorl{ Herald Tribune, Kenneth Bilby: “Russian prestige has soared 
enormously among all political factions. . . . Through its consistent 
espousal of Israel’s cause in the United Nations, the Soviet Union 
has established a good will reservoir with leftists, moderates and 
right-wing elements.”One of the l:>est-known “secrets” of the 
liberation war was that most of Israel’s military equipment came 
from Czechoslovakia. So widespread and unchallenged was the 
feeling of warmth toward Russia and her allies that even the 
reactionary Irgun demagogically included in its election platform a 
demand for friendship with the Soviet Union. 

In contrast, toward Britain there was universal hatred; toward 
the United States the attitude was one of disappointment, distrust, 
and lingering hope that American policy in regard to Israel would 
change for the better. One should not of course exaggerate the 
significance of these sentiments nor overlook the fact that subse¬ 
quent attacks by government leaders and the press on the people’s 
democracies and the Soviet Union undoubtedly had some effect. 
The people of Israel want independence and peace, but it would be 
absurd to say that in this period the majority have already under¬ 
stood that their government’s policy has been jeopardizing both. 
For that understanding and for action based on it one must look 
to the progressive forces of Israel. 

ARAB POLICY 

“I am certain that the world will judge the Jewish state by 
what it will do with the Arabs,” wrote Dr. Weizmann in his auto¬ 
biography.^^ Fortunately for the Jewish state, the world will also 
judge it by other criteria. 

The Arab policy of Israel’s government has involved two 
questions: the refugees, and the future of the Arab part of Palestine. 
In respect to both, the government’s course has been devoid of 
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realistic national self-interest, let alone consideration for the rights 
of those who were to have been Israel’s friendly neighbors in 
Palestine and a large minority within the Jewish state. In fact, the 
case against this policy holds even if we completely disregard Arab 
rights and view the problem solely from the standpoint of what’s 
good and what’s bad for the Jews and the Jewash state. 

The Arab exodus from Israel was incited by the Mufti’s hench¬ 
men and the British. Yet these incitements would have fallen on 
deaf ears had there not been in the Arab mind distrust of the Jews 
sown over the years by both Arab and Zionist chauvinism. And 
the mood of flight was given powerful impetus by the Deir Yassin 
incident.* Though, to their credit, the Jewish Agency and the 
Hagana denounced this outrage, they could not undo the damage it 
did to Arab-Jewish relations. 

Any discussion of the refugee problem and the treatment ac¬ 
corded those Arabs who remained in Israel must start with one fact 
of towering significance: tvith relatively jew exceptions, the Palestin¬ 
ian Arabs did not participate in the war against the Jews, This was 
in contrast to the situation in 1936-3^. The refusal of the mass of 
Palestinian Arabs to join the Mufti’s bands was at one time publicly 
acknowledged and welcomed by Jewish leaders. No less an author¬ 
ity than Ben Gurion wrote at the beginning of 1948 in a semi-official 
Zionist publication that “the Arab villages have in their overwhelm¬ 
ing majority kept aloof from the struggle. Were it not for the 
terrorization by the Arab bands and the incitement of their British 
supporters, the Arab people of Palestine would have resumed peace¬ 
ful relations with their Jewish neighbors. Indeed, it is one of the 
most outstanding features of the situation that the Arabs of Palestine 
are, with few exceptions, unwilling and unable to fight the Jews.”^*^ 

The Arab population of Palestine thus constituted a potentially 
great asset to the Jewish people and the new state in their struggle 
against the foreign invaders. But the government of Israel did 
almost everything to transform this potential asset into an actual 
liability. Had the government announced that once the fighting 
was over, the Arab refugees (except for those few who had aided 
the invaders) would be welcomed back to their homes, this would 
have won invaluable allies not only in Palestine, but throughout 
*Scc page 120. 
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the Arab world. It would have deprived the enemies of Israel of a 
club against her—a club with which they wrested concessions that 
weakened the Jewish state, and enabled the imperialists and their 
satellite Arab governments to appear in the role of saviors of the 
refugees. Instead of this approach, the flight of the Arabs, at first 
officially deplored, began unofficially to be regarded as a boon. 

To justify this callous policy—a policy that strengthened Arab 
reaction and its foreign paymasters—it became necessary to falsify 
history. The myth was concocted that the majority of Palestine’s 
Arabs attacked the Jews and that their flight expressed, in the words 
of Foreign Minister Sharett, ‘‘a guilty conscience.”’® 

The treatment of the Arabs who have remained within the 
Jewish state has also fallen far short of previous Zionist pledges and 
of the guarantees of equality embodied in Israel’s proposed constitu¬ 
tion. 7 o say that the Arabs are not being persecuted as were the 
Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe or more recently in some Arab 
countries is hardly flattering. The fact is that more than a year after 
the establishment of the Jewish state its Arab citizens were still not 
free to move about, and in Haifa, Acre, and other towns they were 
compelled to live in segregated sections tantamount to ghettoes. 

Nor has the promise of Israel’s Declaration of Independence 
that in the new state the Arab citizens would have “due representa¬ 
tion in all its bodies and institutions—provisional or permanent,”^® 
been kept. No representation whatever was granted the Arabs in 
the provisional cabinet and State Council. In the cabinet a Ministry 
of Minorities was created and combined with—the Police Ministry; 
both were headed by a former officer of the British police. The 
elected government improved on this by abolishing the Ministry of 
Minorities entirely. The rights of the Arabs are further curtailed by 
their exclusion from all parties except the Communist. 

No less foolhardy from the standpoint of Jewish national inter¬ 
ests was the Israeli government’s policy in regard to the Arab sector 
of Palestine. This is a decisive issue, affecting the whole future of 
Israel and the Middle East. It requires no profound knowledge of 
the politics of that area to recognize that a friendly democratic 
Arab slate, apart from its importance to the Arab population of 
Palestine, is a necessity for the Jewish people and its state—essential 
for their economic health and military security. It has been in- 



sufficiently recognized that Anglo-American imperialism suflered 
only partial defeat in Palestine, that it won a major victory when it 
succeeded in blocking implementation of the second half of the 
U.N. partition decision providing for an Arab sister state of Israel. 

The Israeli government, while occasionally giving lip-service to 
this aspect of the U.N. resolution, adopted an attitude which at best 
was neutral and in actuality obstructed the Arab progressives who 
sought to carry the resolution into effect. A government spokesman, 
commenting on the Bernadotte report, which proposed aniuxaiion 
of Arab Palestine by Britain’s synthetic puppet kingdom oi Jordan, 
made this astonishing statement: ‘‘The situation as regard > the Arab 
part of Palestine appears to be too confused to justify anv definite 

,, on 

comment. 

Could the government have done nothing to influence events in 
the Arab sector of Palestine? The writer learned then after Israeli 
forces captured Nazareth, which was originally slated to be part of 
an independent Arab state, the government of Israel rejected a 
proposal that it help progressive Palestine Arabs establish the 
nucleus of a government at Nazareth. Israel’s leaders preferred to 
do business with Abdullah, Partiality to Abdullah, who is publicly 
and unashamedly on the British payroll and whose army is com¬ 
manded by British officers, has for years been almost an article of 
faith of Zionist Hochpolitil{, It goes back to the days of Zionist 
collaboration with Britain. Abdullah mercilessly shelled Jerusalem, 
slaughtered its people and dcj^rivcd it oi water and food, but in 
October, 194S, when President Weizmann returned to Israel after a 
prolonged absence, he blithely told a press conference: “I always 
knew King Abdullah is friendly and wishes to be friendly, but he 
poses as a ferocious enemy,” 

A few months later, in April, 1949, the government showed its 
continued faith in Abdullah when it signed an armistice with 
Jordan which virtually recognized its right to those parts of Pales¬ 
tine, including the Old City of Jerusalem, its troops had seized. Later 
negotiations were toward a formal recognition of this status quo. 

“The first fact emerging from the agreement is our acquiescence 
in the presence of foreign invaders on the soil of Palestine. . . . 
Secondly, our government has agreed to the existence of imperialist 
bases in Palestine, and in fact has consented to the transformation 
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of the whole Arab part of the country into one large political and 
military imperialist base-wrote Al Hamishmar?^ 

IMMIGRATION AND DOMESTIC POLICY 

In October, 1948, a spontaneous demonstration of new immi¬ 
grants took place in Jaffa against the intolerable conditions under 
which they were living. The demonstration was broken up by the 
police. News of this was suppressed by the military censorship. 

The warning signal went unheeded. Within a few months 
demonstrations on a much larger scale, with men and women 
carrying placards demanding bread and work, became almost daily 
occurrences in Israel. By the time the first anniversary of the Jewish 
state was being celebrated, some 60,000 new Israelis were living in 
reception camps, many of them in tents. By mid-November, 1949, 
the number in the camps was 104,000,“'’^ about 10 per cent of the 
population ol Israel. Conditions in most of these camps were fright¬ 
ful. (Congressman Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., returning from a 
week’s visit to Israel, reported seeing seventeen human beings, 
ranging in age from infants to persons in their seventies, living in a 
single small room."^"^ 

Isaac Gruenbaum, a member of the Jewish Agency execu¬ 
tive committee and former Minister of the Interior, wrote that some 
“among the immigrants are turning to the consuls of the countries 
from which they came w'ith complaints that they were deceived 
with promises that are not being fulfilled. They are demanding 
that they be sent back to their former homes.In addition, many 
thousands of Jews and Arabs were unemployed. 

The immigration crisis underlined the irresponsibility of the 
Zionist “exodus from Europe” propaganda. Far from solving the 
whole Jewish problem, capitalist Israel was proving incapable of 
solving the problems of even those Jews who were seeking homes 
on its soil. And while failing to provide for the elementary needs 
of the immigrants, Israeli government leaders and Zionist spokes¬ 
men elsewhere were attacking the people’s democracies for curbing 
those who were making inflated claims and attempting to organize 
emigration in illegal ways. Who was to blame for this crisis that 
was threatening to engulf the young Jewish state so soon after it 
had successfully repelled foreign invasion? 
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First, AngloAmerican imperialism. The years of British rule 
retarded Palestine’s economic development and placed its natural 
resources and key economic positions at the command of foreign 
capital. This impeded its capacity to absorb immigration. After 
the U.N. had acted to solve the Palestine problem, British and 
American sabotage of the partition decision and their encourage¬ 
ment, direct and indirect, of Arab aggression forced the Jewish state 
to devote its major energies to the desperate struggle for survival. 
Pressure from Washington and from American Jewish capitalist 
circles, Zionist and non-Zionist, was also a prime factor in prevent¬ 
ing the adoption of policies that could have coped more successfully 
with immigration and the country’s other serious problems. 

Secondly, the absorption and integration of the new immigrants 
was seriously hindered by the refusal of the Israeli capitalists to 
expand industry and building construction. Despite the fact that 
by the end of 1948 there was no longer a shortage of labor, industrial 
production continued to lag. The index of industrial employment 
in May, 1949, had risen to only 90.5 and the index of man-days 
worked to 87.9. (In each case January, 1947, equals 100.)^’^' Since 
the population had increased nearly 50 per cent over January, 1947, 
the actual indices of employment and man-days worked were in the 
neighborhood of 70.* In other words, nearly a third of the working 
class was unemployed at a time when there were shortages of many 
consumers’ items, ITe industrialists preferred to get easy profits 
through price increases and speculative deals rather than expand 
production, which might entail certain financial risks. At the same 
time the capitalists attacked as “socialistic” any move to aid co¬ 
operative or other forms of public enterprise. 

The situation was no better in regard to the private building 
contractors, who in 1948 controlled nearly half the country’s build¬ 
ing industry. The index of employment in the manufacture of 
building materials sank to 53.4 in July, 1948 (January, 1947, equals 
100), a drop of 35 per cent in three months.^® Here again the actual 
decline in relation to the growth of population was even greater. 
The situation did not improve much in the next few months. In 

*The lag in production is also indicated by the fact that the average 
monthly consumption of electric power by industry was 7,400,000 kilowatts 
in 1947 and only 6,500,000 kilowatts in April, 1949.*^ 
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May, 1949, employment in this industry was still only about three- 
fourths of what it had been in January, 1947.^^ While Israel’s 
immigrants were clamoring for homes, the builders, as the price 
of ending their sabotage, were demanding all sorts of concessions 
from the government, such as exemption of new buildings from 
taxation for several years and exemption from income tax of “key 
money,” the blackmail extorted from prospective tenants/"^^^ 

All these difficulties were compounded by the foreign and 
domestic policies of Israel’s government and the failure to mobilize 
the nation’s economic resources. Under the best circumstances the 
arrival in a small country of so large a number of immigrants 
would have created serious, though not insoluble, problems. But 
the fact is that the government and the Jewish Agency failed abys¬ 
mally to plan for the large immigration that they themselves pro¬ 
claimed as Israel’s central task. For months they coasted along. 
While the war against the Arab invaders was in progress, the crisis 
was temporarily concealed by the absorption of some of the 
immigrants into the armed forces and of others into civilian 
employment made possible by the shortage of labor. The housing 
crisis was also temporarily covered up by an unexpected “godsend”: 
the flight of 400,000 Arabs from the territory of the Jewish state. 
Many of their homes were destroyed, others were unfit for human 
habitation, but in Jaffa, Haifa, and in various Arab villages thou¬ 
sands of immigrant families were lodged under wretched conditions 
and promptly forgotten. At the same time the government did 
nothing to check the decline in building activity and to direct it 
into essential channels. As a result, such homes as were built were 
mostly not for immigrants, but for established families. 

Not till March, 1949, was the central housing corporation, 
Amidar, set up and a substantial program launched for the con¬ 
struction of one-rcK)m'and-kitchcnette units, many of them made of 
wood. But in the ensuing months the results of all the housing 
programs put together proved most meager. “In fact,” wrote an 
American correspondent, “only 7,000 of the planned 30,000 units 
will be built by the year’s end.”^^ 

The problem of homes and jobs for immigrants is closely related 
to living costs and general economic policy. “How much did this 



egg cost?” I asked my landlady over the breakfast table. “Six 
piastres,” she replied, “and theyVe hard to get.” This is equivalent 
to 18 cents (at the rate of $3 to the pound), or $2.16 a dozen. 
I asked a Tel Aviv housewife to tell me the prices she was paying 
for other food items. This was in the summer of 1948. Translating 
kilograms into pounds and liters into quarts, here they are: 


Beef 

per Ih, 

$2.00 

Cucumbers 

per lb, 

1 .25 

Chicken 

1.50 

Apples 

•31 

Fish 

.85 

Grapes 

.28 

Butter 

2.20 

Coffee 

2.10 

Margarine 

.50 

Tomatoes 

•13 

Bread 

.09 

Plums 

1—( 

0 

N 

Potatoes 

.08 

Milk 

•34 (qt-) 

Beans 

•55 




These figures, which with few exceptions were considerably 
higher than those in the United States, were the actual prices being 
paid, rather than the official prices. With wages lower than in 
America, the people of Israel were battling an increasingly ravenous 
wolf at the door. During 1948 living costs, according to the official 
index, rose 30 per cent. Plowever, it was generally admitted that 
this government index, which was a continuation of the one started 
by the Jewish Agency in 1939, greatly understated the actual 
increase since it was based on official prices and on computations 
that had become obsolete. It would be closer to the truth to say 
that living costs in 1948 rose by nearly 50 per cent. 

What did the government do to meet this situation? It talked 
action and acted chiefly with talk. During the period of hostilities 
price control was more shadowy than in World War II under the 
Mandate. And despite serious shortages in meat, vegetables, eggs, 
and dairy products, rationing was almost non-existent till 1949. 
The government blamed the war for the inflationary price increases. 
Undoubtedly it was a factor. But, according to the correspondent 
of the New Yor\ Times, Gene Currivan, “Another reason for the 
high cost of living is that the turnover is comparatively small while 
business profits are unnecessarily high. . . . Labor costs are not 
excessively high as compared with other countries. . . . ” 
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In October, 1948, the provisional government appointed an 
Economic Co-ordinator, Sigfried Hoofien, chairman of the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank. He was hailed as a “strong man” who would break 
the back of inflation. Four months later the cost of living index 
had risen another fifteen points. In recognition of Hoofien’s serv¬ 
ices, the government appointed him assistant to the Prime Minister 
in directing the Bureau of Economic Planning and Co-ordination. 

The government has done no better with tax policy. Instead of 
a progressive system, which would provide substantial revenue 
while placing the main load on those best able to pay, the tax system 
has been modeled largely after the one in force under the British. 
In 1949 only 25 per cent of the government’s revenue was being 
derived from individual and corporation income taxes,compared 
to about 80 per cent in the United States.*^^ The greater part of the 
rest came from indirect taxes which bore most heavily on the masses 
of the people. (In addition, Histadrut members paid taxes to that 
organization to cover social insurance.) There were no taxes on 
excess profits, undivided profits, capital gains, or gifts. Legislation 
in the summer of 1949 introduced an inheritance tax, but also 
raised the levies on tobacco, drinks, and transportation, and added 
a rent tax, which landlords were allowed to pass on to tenants. 

ITiis, paced by the Laborites, who held the key government 
posts, the capitalists were able to place the burden of the war and 
the postwar adjustment on the backs of the people. But this policy 
came home to roost in the immigration and unemployment crisis. 
The government’s program to cope with this crisis rested on two 
main pillars: internal “austerity” and external aid. Through con¬ 
trolled price reductions and stricter rationing the austerity program, 
launched in May, 1949, succeeded during its first six months in 
lowering the cost of living index by 13.1 per cent.^^ However, most 
of these benefits were wiped out for the working people by officially 
dictated wage cuts, supplemented by efforts to increase speedup 
through the wides{)read introduction of piecework. In July, 1949, 
the Mapai majority in the Histadrut high command forced through, 
over the opposition of Mapam and the Communists, a sweeping 
wage-cut averaging $6.75 a month. In October, 1949? ^ second wage 
reduction of $6.64, imposed by the Histadrut moguls, evoked brief 
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protest strikes by several thousand workers. Later the freezing of 
wages in 1950 was decreed. 

As a result of these wage-cuts and the intensified speedup, the 
capitalists, local and foreign, whose profits were not restricted, 
became the chief beneficiaries of the austerity program. This was 
the reality of that “planned economy aimed at the full implementa¬ 
tion of the Zionist-Socialist ideal” which Ben Gurion had promised 
shortly after the clection.*"^^ At the helm of the “planned economy” 
stood banker Hoofien, whose conception of how to solve Israel’s 
problems may be gleaned from his statement in 1946 when he 
appeared as a spokesman for the Jewish Agency before the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry: 

“We have been able to make this Jewish economy of Palestine 
a sound business proposition at least in the eyes of the City of 
London, not to mention other circles, and this has at no time been 
affected by the political uncertainties. Once the position becomes 
stabilized and Great Britain gradually begins to build up her foreign 
investments again, as I am very sure she will, then one can con¬ 
fidently assume the City will show the same sensible and friendly 
interest which we have had so much reason to be thankful for in 
the past. I may perhaps here express the hope and the confidence 
that the United States will enter into friendly competition in this 
particular respect. 

In the period that followed this statement Jews were killed, 
jailed, and deprived of elementary rights thanks to Great Britain’s 
“foreign investments”; they were compelled to wage a bloody war 
forced upon them by those “foreign investments”; and they en¬ 
countered the “friendly competition” of the United States in the 
shape of a knife in their backs. Nevertheless, they won with their 
own sweat and blood—and the help of socialist Russia and her 
allies—independence and statehood. But for banker Hoofien and 
his Labor handymen only one thing had changed since 1946: they 
were now looking for salvation chiefly to Wall Street and Washing¬ 
ton rather than to London’s City. 
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X. Labor: Strength and Weakness 


Physical labor is held in unusually high esteem in Israel. Man¬ 
ual labor was both a material necessity in an undeveloped country 
and a social necessity if the warped occupational pattern imposed 
on the Jewish people by centuries of persecution were to be changed. 
Productive labor, especially on the land, therefore became one of 
the tenets of Zionism in Palestine. At times this has even been 
made into a kind of fetish, to the point where among the youth— 
descendents of scholars, writers, physicians, and ^scientists—a marked 
strain of anti-intellectualism has developed. 

Of course, as hundreds of thousands of non-Zionist newcomers 
enter the country, and as its economic and social structure develops 
along capitalist lines, these values are changing. Yet the underlying 
labor emphasis is likely to persist, drawing strength from the trade 
union movement and the workers’ political parties—an emphasis 
that is not necessarily socialist even though it often wears the 
trappings of socialism. 

All this serves to underline the fact that the working class, like 
almost everything else in Jewish Palestine, is a synthetic product. 
It came into being not as a result of spontaneous historic processes— 
not through the draconic dispossession of free peasants from the 
land, as in England and most of Europe; not through the concen¬ 
tration of land ownership, as in Virginia; nor through the expropria¬ 
tion of debt-ridden small producers, as in other parts of the Ameri¬ 
can colonies. In Palestine the Jewish working class was created as 
an agricultural proletariat through the deliberate acts of middle-class 
immigrants who chose to work on the land rather than continue in 
trade or the professions. These w^ere the Bilus of the i88o’s and 
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their successors. Of course, there were handicraftsmen in the tiny 
Jewish community that existed in Palestine before the coming of 
the Bilus, but this community lived on the periphery of a pre¬ 
capitalist Arab economy and lacked the potentialities of nationhood. 
Wage-labor did not become predominant until the organized 
colonization of Palestine—first under the aegis of Baron de Roth¬ 
schild and later of the Zionist movement—began to establish a new 
Yishuv on a capitalist basis. 

The labor movement in Jewish Palestine also developed some¬ 
what differently from that in other countries. It originated among 
the agricultural rather than the industrial workers. And almost 
from the beginning it combined trade unionism with colonization 
work, political activity, and mutual aid. The first workers’ organ¬ 
izations arose in the colonies in the i88o’s and 1890’s, but they were 
weak and ephemeral. The first strike ever recorded in Palestine 
was in 1902 at Zuckermann’s printing shop in Jerusalem.^ But 
Jerusalem was hardly typical since at that time it stood outside the 
ambit of Zionist activity. Its Jewish population consisted over¬ 
whelmingly of members of the old Palestinian Sephardic com¬ 
munity and of pious newcomers from Eastern Europe who lived 
on chaliika (charity distribution) contributed by their home com¬ 
munities. The mainstream of Jewish labor organization in Palestine 
continued for many years to flow through agriculture. 

The modern trade union movement may be said to have begun 
with the launching in 1911 of an agricultural workers’ union in 
Judea. In 1914 the farm workers in Galilee and Samaria also 
formed unions. These three became the precursors of the present- 
day Histadrut,* the General Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine. 
This federation was founded at a conference in Haifa, December 
5-8, 1920. Eighty-seven delegates, representing 4,333 workers, were 
present. The voting for delegates and representation on the General 
Council elected by the convention were based on political group¬ 
ings. This has continued to be the practice in the Histadrut. Three 
political parties were represented at the founding convention: 

•The word “histadrut” means literally “organization.” The full name of 
the labor federation is Histadrut Haklalit Shel Haovdim Haivrim Be-Eretz 
Yisrael, of which the literal translation is General Organization of the Jewish 
Workers in Erets Israel (Palestine). 
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Achclut Haavoda (38 delegates), Hapoel Hatsair (27 delegates), 
and the Jewish Socialist Workers Party, Palestine’s first Communist 
organization (6 delegates). In addition, there was a fourth group 
who called themselves Newcomers (16 delegates); most of these 
were members of Tseirei Tsion (Zionist Youth), an East European 
labor Zionist party which was close to Hapoel Hatsair.^ 

The Histadrut is today the largest and most influential organ¬ 
ization in Israel. Its membership (including those in the armed 
forces) on November i, 1949, was 241,794.^^ Nearly half of all adult 
Jews in Israel were at that time in the Histadrut. At the seventh 
national convention May 24-30, 1949, 501 delegates were present, 
divided as follows: Mapai, 286; Mapam, 172; General Zionist Work¬ 
ers (Haoved Hatsioni), 19; Communists, 13*; and Religious Work¬ 
ers, ii,^ The General Council, which is elected by the convention on 
the basis of the proportional strength of the various parties, in turn 
chooses the executive committee. In each locality a Histadrut coun¬ 
cil and executive committee are similarly elected. 

The Histadrut is both a federation of trade unions and a 
membership organization. That is, every trade union member is 
also directly a member of the Histadrut; he or she pays dues not to 
the union, hut to the local Histadrut council, which distributes them 
to the individual unions on the basis of need. The Histadrut is the 
negotiator in labor disputes and has, in fact, the character of an all- 
embracing trade union. This is a product of the situation that 
existed in its early years when the working class numbered only 
several thousand, the differentiation of labor was still at an ele¬ 
mentary stage, and few individual unions had yet been organized. 

The composition of the Histadrut’s membership is also unusual. 
In addition to wage-workers, it includes co-operative farmers (both 
those of the kibbutsim and the moshvei ovdim), farmers outside 
the co-operatives who do not hire labor, professional persons, and 

*The Communists were not allowed to participate in the elections to the 
preceding convention in 1944. After their “legalization” in the Histadrut in 
1946, they were granted one representative with a voice but no vote in the 
General Council, and one in each oi the local councils of Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem. At the 1949 convention nine Communists with full rights 
were elected to the CJencral Council, d’he fifty one-member executive com¬ 
mittee chosen by the General (^.ouncil includes one Communist, Communists 
have also been elected to various local councils. 
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workers’ wives engaged in housekeeping. Thus, of the 241,794 
Histadrut members at the beginning of November, 1949, 67,699— 
over one-fourth—consisted of workers’ wives.^* Deducting another 
15 per cent for farmers outside the kibbutsim and other self- 
employed persons, the working class membership is reduced to less 
than 60 per cent of the total. However, these constituted at the end 
of 1949 from two-thirds to three-fourths of all the workers of 
Israel. If we add those who are members of other labor federations, 
it becomes evident that the Jewish working class of Israel is the 
most highly organized in the capitalist world. 

An integral part of the Histadrut is the General Council of 
Women Workers (Moetset Hapoalot), which includes both women 
workers and workers’ wives. At its convention in the summer of 
1949 it had more than 85,000 members.^ Another Histadrut affiliate 
is the Federation of Working Youth (Hanoar Haoved), whose 
membership on November i, 1949 was 7,^51.* 

The Histadrut has played the major role in the field of social 
insurance. This was made necessary bv the almost complete default 
of the British administration on its obligations in this sphere. The 
Histadrut’s Sick Fund (Kupat Cholim), which was founded in 
1912 by the Agricultural Workers’ Union of Judea, is the largest 
medical institution in the country. It maintains a network of hos¬ 
pitals, sanatoria, clinics, etc. The social insurance setup also 
includes an Unemployment Fund, an Old Age Pension Fund, a 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, and an Invalid Fund for disabled 
workers.! Nearly three-fourths of the Sick Fund has come directly 
from the workers, with private employers contributing about 15 
per cent, and labor institutions and co-operatives another 10 per cent. 
All the other social insurance funds have been supported entirely 
by contributions from the workers.^ J 

*Not included in the Histadrut membership figures. 
tThe Sick Fund and the Invalid Fund also serve members of the two 
trade union centers of religious workers; the members of the Histadrut’s Arab 
section, the Palestine Labor League; and non-Histadrut workers employed in 
enterprises w'hich conclude special agreements for this purpose. 

tThese contributions are compulsory except for workers’ wives engaged 
in housekeeping and for members of the youth federation. All other His¬ 
tadrut members pay combined dues, graduated according to income, which 
include assessments for the various social insurance funds. 
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One would have thought that with the establishment of the 
Jewish state, its government would have lost no time in breaking 
with the Mandate tradition and assuming those obligations in 
regard to social security which many other capitalist governments 
have assumed. The provisional government did actually appoint a 
subcommittee to study Histadrut proposals for a compulsory in¬ 
surance system to be financed jointly by the government, the 
employers, and the workers. But neither the government nor the 
leaders of the Histadrut appeared to be in a hurry about enacting 
social insurance legislation. More than a year and a half after the 
establishment of the Jewish state no such legislation had been 
introduced. And virtually no other labor protective measures had 
been passed. 

The Histadrut also looms large in the field of education and 
culture. It operates a network of kindergartens, elementary and 
secondary schools in which 22 per cent of all the Jewish school 
children received their education in 1948.^ It also conducts voca¬ 
tional schools, teachers’ training colleges, and adult classes. It issues 
the country’s leading newspaj)er, Dewar, as well as various weekly 
and monthly magazines, and it has its own book publishing com¬ 
pany. The Ohel Workers’ Theater affiliated to the Histadrut is one 
of Israel’s foremost professional companies. The labor federation 
also sponsors amateur expression in music, the theater, dance, and 
art. Of course, most of this educational and cultural activity reflects 
the dominant Mapai ideology. 

It is evident that the Histadrut is much more than a trade union 
center; trade unionism is in fact secondary to other interests. “The 
basic character of Histadrut,'’ writes Gerhard Muenzner, “is that of 
a colonization company... As such it influences every aspect of 
the Yishuv’s life. The subordination of trade union work to other 
activities is closely related to the fact that the Jewish labor move¬ 
ment has from the outset been imbued with a strongly nationalist 
rather than an internationalist outlook. And it has been suckled 
from birth on reformism—the doctrine that through gradual 
amelioration of the conditions of the workers, achieved through 
collaboration with the employers and their government, the funda¬ 
mental evils of capitalist exploitation can be eradicated. In other 
countries reformism arose after the establishment of trade unions 
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and the considerable ^rowih of industry; in Palestine it preceded 
It was planted among the workers by Russian Libor Zionists 
who constituted an important part of the second wave of irnmigra- 
tion from igo^ to 1914- Thus, the Histadrut, which should have 
been an arm of the workers in advancing their class interests^ be¬ 
came, in the words of a report to the Joint Palestine Survey Com¬ 
mission,* “an arm of the Jewish Agency in Palestine.” 

THE JEWISH WORKING CLASS 

The evolution of the Palestine Jewish working class and its 
organizations has been sliaped by six principal factors: the physi¬ 
cally undeveloped and socially backward character of the country, 
Palestine’s status as an imperialist colony, the decision to create a 
Jewish economy separate from the Arab economy, the petty-bour¬ 
geois social origin of the vast majority of the Jewish workers, the 
agrarian genesis of the labor movement, and the deep-dyed nation¬ 
alist and reformist outlook of the labor leadership. This working 
class has evolved so recently that even today, despite the consider¬ 
able advance of industry, it has not yet outlived its petty-bourgeois 
origins, which the influx of predominantly non-proletarian immi¬ 
grants tends to renew. And the co-operative farmers continue to 
wield a large, and in some respects preponderant, influence in the 
trade union movement and the Zionist workers’ parties. 

However, contrary forces have also molded the Jewish working 
class. Those who sought to escape the class struggle only succeeded 
in planting it where it had been virtually non-existent before. And 
instead of a Jewish paradise where all men were brothers, there 
arose the same class divisions and exploitation as in other capitalist 
countries. With growing industrial development came strikes that 
increasingly shattered the harmony which the trade union leader¬ 
ship sought to establish with the employers. Though the Palestine 
government in 1942 banned strikes in war production, an excep¬ 
tionally sharp rise in the strike curve took place during the war 

*The Joint Palestine Survey Commission was set up in 1928 as a result 
of an agreement signed by Dr, Weizmann and Louis Marshall as the basis 
for the entrance of non-Zionist big business into the Jewish Agency. The 
commission, which employed a number of experts in various fields, consisted 
of Felix M. Warburg, Lord Mclehett, Oscar Wasserman, a Berlin Jewish 
banker, and Dr. Lee K. Frankel of New York. 
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period as a result of the rapid expansion of industry and the infla¬ 
tionary ascent of living costs. In 1942 the number of man-days lost 
by Jewish workers through strikes and lockouts was more than 
sevenfold the figure for i9:;9. After dropping slightly in 194^ the 
number of man-days lost rose still higher the following year. It 
receded sharply in 1945, though remaining five times as high as in 
1939. Wages and working conditions were the issues in all but an 
insignificant fraction of these wartime walkouts.’^ 

One of the most significant features of the war period were the 
first joint strikes ol Jewish and Arab workers. At the same time 
chauvinist walkouts against the employment of Arabs virtually 
disappeared. In the postwar period these joint strikes reached an 
even higher level, the largest of them being directed at government 
enterprises and merging with the general struggle against British 
rule. In 1946 all Jewish and Arab post office workers struck and 
were s(X)n joined by the junior clerks of other government depart¬ 
ments, by the Arab and Jewish employees in the Public Works 
Department and on the government-owned railways. Major gains 
were achieved. The climax of this joint movement came in May, 
1947, 'vhen 40,000 Arab and Jewish workers in government military 
camps and shops took part in the largest strike ever held in 
Palestine. It was a one-day walkout and was called after an unprec¬ 
edented agreement between the Histadrut and the two Arab labor 
federations. These struggles marked a momentous break with the 
ingrown chauvinism and mutual distrust in which both Jewish and 
Arab workers had been reared, and revealed the possibility of exten¬ 
sive close co-operation between them. 

The year 1946 saw the strike wave rise to a new peak, the 
number of man-days lost more than doubling the wartime high.* 
Nearly 40 per cent of this total was as a result of walkouts in enter¬ 
prises employing mixed Jewish and Arab labor.^“ In 1947, though 
the strike movement receded, struggles involving mixed labor 
accounted for more man-days lost than those in exclusively Jewish 
establishments. At the same time strikes in enterprises employing 

•Some idea of the relative magnitude of this strike movement may be 
gleaned from the fact that man days lost averaged more than two per worker 
in the total working class. Hiis was nearly as high as in the United States in 
llie record post-war strike year of 1946. 
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only Arab labor surpassed in 1946-^y all previous records. In 1948, 
with the energies of the Yishuv absorbed by its war of liberation, 
the workers exercised patriotic self-discipline and despite the rapid 
rise in living costs, which was only partly compensated by wage 
increases, the strike movement declined to the level of the ’thirties. 

With the end of hostilities, a new strike movement flared up. 
Wage increases were the chief demands.* Here is the strike picture 
for 1947, 1948, and the first three months of 1949:^^ 




Stril^es 


Strikers 


Man-days 

lost 


1947 1948 1949 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1947 

1948 

1949 



(3 mos.) 


( 

3 mos.) 



{3 mos.) 

Icwish labor . 

. 52 

50* 8 

3,491 

3,119 

1,992 

45,722 

8,963 

43,185 

Arab labor . . . . 

23 


6,000“ 



19,000“ 



Mixed labor .. 

4 


44,725 



62,300 



LxKkouts . 

2 

2 

93 

22 


3,971 

132 


Total . . 

81 

52 8 

54,309 

3,141 

1,992 

130,993 

9^95 

437185 


"'rhis includes a strike of 360 Haifa municipal workers, of whom 40 were Arabs. 

**Approximate. 

The rising class struggle has also been reflected within the 
Histadrut by the emergence during the war and postwar years of 
a formidable Left opposition. This opposition is today represented 
by Maparn and the Communists, who together received 37 per cent 
of the total vote in the elections to the 1949 Histadrut convention. 

The Jewish working class has also been powerfully molded in a 
positive sense by the national fight for independence, in which it 
was the driving force. This was closely related to the worldwide 
struggle against fascism, in which the Jewish people had so large a 
stake. That struggle and the Soviet Union’s massive contribution 
to it and to the Yishuv’s own thrust toward freedom also helped 
counter nationalist influences among the workers and quickened 
the spirit of internationalism, though the former remained dominant. 

*Wages in Israel arc low in terms of purchasing power, being closer to 
European rather than American standards. Average monthly earnings in 
industry in 1948 (including cost of living allowances, overtime, and other 
special payments) were or $168 at the rate of exchange prevailing at 
that timed^ In the same year average monthly earnings in manufacturing in 
the United States were $234.43.“ However, the purchasing power of the 
Israeli income was about half that in the United States. And out of his 
wages the Israeli worker must pay for nearly all his social insurance coverage, 
for the high school education of his children, as well as income taxes that 
are greater in the lower and middle brackets than in the United States. 
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In 1945 the Histadrut sent delegates to the London and Paris 
conferences that established the World Federation of Trade Unions 
(W.F.T.U.), to which it affiliated. But three years later, when the 
leadership of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, and the British trade unions launched 
their attack on the W.F.T.U., the Histadrut’s high command 
began to backtrack. At its 1949 convention the Histadrut voted, 
over the opposition of Mapam and the Communists, to send dele¬ 
gates to the forthcoming W.F.T.U. congress and observers to the 
one called by the pro-imperialist splitters of labor unity.It became 
evident that the Mapai majority among the Histadrut leadership 
were merely awaiting some convenient pretext to break with the 
W.F.T.U. without appearing to violate the spurious “neutrality” 
policy of their government. 

ARAB LABOR 

Because of the semi-feudal conditions in Palestine Arab society 
trade union organization developed late and was much weaker than 
in the Jewish community. As is typical among colonial peoples, the 
Arab working class has been largely semi-proletarian, with a high 
proportion of peasants who are only part-time urban workers. This 
increases the difficulty of creating stable labor organizations. 

The beginnings of trade union activity among the Palestine 
Arabs date from the period immediately after World War I. It is 
significant that one of the first attempts was a joint organization of 
Jewish and Arab railvvaymen, which became the Union of Railway, 
Post and Telegraph Workers. Founded in 1919 at the initiative 
of Jewish workers, it became part of the Histadrut. 

The third Histadrut convention in 1927 resolved “to unite all 
the workers of Palestine regardless of religion, race or nationality, 
in one league for the purpose of improving their economic, social 
and cultural conditions.”For this purpose a league of the workers 
of Palestine was to be established with autonomous Jewish and 
Arab sections. Thus the Histadrut decided not to follow the exam¬ 
ple, set by the railway workers, of joint Jewish-Arab unions but to 
promote separate Arab organization, linking the two groups 
through an over-all federation. 

However, even this resolution was not carried out. The efforts 
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to organize Arab workers were perfunctory and carried on in a 
spirit of enlisting their co-operation in behalf of the nationalist and 
pro-imperialist policies of the Histadrut leadership. Moreover, the 
Histadrut’s energetic kibbush avoda campaign, which sought to 
expel Arab labor from Jewish enterprises, was in such glaring con¬ 
tradiction to its professed desire to unite all workers that it is not 
surprising that the Arabs proved allergic to its half-hearted organ¬ 
izing efforts. In fact, Histadrut policies succeeded in disrupting the 
only union in which Jews and Arabs had been joined: in 1927, the 
very year in which the Histadrut resolved to set up a Jewish-Arab 
federation, most of the Arab railway workers withdrew from the 
mixed union and formed one of their own. 

The over-all federation never materialized, and the name Pales¬ 
tine Labor League, which it was supposed to bear, came to be 
applied only to the Arab organization. This became an appendage 
of the Histadrut. In its report submitted to the World Trade Union 
Conference in London in 1945 the Histadrut stated that “the Arab 
organization is still in its infancy"—eighteen years after it was 
started—a condition which it blamed on ‘'the backward and rather 
small Arab working classes” rather than its own backward policies.^^ 
At the time of the proclamation of the Jewish state the Palestine 
Labor League claimed a membership of 5,000; its actual membership 
was considerably less. 

The Arab workers of Palestine have, however, not contented 
themselves with favors from the Histadrut. They began independ¬ 
ent organization in the ’twenties and in 1925 formed their first 
trade union federation, the Arab Workers’ Society. It was under 
Right-wing nationalist leadership. In 1945 its membership was 
about 15,000, more than half being in Haifa. During World War II 
progressive influences within the Arab working class became suf¬ 
ficiently strong to launch in 1942 the Federation of Arab Trade 
Unions and Labor Societies, a Left-wing organization. It co¬ 
operated closely with the growing progressive opposition within 
the Arab Workers Society. In 1945 several branches of the Society, 
including those in Jaffa and Jerusalem, broke away and at a con¬ 
ference in August decided to join with the Federation of Arab 
Trade Unions in launching a new federation, the Arab Workers’ 
Congress. The Palestine government’s A Survey of Palestine states 
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that “the majority of organized Arab workers were represented at 
the conference” which founded the Arab Workers’ Congress.^® 
The Arab Workers’ Congress, as well as the Palestine Labor 
League and the Histadrut, participated in the London and Paris 
conferences that launched the W.F.T.U. All three were given 
representation on its General Council. 

After the United Nations partition decision the Right-wing 
leaders of the Arab Workers’ Society joined with the Mufti’s gangs 
in the war against the Jews. On the other hand, the Arab Workers’ 
Congress, led chiefly by Communists, supported the U.N. decision 
and actively opposed the Arab reactionaries. The flight of the Arabs 
temporarily disrupted its work and deprived it of most of its mem¬ 
bership. But it soon reorganized its forces in Haifa and Nazareth 
and from these centers began extending its activity into other parts 
of Israel where an Arab population still remained. The Congress 
devoted its major attention to obtaining jobs and relief for the unem¬ 
ployed and to defending the rights of the Arab workers. Despite 
the obstruction it encountered from the Ben Gurion government 
and the Histadrut chiefs, it won sufficient influence to make it the 
principal organization in Nazareth, the largest Arab center in 
Israel. At the fourth convention of the Congress, held in Nazareth 
in April, 1949, eighteen IcKal branches were represented.^^ 

After the establishment of Israel the Histadrut revived the 
Palestine Labor League and placed funds and organizers at its 
disposal. With the active help of the government the Histadrut 
sought to create an Arab trade union movement that would become 
an arm of Jewish nationalist and reformist policy within the Arab 
community. A writer in the official organ of the American Zionists 
aptly epitomized the contrast between the two Arab trade union 
centers when he stated that “objective observers” “hold that the 
[Arab Workers’] Congress is a movement of Arab workers, the 
Alliance [Palestine Labor League] for Arab workers.”^^ 

With the Arabs reduced to a small minority in Israel, the 
Histadrut declared it “accepted the principle of the equal right of 
the Arab worker to seek employment in Jewish economy”^^—an 
apparent reversal of the kibbush avoda policy. However, the 
Histadrut leaders contented themselves largely with verbal accept¬ 
ance; they refused, for example, to protest the government’s restric- 
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tions on the Arab population, which prevented workers from 
seeking employment in Jewish-owned establishments. And they 
made only half-hearted gestures toward ending wage diifferentials 
even where mixed labor was employed, as on the Jaffa dock.* 

One new development has been the formation as part of the 
Palestine Labor League of the Union of Working Fellaheen in the 
State of Israel. The statement of its objectives did not, however, 
mention the waging of economic struggles, but placed chief 
emphasis on promoting co-operative marketing and purchasing and 
co-operative enterprises."'^^ In the summer of 1949 this union spon¬ 
sored the establishment of the first Arab kibbuts, called Uhhuva 
(Brotherhood). 

Despite the hostility of the Histadrut leadership, the Arab 
Workers’ Congress, upholding the principle of working class unity, 
has addressed repeated appeals to the Histadrut urging the 
creation of a single Jewish-Arab trade union federation. It is clear 
that the separate organization of Jewish and Arab workers can no 
longer have even the specious justification of expressing two separate 
economies. For developments since the birth of Israel have been 
rapidly binding the country in a single economic framework even 
though there are still differences between its Jewish and Arab parts. 
The advance of industry, the sharpening of the class struggle, the 
lifting of nationalist prejudices from the minds of both Jewish and 
Arab workers as they confront common problems will break down 
artificial barriers and hasten the process of unification. Such unity 
is as necessary for the Jewish as for the Arab workers of Israel. 


*In December, 1946, average daily wages of Arab industrial workers in 
Palestine were 34 per cent of the wages of Jewish workers; in transport Arab 
average daily wages were 54 per cent of Jewish wages.** 
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XL The World of Israel 


The door of the inner room opened and a young man came out. 
He wore an open khaki shirt, khaki pants, and ankle puttees. 

“That’s Yigal,” said the plump Palmach girl. 

I walked over and handed him the note—the precious note 
signed with a name that carried authority. Col. Yigal Alon, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Palrnach, smiled and held out his hand. 

“I’ve been trying to get to you for weeks,” I said. “I wanted to 
spend a little time with a Jewish general.” 

He smiled again. “Jewish, yes, but general?” He made a 
deprecatory gesture. Technically he was right. The highest rank in 
the Israeli army was colonel, except for the Chief of Staff, who was 
a brigadier. But an Israeli colonel had the responsibilities of a 
major-general or lieutenant-general in another army. This whole 
business of rank was very new and the Palmach, the mobile assault 
troops who were the flower of the army, didn’t care much for it. 
Before this all the ofheers were simply called commanders, as they 
had been in the illegal Hagana days. 

“Let’s eat,” Yigal said. Rank or no rank, everybody called him 
Yigal. It was after two of a hot mid-July day. I had been waiting 
three hours after hitchhiking from Tel Aviv on the rear seat of a 
courier’s motorcycle to this former Arab village of Yazur where the 
Palmach staff had its headquarters. We went to the mess-hall where 
officers and men ate together. Obviously, this Yigal was no ordinary 
military man. Relaxed, informal, humorous, he acted more like the 
captain of the team than a member of the General Staff of the 
Defense Army of Israel. And he looked more like the kid from 
Genosar kibbuts in the Jordan Valley than the conqueror of eastern 
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Galilee, Safed, Lydda, and Ramie. He was twenty-nine and had won 
the greatest Jewish military victories since Judas Maccabeus. 

He was to go on later in the year to win even brighter laurels 
as the commander of the Negev operations that drove the Egyptians 
out of all Palestine except for a small coastal pocket. Though his 
name is virtually unknown outside his own country, Yigal Alon 
was the outstanding commander in Israel’s war of independence. 

CITIZEN SOLDIERS 

Yigal asked me to return the following afternoon when “we’ll 
try to cook up something interesting.” It marked the beginning of 
four memorable days with the Palmach staff. Though a foreign 
correspondent, the only one on the scene, I was allowed to be 
present during the planning of a delicate operation. It culminated 
in an attempt to capture Arab-held Latrun, which controlled the 
main road to Jerusalem—an attempt cut short by the beginning of 
the second United Nations truce. During those four days there 
came to El Quebab, another abandoned Arab village to which we 
moved, Israel Galili, former commander-in-chief of the Hagana, 
whom Prime Minister Ben Gurion had kicked upstairs to the post 
of Assistant Defense Minister. Like Yigal, Galili was a member of 
Mapam. And there came others of the brilliant officers of the 
Israeli army: Colonel Yigal Yadin, the tall, suave, thirty-two-year-old 
Chief of Operations, who a little over a year later became Chief of 
Staff; Col. Michael Bengal, military commander of the Tel Aviv 
district, who was still in his twenties; and the founder of the 
Palmach, Col. Yitschak Sadeh, a sparkling youngster of fifty-eight. 
During those four days, and on other occasions as well, I also came 
to know at first hand the rank and file of what was then predom¬ 
inantly a democratic people’s army. 

Tsva Hagana Le-Yisrael (the Defense Army of Israel) grew out 
of the Hagana, which means defense. The Hagana was founded in 
1920 for the defense of settlements against Arab attacks. From the 
outset it was conceived of not as a special military formation, but 
as a citizens’ militia in which virtually all able-bodied men and 
women would participate. In the building of the Hagana, labor 
Zionists of various trends played the principal part. 

Hagana’s functions were not purely military, but were an 
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integral part of Jewish pioneering effort, and this helped infuse it 
with a democratic spirit. Boys and girls, after graduating from 
high school, were required by the Vaad Leumi (National Council) 
to spend a year in Hagana. They were usually sent to agricultural 
settlements, which served as training centers. The young people 
would devote part of the time to working in the fields and the rest 
to military training. The system was voluntary in the sense that the 
Vaad Leumi had moral rather than legal means of enforcing it. 

Almost from its inception Hagana was illegal and had to pro¬ 
cure arms in subterranean ways. But during most of its history the 
British authorities, viewing it as useful in curbing the Palestine 
Arabs, tolerated Hagana; and in the Arab revolt of 1936-39 and in 
World War II they co-operated with it. However, the wartime co¬ 
operation was studded with repression, and in general it may be 
said that the British White Paper of 1939 marked the end of the 
honeymoon for Hagana. In the postwar period, when Hagana be¬ 
came part of the nationwide resistance and independence move¬ 
ment, the British persecuted it savagely as a “terrorist” group. 

Hagana did not of course play an independent role, but was an 
instrument of Zionist policy. Its own democratic structure could not 
negate the basically pro-imperialist premises of that policy; and 
Hagana became, like the Histadrut, a means of mobilizing the 
masses behind tlie Zionist program and of educating the youth in 
its spirit. As late as March, 1946, the memorandum submitted to 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry by the Jewish Resistance 
Movement, speaking for Hagana, declared: “We do not know of 
any contradictory interest between us and England. We are not 
interested in weakening the position of England in the world, in 
the Middle East or in Palestine.”^ Nevertheless, in the conflict that 
erupted out of the White Paper, Hagana became to some extent 
a channel through which the people pressed the Zionist leadership 
toward a tougher attitude to the mandatory power. 

Palmach was organized as the mobile striking force of the 
Hagana, specially trained and at all times ready for action. The 
Palmach had its own staff and was allowed considerable autonomy 
within the Hagana. On a June day in 1948, sitting in his attractive 
two-room apartment on Tel Aviv’s Rothschild Boulevard, the man 
who is considered the father of the Palmach and was its first 
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commander-in-chief, Colonel Yitschak Sadeh, told the story of that 
extraordinary group of Palestine Jewry’s fighting youth. Sadeh is a 
towering, impressive figure, with a spade-shaped beard and sage, 
humorous eyes behind tortoise-shell glasses—a modern Joshua. He 
it was who organized and commanded the first armored brigade in 
the Israeli army. 

The origins of the Palmach go back to the plugot sadeh (field 
troops), special sc]uads of Hagana members formed in 1937 by a 
British intelligence officer. Captain Orde Wingate (later General 
Wingate of World War II, who won lame in the Burma fighting). 
Sadeh helped Wingate train these squads which operated at night 
and used offensive guerrilla tactics against Arab rebels. One of the 
earliest recruits was Yigal Alon, then seventeen years old, but 
already a veteran member ol Hagana. When the Palmach was 
organized in 1941, it perfected Wingate’s tactics and also received 
commando training from British officers at a school established at 
the kibbuts Mishmar Haemek.* Palmach members acquitted them¬ 
selves brilliantly on various secret assignments in World War II. 
However, Colonel Sadeh said, ‘AVe had little confidence in the 
British, and during the World War, when so many Jews went into 
the British armv, we retained our own organization.” After the war, 
the Palmach became the sspearhead of Plagana’s military operations 
against the British. 

The Palmach was the most advanced section of the Hagana 
not only in a military sense, but politically as well. In fact, it was 
no accident that the Palmach was peculiarly the creation of the Left 
forces in the Zionist movement, especially of Achdut Haavoda, 
which favored a more militant policy toward Britain. And most of 
the Palmach officers and men were drawn from the Left-wing 
kibbutsim. The democratic practices of Hagana were even more 
highly developed in the Palmach, which imbued its members with 
a sense of personal responsibility, comradeship, and devotion to the 
people. “We trained our members not only to fight,” Colonel Sadeh 
said, “but to work. We also educated them culturally. Some of the 

*Thc hit of the 1948 theatrical season in Israel was a play, Hoo Halack 
Besadot {His Path Lay Through the Fields)^ based on Palmach life at 
Mishmar Haemck. It was a dramatization of a prize-winning novel with the 
same title by Moshe Shamir, a member of that kibbuts. 
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best of the new Hebrew literature has been created by members of 
the Palmach. The Palmach developed an entire life and spirit of its 
own, with its own songs and even its own vocabulary, which con¬ 
tains many Arabic words.” 

Naturally the political outlcx)k and democratic spirit of the 
Palmach did not endear it to the Zionist high command. They 
starved the Palmach financially. In addition, the policy of appeas¬ 
ing Britain, which the Jewish Agency pursued so long, “definitely 
handicapped us,” Colonel Sadeh said. “It also prevented the Jewish 
forces from seizing British arms and in general didn’t help prepare 
for the war that broke upon us in December, 1947.” 

When that war came, there was no real Jewish army. There 
was the semi-military Hagana with its Palmach striking force, and 
there were the politically dubious Irgun and the Stern group, whose 
military prowess, especially in the Irgun’s case, was proved by later 
events to have been greatly exaggerated. The only fully trained and 
mobilized units were those of the Palmach, numbering about five 
thousand youths and girls. The equipment of these combined forces 
was pitiful. At the time when the Jewish state was proclaimed there 
were still not enough rifles to go around. 

It was the agricultural settlements, with their tenacious and 
aggressive defense, and the striking power of the Palmach that gave 
the Yishuv the time it needed to whip an army into shape and forge 
a unified command. So heavy were the Palmach’s losses that a year 
later few of the original five thousand were still alive and physically 
fit. One of those who worked closely with the Palmach and admired 
it greatly, though he did not share its political philosophy, was the 
American officer. Colonel David Michael Marcus, who gave his life 
for Israel. 

Such a fighting force was not only feared by the enemy, but 
was a thorn in the side of those who wanted to build the army of 
Israel in the image of its government. In general the social conflicts 
within the Yishuv were reflected in the army and gave the govern¬ 
ment leaders many anxious moments. The Palmach spirit was 
infectious and the Palmach itself became the vanguard of the fight 
for a democratic army. In the struggle that developed Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion virtually liquidated the Palmach. But no one 
could liquidate the breakthrough of the main road to Jerusalem, the 
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victorv w Eislern Gallin', the capture of Lydda and Ramk, the 

cxpuLsion of the Egyptian!; from the Negev, and the other superb 
achievements of the Palmach. Long before its dissolution it had 
become an audacious legend, the pride and glory of the Yishuv. 

How explain the phenomenon of the Jewish victories over five 
invading states? Behind those victories lay the following factors: 

1. The greater part of the Jewish able-bodied population had 
had some training in the use of firearms and in rudimentary mil¬ 
itary tactics. A considerable number had also had more extensive 
training in the British and other Allied armies in World War II. 

2. The Yishuv possessed in the Palmach a military force which 
made up in skill and daring for what it lacked in numbers. 

3. Every agricultural settlement was transformed into a minia¬ 
ture fortress. 

4. The human material in the Israeli army was exceptional, 
physically and morally. This was in contrast to the impoverished, 
illiterate peasants who had been dragooned into the Arab armies. 

5. The morale of both soldiers and civilians was unusually high. 
The Jews knew what they were fighting for, the Arabs did not. 

6. The civilian population was mobilized behind the war effort 
to a very high degree—higher than in our own country in the anti¬ 
fascist war. 

7. The technical facilities and know-how that are part of a more 
highly industrialized society gave Israel a decided advantage over 
the inefficient, corrupt, semi-feudal Arab states. 

8. The Palestinian Arabs let down the Mufti’s gang and the 
foreign invaders by refusing to fight the Jews and later by mani¬ 
festing considerable opposition to the war. 

9. Disunity and rivalry among the Arab states prevented them 
from co-ordinating operations and employing their full strength. 

10. Firm, consistent political and moral support by the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies played a major role in enabling 
Israel to stand up against the machinations of Anglo-American 
imperialism. And the arms supplied by Czechoslovakia proved 
decisive in making it possible for Israel to hold off the invaders and 
ultimately drive them from most of Palestine. 
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WOMEN OF ISRAEL 

One ()1 the phenomena oi Israel tliat soon catches the visitor's 
eye is the role played by women in the country’s life. This has 
been part of the pattern of Jewish national development in Palestine. 
The women among the first settlers had to work side bv side with 
the men and share in all the hardships. From the pioneering tradi¬ 
tions that molded the Yishuv there developed a relationship in 
which the woman was the more or less equal partner of the man. 
1 his relationship and the attitudes flowing from it, which are so 
contrary to Jewish religious tradition and practice, have become 
part of the mores of Israel even though the realitv often falls far 
short of this ideal. 

Large ntimbers of married women work for wages outside the 
home. For those with children this is made possible by a wide net¬ 
work of excellent nurseries, kindergartens, and children’s homes— 
far more extensive proportionately than those in the United States. 
As for the woman who keeps house and looks after her children, 
she is regarded as performing an important function, though this is 
not usually held up as an ideal career. The inclusion of workers' 
wives among the Histadrut membership, while diluting the trade 
union character of the organization, has its positive sid.' in that it 
gives social standing to the work which women do in their homes. 

In the kibbutsim the liberation of women has been made more 
complete than anywhere else in Israel. They are freed from 
domestic burdens by the fact that the household is communal, and 
the children are cared for in their own communal buildings in 
which they eat, sleep, play, and go to school. As a result, the women 
work at most of the tasks performed by men and enjoy equal status 
in the life of the kibbutsim. All this of course aflFects only a very 
small percentage of Israel’s women. 

Women also play an important role in public life. The most 
prominent example is Golda Myerson, a leading figure in Mapai, 
who was Israel’s first minister to Moscow and later became Minister 
of Labor and Social Insurance in the first elected government. 
Among the 120 members of Israel’s first Knesset were eleven women. 
This contrasted with America’s Eighty-First Congress, which had 
only nine women among 531 members. One of the most prominent 
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leaders of the Communist Party is a woman, Esther Vilenska, who 
was for several years the country’s only woman editor-in-chief of 
a daily paper, the Communist Kol Haam. In 1949 she became the 
party’s sole representative in the executive committee of the His- 
tadrut. Women played a leading part in the founding of the 
Histadrut and have been members of its executive committee from 
the beginning. Compare this with the A.F. ofL. and the C.I.O., 
neither of which has a single woman on its leading body. 

In Israel’s liberation war young girls in uniform with rifles or 
Sten-guns slung over their shoulders were a familiar sight. In the 
early months of hostilities many women were killed or wounded 
fighting side by side with the men. Later, women were withdrawn 
from front-line duty and organized in a separate auxiliary force 
called Chen, a contraction of Chayal Nashim (Women’s Army). 
The members of Chen performed tasks similar to those of the Wacs 
in the American army. In addition, many women made outstand¬ 
ing contributions in various civilian forms of service. Certain excep¬ 
tions were made to the ban on women in combat duty, the most 
notable being in regard to the girls of the Palmach. 

These positive trends should not obscure the important excep¬ 
tions and the underlying shortcomings in the status of women in 
Israel. Arab women are still not far removed from the feudal era 
as far as their situation in the home and in society is concerned. 
Medieval too is the position of most women among that large seg¬ 
ment of the Yishuv’s population which consists of Oriental Jews. 
In orthodox non-Oriental families women also suffer many dis¬ 
abilities imposed by Jewish religious law and custom. 

In addition to these glaring examples of oppressive and dis¬ 
criminatory treatment, women as a whole in Israel have by no 
means attained full economic, social, and political equality. At the 
beginning of 194H the average wage of adult women workers in 
industry was somewhat less than two-thirds that of rnen.^ The 
failure of most political parties to give women adequate recognition 
and to defend their rights has produced the strange phenomenon 
of separate women’s slates in elections. Thus, despite the important 
advances they have made, the majority of Israel’s women, like those 
of other capitalist countries, suffer not only exploitation as workers, 
but the entrenched discriminations directed against their sex. 
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The women of Israel are articulate about their rights and are 
highly organized. Ihe largest organization is the General Council 
of Women Workers (Moetset Hapoalot). It is an integral part of 
Histadrut nationally and of every local Histadrut council. In addi¬ 
tion to its trade union activities, the Council of Women Workers 
conducts training farms and vocational schools for girls and hostels 
for women immigrants. The Council is also the sponsor of the 
Working Mothers’ Association, which had a membership of 45,000 
at the beginning of 1949. This group operates nurseries, kinder¬ 
gartens, youth clubs, children’s camps, etc. Nearly all the funds 
for the social service activities of the Council are provided by the 
Pioneer Women of America, a Labor Zionist organization. 

Similar institutions have been established by the Women’s Inter¬ 
national Zionist Organization (W.I.Z.O.), which has affiliates in 
more than fifty countries, the largest being in Israel. Mizrachi and 
Hapoel Hamizrachi have women’s groups which have established 
institutions of their own, adding a strong religious ingredient. A 
more recent arrival on the scene is the Progressive Women’s Organi¬ 
zation, which has also set up kindergartens and children’s homes. 

The women’s organizations, though officially non-partisan, are, 
like almost everything else in Israel, oriented toward one or another 
|X)litical partv. The General Council of Women Workers and the 
Working Mothers’ Association are dominated by Mapai. W.I.Z.O., 
whose membership is drawn largely from bourgeois and middle- 
class women, was sympathetic to Group A of the General Zionists 
and now leans toward the Progressive Party. The Progressive 
Women’s Organization is close to the Communist Party. 

A progressive organization of Arab women, the Association for 
the Awakening of Women, was formed in Nazareth at the end 
of 194S. This was the first such group which included women of 
various religions. In 1949 a women’s section of the Histadrut’s 
Palestine Labor League was also set up. 

The women of Israel have more than an average interest in the 
defense of peace in Israel and in the world. However, both before 
and after the creation of the Jewish state nationalist and Social- 
Democratic influence caused their organizations to avoid identifying 
themselves with the world movement of more than 80 million 
women united in the Women’s International Democratic Federa- 



tion, which was one of the sponsors of the 1949 Paris Peace Con¬ 
gress. } 3 ut the more progressive Israeli women have found ways of 
expressing their solidarity with this movement. A delegation of 
Mapam women attended the W.I.D.F.’s second congress at Buda¬ 
pest in December, 1948. Mapam and Communist delegates to the 
1949 convention of the General Council of Women Workers joined 
to support a proposal that the council affiliate to the W.l.D.F. This 
was opposed by the Mapai majority. Subsequently the counciTs 
executive committee rejected affiliation.^ This did not, however, 
deter the more advanced women of Israel from taking steps to 
establish organizational ties with the W.l.D.F. Two Israeli women, 
one of the Mapam group and the other representing both the 
Progressive Women’s Organization and the Nazareth Association 
for the Awakening of Women, attended the meeting of the W.l.D.F. 
council at Moscow in November, 1949, as well as a conference in 
December of Asiatic women in Peking. 


RELIGION 

Every Friday evening in Tel Aviv all busses grind to a halt 
and remain motionless till the stars come out the following night. 
However, should you insist on going to another part of the city on 
Shabbat, the Sabbath, do not despair: you can travel by taxi—for 
more money, of course. On Saturday, which is the day of rest, 
all theaters, movies, and other amusement places close down, and 
with the exception of a few restaurants and a limited number of 
drug stores (whose addresses are published in the newspapers), no 
places of business are open. This is of course no worse than 
Sunday in certain parts of the United States. More serious are 
other encroachments of clericalism on secular life. During Israel’s 
war, despite a serious meat shortage, the import of non-kosher 
meat was forbidden. It was also made illegal to transport non- 
kosher meat from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem—unless you happened to 
be a Christian. Jewish dietary laws are observed in all government- 
operated hospitals, prisons, and other institutions, as well as in the 
institutions of the Histadrut’s Kupat Cholim. Under pressure of 
the religious hierarchy the dietary laws were introduced into the 
army despite the hardships and increased expense involved. Cook- 
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ing on the Sabbath is also forbidden in the armed forces: the Israeli 
G.I. celebrates his day of rest by eating his food cold. 

About one-fourth of Israel’s Jewish children are educated in 
parochial schools, which receive funds from the government. Of 
the nine members of the cabinet in the first elected government, 
two are leading rabbis, and a third, Moshe Shapira, Minister of the 
Interior, Immigration and Health, is also a graduate of rabbinical 
seminaries, though he does not practice his profession and is pre¬ 
sumably a lay representative of the largest religious party. The 
proposed constitution provides for religious courts “exercising 
jurisdiction in matters of personal status and of religious founda¬ 
tions and endowments.”'* “Matters of personal status” has in the 
past been interpreted to include “marriage and divorce, wills and 
inheritance, the position and property of minors, lunatics, etc.”^ 

There is no civil marriage or divorce in Israel. For that matter, 
there can be no religious marriage unless it is performed by an 
Orthodox rabbi, the only kind officially recognized. The late Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, for example, ardent Zionist though he was, could 
not have performed a marriage ceremony in Israel because he was a 
Reform rabbi. This also means that a Jew cannot marry a Gentile 
unless the Gentile becomes a convert to Judaism. Recently a Jewish 
woman married a non-Jew at a registry office in Paris. The couple 
then decided to settle in Israel. An Israeli district court annulled 
the marriage. The offense had been double: marriage to a Gentile 
and failure to have the ceremony performed by the accredited 
religious authorities.^ Rabbinical law also imposes various dis¬ 
abilities on women. A woman cannot get a divorce or write a will 
without her husband’s consent. 

All this might give the impression that the majority of the 
Jewish population of Israel are devout believers. The truth is almost 
the direct opposite. In the first election the United Religious Front 
polled only 12 per cent of the vote. Allowing for religious persons 
who voted for other parties, it is probable that no more than about 
20 per cent of the Jewish population can be called religious. “For 
those who have come here during the last three decades, and they 
constitute the great majority,” wrote Gene Currivan, Tel Aviv 
correspondent of the New Yorl{ Times, “nationalism seems to have 
a greater hold on them than practical religion. . . In fact, it can 
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be said that the Jews of Israel by and large pay less attention to 
religious observance than those of America. 

However, institutionalized religion is entirely Orthodox; Re¬ 
form Judaism and other such variants are almost non-existent and 
are denied official status. There are two main currents among 
orthodox Jewry: Zionist, represented by Mizrachi and Hapoel 
Hamizrachi, and non-Zionist, represented by Agudat Yisrael and 
Poalei Agudat Yisrael. The Mizrachi group is more modern in its 
outlook, less rigid in its orthodoxy, and at the same time more 
aggressive politically. The Agudat Yisrael group is fanatically 
fundamentalist and until recently refused to be an official part of 
the Jewish community or to co-operate with secular organizations. 

Though religion has no great hold on the Israelis, institution¬ 
alized religion and its hierarchy have a considerable hold on Israel. 
In fact, it cannot be said that the Mizrachi-Agudat Yisrael dream 
of converting Israel into a theocratic state is without substance. 
What this means politically may be judged from Mizrachi’s par¬ 
tiality to the Right, including the Irgun in its heyday. A distinction 
should of course be drawn between the Mizrachi leaders, whose 
power is out of all proportion to their following, and many of the 
religious workers in Hapoel Hamizrachi and Poalei Agudat Yisrael, 
whose social aspirations are closer to those of the other workers. 

Zionism itself, which drew much of its ideology and political 
argument from the age-old religious nexus with Palestine, per¬ 
mitted the obscurantists to get one foot in the door at the outset. 
Before long Mizrachi was acting as if it were master of the house. 
And in Mapai the theocrats found an ‘‘opponent” ready to meet 
them more than halfway. 

With the establishment of Israel the clerical trust launched a 
new offensive. When “Socialist” Ben Gurion led the United Reli¬ 
gious Front to the altar after the first election, it marked an 
important triumph for the effort to make religious law the founda¬ 
tion of the Jewish state. “Aggressive secularism has been defeated,” 
rejoiced the Mizrachi daily, Hatsofeh. “...The Ministry of the 
Interior has been placed into faithful hands which will see to it 
that tradition and religion have their proper place in the life of 
this country.”^ And four days later: “The present government coali¬ 
tion will therefore hold firmly together so long as the majority 



within it will co-operate in the application of the holy laws of 
religion in the daily life of this country. A pure Sabbath, the 
application of religious laws in court, the ensuring of kosher food, 
the granting of the proper powers to the religious authorities and 
to the religious schools are the minimum demands of the United 
Religious Front.”*^ 

The encroachments of ecclesiastical reaction have led to sharp 
controversy in the Knesset, in the press, and among the general 
public. The only parties in Israel that have insisted on full freedom 
of conscience and the separation of church and state are Mapam 
and the Communists. However, many members of other parties, 
as well as non-affiliated citizens, also chafe under the tyranny of the 
clerical cabal and oppose any enhancement of their power. 

Thus Israel has become a small but important front in the 
world battle for the separation of church and state. This world 
conflict developed historically as part of the struggle of the bour¬ 
geoisie against feudalism, in which science served as the weapon 
of the new nascent class against superstition and obscurantism. 
Though the Jewish rabbinate never acquired the power and wealth 
of the Roman Catholic Church, its control of Jewish secular life 
was down to the end of the eighteenth century no less absolute. 
Today the issue in Israel is fundamentally no different from that in 
countries where the Catholic hierarchy seek to dominate govern¬ 
ment and frustrate the democratic aspirations of the people. In 
Israel this issue is an integral part of the fight against the govern¬ 
ment’s entire foreign and domestic course. It is part of the people’s 
thrust toward genuine independence and social progress. 

EDUCATION 

In 1944-45 only 2.9 per cent of the Palestine government’s 
budget was spent on education. Nearly 18 per cent was spent on 
police and prisons.This disparity increased in the postwar period. 
And throughout the years of British rule no system of universal 
compulsory education was established. 

How grossly inadequate provisions for Arab education were is 
indicated by the fact that in 1943-44 only 33 per cent of Arab chil¬ 
dren of school age attended school. About 18 per cent were at 
government schools, and the rest at other institutions, chiefly Moslem 



and Christiand^ This low proportion w.is not due to any hick ot 

desire tor cducdtion on the part of the Arab population; on the 
contrary, each year thousands of applicants were turned away be¬ 
cause of lack of facilities to accommodate them. After thirty years 
of Ikitish rule 70 per cent of the Arab population were illiterate. 

The Jews would probably have fared no better had they not, 
with the help of contributions from abroad, established their own 
schools, religious and secular. After World War I the Zionist 
Organization assumed responsibility for most of the schools ot die 
Yishuv. In 19^2 this responsibility was turned over to the Vaad 
Leumi, which sixteen years later passed it on to the government 
of Israel. In recent years about three-fourths of all Jewish school 
children attended the Vaad Leumi schools. The rest were at schools 
of Agudat Yisrael, at various religious institutions in which instruc¬ 
tion was devoted almost entirely to sacred books, at a number ol 
schools supported by non-Zionist Jewish groups abroad, and in 
private schools. Despite the traditional Jewish emphasis on educa¬ 
tion, more than 10 per cent of children of school age, chiefly in 
poverty-stricken families, were receiving no schooling whatever.^” 

Under the Mandate four-fifths of the funds for the Jewish edu¬ 
cational system came from special taxes levied by the local Jewish 
communities and from fees paid by parents.^Thus most of the 
expense was borne by the Yishuv itself. Jewish parents who wanted 
more than an elementary school education for their children had 
to pay fees in addition to the regular school taxes. Obviously this 
system weighed most heavily on the poorest sections of the popula¬ 
tion. Moreover, salaries were so inadequate that teachers’ strikes, 
with consequent idleness for the pupils, were* frequent occurrences. 

Thc political divisions in the Yishuv have also been reflected 
in the sphere of education. Vaad Leumi schools were of three types: 
general schools, comprising more than 50 per cent of the pupils; 
Mizrachi schools, and Labor schools, each of the last two having 
between 20 and 25 per cent of the pupils.^^ Each type developed 
its own curriculum and maintained its own administrative setup. 
Religious study occupies the central place in the curriculum of 
the Mizrachi schools, though secular subjects too are included. In 
the general schools instruction is also in a religious spirit, though 
more specific religious practice is left to the home. In the Labor 
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schools the Bible is also the principal historical text, but the approach 
is nationalistic rather than religious, with varying emphasis on the 
progressive social elements in Jewnsh history. These schools, most of 
them located in the kibbutsim and moshvei ovdim, also reflect the 
conflicting trends within labor Zionism. 

Kindergartens occupy a larger place in the educational scheme 
of Israel than in our country, and they are relatively more numerous. 
They cover the three- to six-year-old age group, thus also taking the 
place of what in America are called nursery schools. Even on a 
casual walk through the streets of Tel Aviv you encounter an 
astonishing number of public and private kindergartens. 

Surprisingly enough, the creation of the Jewish state introduced 
virtually no change in the educational setup. And it continued to 
bear many of the stigmata of the days when the Yishuv was more 
a colonization project than a nation. The budget for education 
announced for the year from October i, 1948, to September 30, 1949, 
was cast in the British mold: the appropriation amounted to only 
^1,600,000. This aroused the ire of even the Right-wing Habo\er, 
which pointed out that this sum was only 4 per cent of the total 
budget.^"' And the main burden continued to be placed upon the 
local taxpayers and the parents. Not till September, 1949, was a law 
enacted providing for the gradual introduction of compulsory free 
education. The existing divisions in the school system have, how¬ 
ever, been retained. The compulsory system also includes the schools 
of Agudat YIsrael. 

In contrast to Jewish communities in other lands, the Yishuv 
has placed little emphasis on education beyond high school. In 
large part this was inevitable in a pioneer country. Jewish Palestine 
needed workers and farmers and fortunately was able to draw its 
doctors, dentists, and other professionals from among new immi¬ 
grants. The only professions that were to some extent fostered 
among the youth were teaching, engineering, and architecture. 
There are several teachers’ colleges, and the Haifa Technical Insti¬ 
tute provides comprehensive courses in engineering, architecture, 
and nautical science. In part, too, the failure to encourage higher 
education reflected the exaggerated worship of physical labor and 
the fear of stimulating that concentration in the professions which 
was characteristic of Jewish life elsewhere. 
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At the same time a barrier grew up between the Jewish com- 
munitv tincl wbac rc^^rded as its grcjtcst culturill orflcinicnt, 
the Hebrew University at Jerusalem. The university, supported 
mainly by funds from abroad, was often criticized on the score that 
while it was a distinguished center of learning and research, it was 
a school for the intellectual elite and was remote from the practical 
needs of the Yishuv. 

With the establishment of the Jewish state and the vast increase 
in population have come new complex problems that are breaking 
down the old attitude toward higher education. And the Hebrew 
University, which became a bloody battlefield in the liberation war, 
has drawn closer to the people. The opening in 1949 ol medical and 
law schools marked steps toward greater integration of the university 
with the country’s expanding needs. 

MINORITY JEWS 

Walk along Tel Aviv’s main street, Allenby Road, toward the 
sea. A block from the sea Allenby is intersected by Hayarkon 
Street. Turn right on Hayarkon and you come to Tel Aviv’s 
leading hotels and bars, the haunts of foreign tourists and journalists. 
But if instead you turn left on Hayarkon and walk several blocks, 
you come to the opposite social pole: the Yemenite community, the 
dark-skinned Jews who don’t look “J^^ksh,” small, slender folk 
crowded into wooden huts and one-story cheap cement houses that 
seem more weary than the people. 

The Yemenites represent the bottom rung of the ladder—the 
poorest, the most oppressed, the most “alien.” In Israel class divi¬ 
sions are supplemented by divisions based on national origin, and 
often the two merge. At the top are the Russian Jews, those who 
came to Palestine in the decade prior to World War I and the 
immediate postwar period; the political leadership of the country 
and its institutions is still largely in their hands. Next to them 
are the German Jews, who have been prominent in business, the 
professions, and under the Mandate in government service. Third 
in rank are the Polish Jews, numerically the largest group in the 
Yishuv. They are followed by the Jews from Rumania, Hungary, 
and other European countries. (The Jews from the English-speak¬ 
ing countries are too few in number to rate a specific place, but 
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their general status is high.) Then comes the abyss in which are 
the various Oriental communities. 

At the end of 1946 the Oriental Jews constituted 22.3 per cent 
of the population of Jewish Palestine. Of these 10 per cent were 
Sephardim, 4.8 per cent Yemenites, and 7.5 per cent from other 
Eastern communities.^® The Sephardim are at the top of the 
hierarchic ladder that exists among the Oriental Jews too. They in¬ 
clude descendants of Spanish refugees who came to Palestine 
generations ago, as well as more recent arrivals from Turkey, the 
Balkans, and parts of North Africa. The rest of the Oriental 
communities have been more directly influenced by Moslem culture. 
Ranking just a cut above the Yemenites are Jews from the other 
Arab states, from North Africa, Iran, Bokhara, and Turkestan. 
One might add that the cultural gulf between them and Occidental 
Jewry hardly buttresses the idea of a single Jewish world nation. 

There is a perceptible chill in the relations between Israel’s 
Oriental Jews and those who are products of European culture. 
This is particularly marked in the prevailing attitude toward the 
Jews from the Middle Eastern countries—a distinctly chauvinist 
attitude. The story is told of a famous Hebrew writer that he once 
remarked: “The reason I dislike Arabs is that they remind me so 
much of the Oriental Jews.” 

The Yemenites are the “Negroes” among the Jewish popula¬ 
tion in more ways than the color of their skin. They are the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, those who do the hardest and most 
menial work for the smallest pay. Yemenite women are more 
numerous in domestic service than those of any other community. 
The Yemenites also happen to be one of the most attractive groups 
in all Israel. Physically most of them are decidedly good to look at, 
with their chiseled and delicate features. Many are gifted in music 
and the dance; others are highly skilled artisans in silver and 
weaving. Living in hovels, they are nevertheless scrupulously clean. 
The Yemenites have a distinct culture that reflects not only the 
Arab and Moslem environment from which they come, but the 
fact that for centuries they were cut off from all other Jewish com¬ 
munities and their very existence was unknown. Their native lan¬ 
guage is Arabic, but their men are learned in Hebrew and in 
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Biblical studies. As a group the Yemenites are deeply religious and 
intermarry little with the other Jewish communities in Israel. 

Coming as they do from one of the most backward absolute 
monarchies in the world, the Yemenites, like most Oriental Jews, 
have not as yet been involved in any large numbers in the labor 
and progressive movements of Israel. There are Yemenites in all 
three workers’ political parties, but it is a tragic fact that the only 
organization that has made real headway among them and among 
other Oriental Jews is the Irgun-Freedom Movement. The Irgun- 
ites have exploited the Oriental Jews’ hatred of the Arab countries 
from which they fled as well as their justified resentment at the 
discriminatory treatment accorded them in the Yishuv. These 
“Arabized” Jews of the Middle East and North Africa constitute 
the largest reservoir of potential future immigration into Israel. 
This and their high birth rate will increase their proportionate 
weight in the population, so that in a generation or two Oriental 
Jews and their descendants may become a majority. 



XII. Unfinished Business 


The nub of the issue in regard to Israel is this: will formal 
independence mask a new colonial enslavement, or will the bones 
of freedom be given flesh and blood In other words, will Israel 
be an imperialist or an anti-imperialist base? All other problems 
must be judged in relation to this central problem. 

One of the misconceptions that Israel’s government is helping 
to demolish—a misconception, especially prevalent in labor Zionist 
circles, including Mapam—is that strong trade unions, widespread 
co-operatives, and a modern industrial society guarantee that Israel 
will be a progressive factor in the Middle East and in world affairs. 
We have seen that these achievements did not in the past prevent 
Jewish Palestine from serving as an instrument of imperialism, nor 
will they in the future. What is decisive is foreign policy. A 
foreign policy that strengthens imperialism weakens Israel and its 
progressive potentialities. Conversely, a foreign policy that weakens 
imperialism strengthens Israel and enhances its progressive role. 

The war of liberation weakened the position of British impe¬ 
rialism in the Middle East and temporarily upset the predatory 
calculations of the United States. But this war marked the begin¬ 
ning, not the end, of the fight for independence. It could not finally 
decide this question because politically it was led by class forces 
which even before the conclusion of hostilities sought to come to 
terms with imperialism—a betrayal that in 1948-49 the forces of the 
Left were strong enough to retard, but not prevent. With the 
establishment of the first elected government, a new phase in the 
liberation struggle opened. For Americans, whose understanding 
of Palestine has in the past been befogged by illusions and sentimen- 
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talities, it is essential to recognize that this government, in which 
the Social-Democratic Mapai provided the mass base for the bour¬ 
geoisie, marked the rC'Cntrance of Israel into the world colonial 
system of imperialism. The “mandate” is held this time by the 
United States—a “mandate” backed by billions of dollars—though 
British influence in Israel and in the rest of Palestine remains strong. 
This relationship of Israel to the imperialist bloc is not altered by 
occasional differences that may arise between its government and 
the government of the United States or Britain—any more than 
such differences have altered similar relationships in the case of 
Greece, Kuomintang China, and the “independent” Philippines. 

If the war against the Arab states was for the people of Israel 
and the peoples of the world a war for independence from alien 
oppression, for the capitalists of Israel and for those in control of 
its government it had a different meaning. The aim of a Jewish 
state as a buttress of imperialism—that aim which from Herzl to 
Weizmann, Jabotinsky and Ben Gurion had been the lodestar of 
Zionist policy—had not been abandoned even if the methods of 
achieving it had changed. This aim expressed not so much the 
crassness of individuals as the outlook of a class, the Jewish bour¬ 
geoisie, which had developed too late in history to play an inde¬ 
pendent role and was bound umbilically to foreign imperialism. 
For these forces the objective of the war was to defeat the British 
policy of reckoning exclusively with the Arab ruling classes and to 
win for capitalist Israel a place in the Anglo-American design for 
the Middle East. If in the past the Zionist leaders had proposed 
that Jewish Palestine become a dominion within the British empire, 
they now sought in practice to make it an unofficial dominion 
within the American empire. 

Israel’s semi-colonial status rests not only on the Anglo-American 
dominance already achieved in its economic life, but also on its 
excessive dependence on contributions, investments, and loans from 
abroad—chiefly from the United States. No country which exists 
on foreign doles can be truly independent. Yet with the establish¬ 
ment of the Jewish state, the Yishuv’s dependence on foreign aid, 
instead of declining, increased substantially. And the policy of 
Israel’s government has been to increase it further by offering for¬ 
eign investors inducements such as they enjoy in few colonial lands. 
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The economic justification for this policy is that in view of 
Israel’s own limited resources, it represents the principal way to 
develop industry, agriculture, commerce, and transportation, and 
make possible the absorption of a large immigration. The public 
has been led to believe that even if some of the political conse¬ 
quences are a little unpalatable, there is no alternative. No one 
can deny that Israel for some time to come will be unable to 
dispense with the voluntary contributions of world Jewry, and 
will also need additional foreign capital. Nevertheless, the argu¬ 
ment for leaning on American financial power, to the extent that 
it is sincere and not a specious apology for subservience to imperial¬ 
ism, is based on illusion. Far from furthering healthful economic 
development, the conditions under which this aid is being given 
and utilized are tending to colonialize lsi‘ael and to reproduce there 
the evils of the fewish social structure in other capitalist countries. 

In 1949, when the influx of foreign capital in the form of gifts, 
loans, and investments reached the highest point in the history of 
Jewish Palestine, only a negligible proportion was flowing into 
industrialization. The relative level of industrial development, in 
view of the large increase in population, actually declined,* As a 
result, those immigrants who were finding employment were 
streaming preponderantly into trade, handicrafts, and such ele¬ 
mentary industries as baking. Few were finding jobs in industry, 
and only about 8 per cent were going into agriculture,^ though 
agriculture ranks second to industry for Israel’s future. 

Of the voluntary contributions, the bulk had to be used to 
maintain immigrants and provide them with homes. Essential as 
this is, it does not contribute directly to the country’s economic 
development except temporarily in the building industry. In the 
case of the $100 million American loan, the conditions attached to 
it provided only 20 per cent for industrialization. And perhaps 
the greatest mirage of all has been foreign private investments. 

Moreover, by hitching their wagon to American dollars, the 
leaders of Israel’s government were also hitching it to the American 
depression that was creeping like a leprosy over the most powerful 
capitalist country in the world. If their desperate appeals and im- 

•See pages 149-51. 
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provisations could be called an economic program, it was a program 
for disaster. And its political consequences were no less harsh. 

THE OTHER CHOICE 

What is the alternative? The alternative is not simple; it can¬ 
not be achieved without struggle and sacrifice. But the choice is 
between the kind of sacrifice that will progressively free Israel and 
the kind imposed by the Anglo-American absentee masters and 
their local overseers, which will progressively enslave it. The idea 
that Israel is so small and weak that it has no alternative, but must 
take sides with its enemies while pretending to be neutral between 
them and its friends, is vicious nonsense. No less vicious and non¬ 
sensical is the idea that precisely such a policy will in time enable 
Israel to stand on its own feet. 

The real alternative is not untried and unproved. It is in fact 
the only policy that proved a resounding success as against the 
dismal failure of years of collaboration with imperialism. This 
alternative was inherent in the liberation war. It was the policy of 
resisting imperialism and looking for support to the anti-imperialist 
forces of the world which led to the creation of the state and the 
defeat of the Anglo-American aggressors and their Arab mer¬ 
cenaries. But the Yishuv’s leadership, pursuing other aims, blocked 
the full unfolding of that policy and the gathering of its fruits. 
Subsequently they returned completely to the pro-imperialist course. 

Naturally, the methods of peace are not the methods of war, 
but the essence of the alternative policy remains the same. It may 
be summed up as consisting of two complementary elements: full 
mobilization of all internal resources behind an integrated program 
designed to achieve rapid industrialization and absorption of immi¬ 
grants, and at the same time reduce dependence on financial aid 
from abroad; and alliance with the anti-imperialist factors in the 
Middle East and in the world. 

The full mobilization of Israel’s internal resources cannot be 
achieved on the theory that if only the capitalists, local and foreign, 
had sufficiently succulent “inducements” dangled before them, they 
would be filled with a consuming passion to promote the national 
welfare. Nor can it be achieved by reducing purchasing power that 
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is already far too low, or by a tax program that soaks the poor and 
wrist-slaps the rich. 

A first step in a program for economic independence should be 
nationalization of all foreign-owned concessions, such as the Pales¬ 
tine Electric Corporation, Palestine Potash, the Haifa refineries, 
as well as the foreign banks, and their operation by the government 
in the interests of the people. This would not only weaken the 
position of foreign imperialism, but would place in the hands of 
the government important levers for advancing the country’s eco¬ 
nomic development. In addition, it would make possible lowering 
the cost of electricity, oil, and the Dead Sea minerals for industry, 
agriculture, and home use, and the expansion of credit at lower 
interest rates. 

A second step is the nationalization of imports. This will halt 
the practice of importing manufactured goods that could be pro¬ 
duced in Israel. 

A third step—once the immediate needs of the immigrants are 
met and more favorable conditions for their economic absorption 
created—is the utilization of financial aid from the Jews of other 
countries, as well as increased revenue from the wealthier elements 
in the Yishuv, to establish state-owned industrial enterprises and to 
expand Histadrut enterprises and co-operative agriculture. From 
the same sources can also come most of the funds for a great 
water-and-power development project such as the Jordan Valley 
Authority plan proposed by Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk.“ Foreign 
loans and credits, if necessary, should be on a strictly business basis, 
without economic or political strings that become shackles for Israel. 

The success of this internal program, which will, of course, 
require many additional measures, is closely related to Israel’s 
external program—to changing its lopsided foreign trade and lop¬ 
sided foreign policy. The concentration of Israel’s foreign trade in 
the Anglo-American sphere is unhealthy economically and politi¬ 
cally. It also means a highly unfavorable trade balance for Israel. 
Closer economic and political relations with countries that will treat 
Israel as an equal, will be willing to buy from her as well as sell to 
her, and will not attempt to dictate to her are imperative to further 
her economic development and independence. This means, in the 
first place, close economic and political co-operation with those that 
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stood by Israel’s side in her hour of greatest need, that seek no 
bases, no domination, no advantage at Israel’s expense: the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies. The one-sided character of 
Israel’s trade is evident from the fact that in the first eight months 
of 1949 23.6 per cent of her imports came from the United Kingdom 
and its possessions, 26.9 per cent from the United States, and only 
11.5 per cent from the U.S.S.R. and the people’s democracies. From 
the Soviet Union itself Israel bought a mere 2 per cent of the total.^ 

Even those limited commercial relations which the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment has developed with the Soviet Union and its allies have 
revealed the vast difference between trading with imperialist and 
with anti-imperialist countries. On this question an editorial in 
the June 26, 1949, issue of Al Hamishmar, Mapam daily, stated: 

“The large transport of Russian grain was only one example of 
Soviet friendship. In this connection it must be stressed that the 
Russian grain was far cheaper than that we have been buying from 
the Anglo-Saxon countries; that it was paid for in pounds and not 
in dollars; and that it is but an example of the immense possibilities 
of firm economic relations with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. Such relations will undoubtedly free us from our economic 
dependence on capitalist countries, dependence which only entails 
political extortion.” 

Israel’s first trade agreement was with Hungary and its terms 
were so favorable that they evoked praise even from the reactionary 
Revisionist Hamashl{if, which described them as “based on the 
principle of equality and full reciprocity,” in contrast to “the one¬ 
sided trade policy imposed by the former mandatory regime.”^ A 
similar pact was signed in May, 1949, with Poland. The agreements 
with Hungary and Poland were but small tokens of the trulv 
“immense possibilities” of trade with Eastern Europe. 

As part of a program for economic independence Israel should 
also seek to develop two-way trade with the Chinese People’s 
Republic and with the colonial and semi-colonial countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. These countries are, with the exception 
of China, dominated in varying degree by foreign imperialism, but 
in all there are strivings toward full independence that also manifest 
themselves in the sphere of trade. Of special significance for Israel 
is its immediate neighborhood, the Middle East. The Middle East 
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could become a major trading area, in which Israel would be able 
to sell as well as buy. This question of course depends not alone 
on Israel, but on the readiness of the Arab states to live in peace 
with their younger and more highly industrialized neighbor. 

This kind of economic program, internal and external, and 
Israel’s liberation from all encroachments on its independence cam 
not be achieved so long as its government pursues a foreign policy 
of de jure neutrality and de facto support of the architects of the 
Marshall Plan and the Bernadotte Plan. To defend its future 
Israel must develop in peace far more consistently the political 
pattern that won it victory in war: resistance to imperialism and its 
satellites, and alignment with the anti-imperialist forces of the world 
headed by the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. To urge 
this is not to urge Israel’s involvement in a potential war conflict; 
it is already involved in that conflict—on the war-provoking side. 
It is to urge its involvement in the world fight for peace. This 
does not mean that the form of Israel’s alignment with the peace 
bloc should be identical with that of the people’s democracies. But 
let not questions of form obscure content. What we are discussing 
is the replacement of a pro-imperialist with an anti-imperialist 
policy, a change from a course that undermines Israel’s economic 
progress and independence to one that will strengthen them. 

Nor does this imply severing relations with the West. On the 
contrary, it means closer ties with the Jewish masses of the West, as 
well as with the non-Jewish working people and progressive forces 
of the capitalist and colonial countries. These proved to be the most 
active supporters of the Yishuv’s independence fight. And Israel 
can by the policies it pursues strengthen the progressive elements 
everywhere and be in turn strengthened by them. 

What are the perspectives for achieving this kind of program? 
Its opponents are obvious but its supporters already include a 
substantial and influential section of the Israeli public: the workers, 
farmers, and small business and professional people around the 
Communist Party and Mapam. No doubt, as the struggle develops, 
these will not stand alone. Such a program could also be counted 
on to enlist the co-operation of those who in the international arena 
actively aided Israel’s battle for independence. Let us try to evaluate 
the dynamics of the unfolding conflict over Israel’s future. 
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CHANGING RELATIONS 

Though Israel is moving in the Anglo-American orbit, it would 
be a mistake to oversimplify relationships and to equate its status 
with its situation under the Mandate. The Palestinian Jewish nation 
today is far different from the colonization project of the years after 
the Balfour Declaration. Its class and national structure are much 
more highly developed, as are its class and national consciousness. 
It has gone through an independence struggle which has cost blood. 
The context of world relationships, of which Israel is a part, is also 
vastly different from that of the earlier period. World imperialism 
has been greatly weakened, socialism and the anti-imperialist forces 
correspondingly strengthened. Israel’s new-won independence and 
the ousting of imperialism from direct dominion over Palestine are 
themselves expressions of this change. 

The United States rules in Israel not directly, but indirectly. 
This is for Washington both an advantage and a disadvantage. An 
advantage because the true anatomy of power is concealed from the 
people and their anger is largely directed at the old master, Britain, 
rather than at the new. It is an advantage too in giving the State 
Department greater maneuverability in its relations with the reac¬ 
tionary Arab regimes. But it is a disadvantage in that the United 
States must rule through a state apparatus not its own, with an 
army and police that it does not directly control, through a govern¬ 
ment which is susceptible to popular pressure and must permit, for 
the present at least, relatively wide democratic liberties. 

Within the limitations imposed by foreign imperialij>m, the 
government of Israel rules directly instead of simply influencing 
and organizing the Yishuv to accept alien rule, as did the Jewish 
Agency and the Vaad Leumi under the Mandate. This too is both 
an advantage and a disadvantage. An advantage because the state 
apparatus, taken over so largely from the British, gives the govern¬ 
ment more effective instruments for the control of the people than 
the leading bodies formerly had. It is an advantage too because 
Zionist nationalism and Social-Democratic reformism and the bor¬ 
rowed glory of the liberation war serve to conceal the government’s 
class and pro-imperialist role and to give it greater authority and 
prestige than its precursors had. But direct governmental power is 
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also a growing disadvantage for Mapai and its partners. Formerly 
they stood apart from the government and at times even appeared 
to be in opposition to it. The evils that befell the Yishuv were 
blamed almost entirely on the British, and the fire was directed 
against them. But now that Mapai has identified itself completely 
with the capitalist state and is attempting to convert the Histadrut 
into a virtual state agency, it has become more vulnerable. The 
class struggle brings the workers more and more into conflict with 
the government and its apologists, and increasingly class and na¬ 
tional issues become intertwined. The nationalist-reformist fog is 
not so thick that it can forever prevent the working people from 
seeing who it is that is appeasing the capitalists at their expense and 
leading the nation into the Anglo-American morass. 

This new situation has also been reflected in the changed rela¬ 
tions between Mapai and Mapam. The latter, under the impact of 
the developing class struggle, found it no longer possible to play 
the role of “loyal opposition” to Mapai, with which in the past it 
had been bound by nationalist affinities that overrode all difierences. 
Mapai for its part, since it now bore the responsibility of state 
power in behalf of the capitalists and of those in Washington and 
New York who hold the purse-strings, could not tolerate a partner 
that was at the same time an opponent, feeding popular discontent 
with government policy. There came a parting of the ways and a 
turning of Mapam toward joint action with the Communists, even 
though neither the break with Mapai nor the approach to the 
Communists was cleancut and Mapam’s leaders sought to evade 
their full implications. Yet despite all shortcomings, this was no 
passing phenomenon, but the beginnings of a fundamental realign¬ 
ment which expressed the growing class polarization of the Yishuv. 

The Achilles* heel of the government in power is the relative 
weakness of the bourgeoisie. This is characteristic of most colonial 
and semi-colonial countries. The relative weakness of the Israeli 
capitalists has been accentuated by a number of other factors. This 
is a singularly lusterless business class, which stands outside the 
nation’s deepest traditions: the pioneering that built the country has 
been virtually a monopoly of the workers and farmers, and it was 
predominandy their blood, sweat, and devotion that launched the 
national revolution and created the state. The small vote of the 
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openly capitalist parties, such as the General Zionists and the Pro¬ 
gressive Party, is a measure of the lack of prestige and popular 
support of the bourgeoisie. To achieve a semblance of a mass base 
a section of the capitalists was compelled to masquerade behind the 
false patriotism of the Irgun. 

This relative weakness is further indicated by the extent to 
which the business men have had to permit the Yishuv’s life to be 
dominated by Mapai. Of course, they also found in the Mapai 
leadership their would-be savior. But the Histadrut base which 
Mapai provided to support the policies of the bourgeoisie is obvi¬ 
ously unstable; for it consists of workers whose interests clash with 
those of the capitalists and who will not forever walk the treadmill 
of their policies, however liberally daubed with “socialist” paint. 

The political realignment signalized by the growing co-opera¬ 
tion between Mapam and the Communists is destined to bring into 
being a force capable of achieving an alternative program through 
the creation of an alternative government. Hitherto the Left bloc 
has not been strong enough to set such a government as an imme¬ 
diate goal. But it is certainly not music of the distant future. 
The immediate task of Israel’s Left-progressives is one of organizing 
and educating the people—above all, the workers—to wrest whatever 
concessions are possible from the capitalists and their government, 
and to forge in struggle the prerequisites for a truly national people’s 
government, with Mapam and the Communists as its core. 

SOCIAL-DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM 

This will not be a socialist government, but it can become its 
precursor. Much that is mere ignorance and much that is calculated 
fraud has been written and said on the subject of socialism as it 
relates to Israel. Socialism, like liberty, is a noble idea, in whose 
name many ignoble crimes are committed. Prior to the first Israeli 
election Ben Gurion promised “socialism in our time”—just as 
Ramsay MacDonald and Clement Attlee did in England. But 
Ben Gurion reserved the choicest quackery for the members of 
Mapai and the Histadrut since much of the leadership’s hold on 
them depends on sowing confusion about socialism. In a speech 
before a Mapai conference on the eve of the 1949 Histadrut elec¬ 
tions, the Prime Minister declared that one of the ways in which 
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the dynamic qualities of the Jewish state were being expressed was 
in “the gradual, but thorough, transformation of the structure of 
society and of the body politic with a view to removing class dif¬ 
ferences and turning the people into a nation of workers.”® In the 
name of this “gradual, but thorough” social transformation Ben 
Gurion shortly thereafter entered into an alliance with clerical reac¬ 
tion. In the name of “removing class differences” Ben Gurion’s 
government and his adjutants in the Histadrut later that year forced 
upon the workers two sweeping wage cuts. For the sake of “turning 
the people into a nation of workers” the Mapai chiefs were placing 
the people at the mercy of the American trusts. 

And the years of Social-Democratic groveling before imperialism 
and of partnership with the Jewish bankers, industrialists, and 
clerical tories were described by Ben Gurion as a policy of “class 
independence,” which “was established by us forty-five years ago.” 
All this added up, according to the Prime Minister, to a unique 
Israeli brand of socialism, neither “reformist” nor “revolutionary,” 
resembling neither German Social-Democracy nor British Laborism, 
nor Russian Communism because—“we belong to a people whose 
fate resembles that of no other people...”® 

This unique Israeli “socialism” has, however, a depressingly 
familiar look. It is not for nothing that the Bevins and Ben Gurions 
were for so many years cheek by jowl, sharing the verminous bed 
of the Second International and praying to the same anti-Soviet god. 
Nor is it an accident that the close comrades-in-arms of the Mapai 
leaders are today such “socialists” as David Dubinsky, boss of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and troubadour of 
the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact. 

The forging of their state was a stage in the emancipation 
of Israel’s people. As in all formerly subject countries, the historic 
function of an independent capitalist state is to create the political 
conditions for the subordination of the national struggle to the class 
struggle, for the advance from national to social liberation. In¬ 
creasingly the Israeli people are face to face with the fact that in 
capitalist Israel they are just as afflicted by poverty, insecurity, 
wage-cuts, unemployment, and threats to democratic liberties as are 
the peoples of other capitalist countries. And their government is 
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just as incapable of eliminating these evils, of lifting from Israel 
the incubus of foreign imperialism and its war provocations as 
similar governments in India, Indonesia, and the Philippines. 

National liberation itself remains incomplete and insecure so 
long as reactionary capitalist forces—with or without a “socialist” 
label—hold power. That is why the unfinished business of Israel's 
independence struggle requires a determined fight against social 
reaction and its defenders, open and concealed. It is in this way that 
the conditions for transition to a higher stage will ripen. This 
socialist transformation can be achieved only as part of the national 
and social emancipation of the entire Middle East. 

THE ARAB WORLD 

This Middle East, of which Israel is part, is an area predom¬ 
inately Arab. Israel is bound to that area not only geographically, 
but economically and politically as well. Within its own borders 
there is an Arab minority. Of crucial importance therefore are the 
Jewish state's relations with the Arab world. Israel's liberation war 
succeeded in virtually wrecking a British political base in the Middle 
East, the Arab League. But the Foreign Office did not put all its 
eggs in one basket. From the outset there was between the Egyptian- 
dominated League and Britain’s puppet, Abdullah, a clash of am¬ 
bitions. After the end of the Palestine hostilities, London sought 
by other means to expand Abdullah's territory and political power. 
The resistance of Israel’s government—if it could be called that— 
was of a kind hardly likely to impress either Jordan’s ruler or his 
masters. The ultimate aim was some version of the Greater Syria 
plan, joining Jordan, Syria, Iraq, and Arab Palestine. 

At the same time Anglo-American imperialism could count 
three important victories snatched out of the jaws of defeat in 
Israel's liberation war; the widening of the gulf between the Jewish 
and Arab masses; the conversion of the refugee problem into a 
bludgeon against Israel; and the blocking of an independent demo¬ 
cratic Arab state in the rest of Palestine. In each case the policy of 
the Israeli government played into the enemy’s hands. 

All this has confronted Israel with a serious danger to its eco¬ 
nomic future and military security. Only a drastic change in course 
can force an exit from the cul-de-sac into which imperialist pressure, 
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reactionary Arab machinations, and chauvinist Israeli policy have 
led the Jewish state. An indispensable first step in such a change is 
the ending of all discriminatory treatment of the Arab minority in 
Israel and the adoption of measures to integrate the Arab citizens 
on a basis of full equality into the country’s economic, social, and 
political life, while allowing them cultural autonomy. 

Of towering significance for Israel’s future as well as that of the 
Arabs is the disposition of the Arab part of Palestine. The Israeli 
government’s attempt to make a deal with Abdullah, that is, with 
Britain, made it necessary for the Soviet Union to support the 
democratic internationalization of Jerusalem through which the 
imperialist advance can be partly blocked and the interests of the 
Jewish and Arab peoples partly safeguarded. And whatever the 
immediate fate of the Arab sector of Palestine, the people have a 
vital stake in refusing to abandon the goal of a democratic sister 
state. They should insist that their government take up this fight 
and aid the genuine representatives of the Arab people. 

Finally, while Israel must seek to establish normal relations 
with all the Arab states, irrespective of their regimes, its national 
interests lie in not ignoring realities: it is only in co-operation with 
the progressive forces in the Arab countries—those that risked life 
and liberty to oppose the criminal anti-Jewish war—that the feudal 
roadblocks to progress can be blasted away and the Middle East 
transformed from an imperialist base into a base of freedom and 
peace. 


ISRAEL AND WORLD JEWRY 

What is Israel’s relation to the Jewish people in other countries? 
This is a complicated question. Zionism holds that the creation of 
a Jewish state in Palestine is the solution of the Jewish problem. But 
what is the Jewish problem.^ Essentially it is a problem of the 
discriminatory treatment to which Jews are subjected in virtually 
all capitalist countries, discrimination which at times assumes violent 
forms. Zionism sees the cause of anti-Semitism not in social factors, 
not in capitalist and pre-capitalist reaction, which also victimizes 
other national minorities, but in the Jewish people’s lack of a 
“national home.” The more extreme exponents of this view have 
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even maintained that the mere establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine would automatically banish anti-Semitism everywhere. 

In Israel itself the belief that a Jewish state would solve the 
Jewish problem finds expression in the Zionist dogma of “liquidation 
of the Diaspora’’ and “ingathering of the exiles.” While in the 
American Zionist movement this doctrine is preached little and 
practiced less, in Israel every Zionist party, from right to left, sub¬ 
scribes to it, and perhaps its most ardent advocate is Mapam. Ac¬ 
cording to this concept, the Jews in every country and under every 
social system are “homeless” and “in exile.” They are doomed for 
all time to a rootless existence, to anti-Semitic discrimination and 
persecution unless they seek refuge and fulfillment in Israel. 

Of course, Israel cannot physically accommodate all the Jews 
in the world. Nor do the majority of the world’s Jews, whose 
national homes are in other lands, wish to uproot themselves and 
move to Israel. But even if all the Jews went to Israel, this would 
not solve the Jewish problem. For the forces of fascism and anti- 
Semitism, which today threaten the Jewish people, threaten Israel 
too. Zionist isolationism sometimes reaches astonishing proportions. 
It is fatuous to state, as did Mapam’s official organ in arguing for 
increased immigration into Israel, that “the earth is burning under 
their [the Jews’] feet in the Diaspora. If war should break out— 
and this is not unlikely under present circumstances—who knows 
what dangers will threaten the Diaspora.”^ How brief memory is. 
In the last war socialist Russia saved more Jews than Zionist Pales¬ 
tine,* and socialist Russia—Stalingrad—also saved Palestine. 

It was this false theory of Israel as the solution of the Jewish 
problem everywhere that in 1949 brought the Israeli government 
and the Zionist movement into conflict with several of the people’s 
democracies. It should be noted that when the East European 
countries decided, in spite of their own acute manpower needs, to 
permit the emigration of those of their citizens who wished to go 
to Israel, they were making an exception in favor of the Jews: the 

*A report in International Conciliation, No. 389, April, 1943, issued by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, states: “Of some 1,750,000 
Jews who succeeded in escaping the Axis since the outbreak of hostilities, 
about 1,600,000 were evacuated by the Soviet government from Eastern Poland 
and subsequently occupied Soviet territory. . . . About 150,000 others man¬ 
aged to reach Palestine, the United States and other countries beyond the seas.” 



emigration of non-Jews was forbidden. But it was one thing for 
Jews, who no longer felt themselves able to live with the horrible 
memories that the Nazis had left them in Poland or Rumania, to 
seek new homes in Israel. It was quite another thing for Zionist 
emissaries to go from door to door with all sorts of glowing promises 
and organize a mass exodus, often in violation of immigration laws. 

This was all the more intolerable in view of the policy on the 
Jewish question pursued by the people’s democracies. Though the 
effects of years of anti-Semitic indoctrination of the non-Jewish 
population could not be wiped out over night, the East European 
governments had made anti-Semitic activity a crime, were actively 
combating it, and were providing their Jewish citizens with homes, 
productive work, religious institutions, and unprecedented oppor¬ 
tunities for developing their own cultural life. But with five million 
Jews in the United States, with millions more in Latin America, 
England, France, and other capitalist countries—none of which was 
free of anti-Semitism—Israel’s government and the Zionist organ¬ 
izations insisted on concentrating on the half million in the people’s 
democracies—the very countries where the Jewish problem was 
in process of being solved through the destruction of the social roots 
of anti-Semitism, 

When two of the East European countries, Rumania and 
Hungary, imposed restrictions, a flood of scurrilous attacks was 
unloosed in Israel, the United States and elsewhere against all the 
people’s democracies and the Soviet Union, which were even 
accused of anti-Semitism. The hoax was concocted that the doors 
of Eastern Europe had been shut tight against Jews clamoring to 
leave. Only after the campaign had passed its crest did the Associ¬ 
ated Press report in a Tel Aviv dispatch: “Immigration from 
Rumania to Israel is continuing. Only yesterday 307 immigrants 
and five tourists arrived in Haifa from Rumania aboard the steam¬ 
ship Transylvania.”® And official statistics revealed that during the 
first five months of 1949, at the height of the hullabaloo about the 
“imprisonment” of East European Jewry, the largest number of 
immigrants into Israel came from Poland, Bulgaria, and Rumania 
in that order, with Czechoslovakia in fifth place, directly behind 
Turkey.® This did not deter the Prime Minister of Israel from 
making a venomous personal attack on Ana Pauker, Foreign Min- 
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ister of Rumania, who happens to be Jewish. Ben Gurion declared 
that “to her any Jew is a fascist,” and charged this distinguished 
representative of a government which ended all pogroms, opened 
Jewish schools, published Yiddish textbooks, rebuilt synagogues 
with “endeavoring to destroy the Jewish community in her own 
country.”^® Such animus cannot be considered merely personal; it 
is a distillation of policy. 

There are Zionists who want to make of the Jewish communi¬ 
ties throughout the world mere appendages of Israel rather than 
participants in the life of their own countries. Thus, a leading 
American Zionist educator, Carl Alpert, wrote after the U.N. par¬ 
tition decision: “Whatever convictions I may previously have had 
about the continued existence of world Jewish communities are 
beginning to disappear. I believe that the creation of the Jewish 
state now at last spells the ultimate doom of Jewish communities 
elsewhere. Indeed, the galut, the Diaspora, as we have known it 
heretofore, no longer exists. The existence of a Jewish state means 
that there is no galut any longer—no galut as a Jewish group 
status. Now there arc only Jews outside of Judea, and it will 
become increasingly difficult for us to continue to exist as Jews in 
the true sense.”^^ 

This defeatist view serves neither the Jewish communities nor 
Israel. It only brings grist to the mill of those who would brand the 
Jewish people as aliens and would gladly help fulfill Alpert’s pre¬ 
dictions about their doom. And Israel's own interests certainly do 
not lie in the weakening of other Jewish communities. 

The relation of the Jewish people to Israel is quite different from 
that postulated by Zionism. It is not the relation of “exiles” to 
their homeland. The very concept “exile” or Diaspora is a kind of 
inverted anti-Semitism. It is an acceptance of the anti-Semitic 
premise that the Jews are an alien element, that they do not belong 
in the countries in which they live, work, marry, and bring up 
children. But American Jews, for example, do not regard them¬ 
selves as being “in exile.” They have just as much right to consider 
the United States their country as the non-Jewish Americans. And 
they have just as much right to retain, if they wish, certain specifi¬ 
cally Jewish interests, values, and relationships as do other groups, 
without in the least diminishing their American character. 
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Nor is the relationship one between branches and the trunk 
of the tree. It is rather the relation of one part of the Jewish people 
to another. The help which American Jews give to Israel is an 
expression of that relationship—and such assistance has not been 
confined to Israel. It is natural that the majority of American Jews 
should have rejoiced when the Jews of Palestine, so many of whom 
had suffered the bestialities of Nazism, threw off British opprcvssion 
and gave the world glowing examples of courage and skill in their 
liberation war. It is natural that a majority of American Jews should 
continue to have a special interest in Israel’s future. 

But this is a relation between Jews belonging to one nation 
with Jews belonging to another. And let us not forget that the 
Jews of all capitalist countries have their class divisions as do the 
nomjews. Not every Jew looks upon Israel with the same eyes. 
The American Zionist leaders are themselves refuting the Zionist 
dogma by their policies, which demonstrate that their primary ties 
are not with Israel and its interests, but with the American capitalist 
class and its interests. 

It is probable that over the course of years the bond between 
Israel and the Jews of other countries will grow weaker because the 
circumstances of national life for the people of Israel will differ 
more and more from those of the Jews living elsewhere. It is also 
probable that the ties between the Jews of Israel and the Arabs 
throughout the Middle East will grow stronger because Israel’s 
problems and destiny will be increasingly intertwined with 
theirs. 

As for the Jewish problem, its solution is no mystery. For 
some 2,500,000 Jews in the classic land of pogroms, Russia, it no 
longer exists—and not even the hoax about Soviet anti-Semitism 
can recreate it. Vestiges of anti-Semitism were revived by the 
Nazis in some parts of Russia, but these do not constitute a revival 
of the Jewish problem, and such remnants are being rooted out. The 
country in which, under the tsars, national hatred was rife, has 
given the world an unparalleled example of more than 150 national¬ 
ities living in brotherhood. From a conservative source, The Amer¬ 
ican Jewish Year Boo\ for 1946-47, compiled and edited by the 
American Jewish Committee, has come eloquent testimony to the 
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brilliant success of the Soviet solution of the Jewish problem.’*^ An 
article in that issue of the yearbook by Henry Frankel, a member of 
the American Jewish Committee’s Foreign Affairs Department, 
states; “Before the war broke out there was reason to believe that 
anti-Semitism had already been eliminated from Soviet life.”^^ Mr. 
Frankel further reports: 

“Jews hold fourth place among the more than 150 nationalities 
of the Soviet Union in the number of Red Army heroes and war 
workers whose services won special recognition from the Soviet 
government.” 

Twenty per cent of the Stalin Prize awards in the arts and 
sciences were in 1943 and 1944 granted to Jews. 

“Jewish literary activity too is reviving in the Soviet Union. . . . 
It is planned to republish classic Yiddish literary works, an an¬ 
thology of the Bible, an anthology of Talmudic literature, an 
anthology of Midrash, and an anthology of Hebrew-Sephardic 
poetry. . . . According to a survey by the all-Union Book Chamber, 
3,263,000 copies of Sholom Aleichem’s works were published in the 
U.S.S.R. between 1935 and 1945. About half of these were in 
Yiddish, while the others were in Russian, Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Azerbaijanian, Armenian, Jewish-Tadjik, Polish, Bulgarian, Mol¬ 
davian, and German.”^^ 

And for those Soviet Jews who wish to constitute themselves 
as a separate nation, with a territory of their own and eventually 
their own state, the Soviet government has set aside the Jewish 
Autonomous Region in Birobidjan. Zionists often point to Biro- 
bidjan as a “failure” because its Jewish population has grown slowly. 
But, according to The American Jewish Year BooI{ article, “The 
absence of political or economic discrimination elsewhere in the 
Soviet Union has given the majority of Soviet Jews little inducement 
to pull up stakes and go to the Jewish Autonomous Region.”^^ The 
“failure” of Birobidjan—which, incidentally, has developed con¬ 
siderably since the war—is the best tribute to the success of the 
Soviet solution of the Jewish problem! 

*Despite the testimony of its own yearbook, the American Jewish Com¬ 
mittee was in 1949 responsible for planting in the American press fabrications 
and slanders concerning “Soviet anti-Semitism.” This hoax was exposed by 
the New York Daily Compass in a series of articles by Tom O’Connor. 
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It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the outcry at the 
refusal of Rumania and Hungary to permit themselves to be made 
Judenrein expressed something else than the interests of the Jews 
of those countries. The bourgeois nationalists wanted to “rescue” 
these Jews from the real solution of the Jewish problem which 
socialism alone makes possible. 

ISRAEL AND ZIONISM 

This book has attempted to show that Israel and Zionism are 
not the same even though they have been closely linked. It was not 
the forces on which Zionism leaned that created Israel. Those 
forces—at various periods German, Turkish, tsarist Russian, British, 
and American imperialism—were directly and indirectly responsible 
for the murder of six million Jews. And the last two did everything 
in their power to prevent the birth of the Jewish state and to destroy 
it after birth. It was the forces that Zionism opposed—the anti¬ 
imperialist working class and its allies in the Yishuv and throughout 
the world—that generated the fight for independence, created the 
state, and pressed forward to victory in the liberation war. 

What is the future relation between Zionism and Israel? This 
is a question that has been widely discussed in American and world 
Zionist circles. But the discussion, while reaffirming old bonds, has 
failed to touch on that which is new: that the establishment of the 
Jewish state has laid bare the essential conflict between Zionism and 
Israel. It is a growing conflict between an independent nation and 
state, with interests of their own, and a movement which reflects the 
interests of the capitalists, Jewish and non-Jewish, of other nations 
and states—especially of America. 

This conflict seethes within the Zionist movement itself, but it 
is expressed even more sharply outside the narrow confines of 
Zionist politics. While influential American and English Zionist 
leaders discreetly favored accepting the Bernadotte plan, public 
opinion in Israel strongly opposed it. Or consider the anti-Soviet 
attitude of the Zionist leaders as contrasted with the warm feeling 
of the Israeli people toward the U.S.S.R. 

Perhaps the point can be best illustrated by recounting a little 
episode concerning Dr. Chaim Weizmann which the writer wit¬ 
nessed. Early in October, 1948, Dr. Weizmann returned to Israel. 
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During his prolonged absence the Mandate had been dissolved, the 
Jewish state proclaimed, and Israel had been forced to fight a bitter 
and bloody war for survival—a war which was still not ended. 
Hatred of Britain was intense and almost everyone considered her 
the main enemy. Nevertheless, at a press conference Dr. Weizmann 
expressed a desire for a resumption of the old relations between the 
Yishuv and Britain. He confessed that though he had been elected 
president of the provisional State Council in May, he had retained 
his British citizenship until shortly before stepping into the plane 
that took him to Israel. In renouncing that citizenship, he told the 
press, he had sent a letter to the Home Secretary expressing his 
deep gratitude that he had had the honor of being a British subject 
for forty years. Dr. Weizmann’s remarks were completely out of 
tune with the mood of the people of Israel—and he was just as 
completely unaware of being out of tune. 

After the conference a correspondent of a leading American 
newspaper, himself a Zionist, said to me—and his words carried 
deeper meaning than he knew: “Dr Weizmann is a distinguished 
leader of world Zionism. He is not an Israeli.’' 

WHAT LIES AHEAD 

Those who serenade Washington rather than London arc no 
less out of tune with the interests of Israels people. Dr. Moshe 
Sneh, former head of the Hagana and now one of the leaders of 
Mapam, once said to the writer: “British and American imperialism 
are like the two edges of a scissors. Sometimes they work together, 
sometimes apart. But their point is directed at us.” The American 
edge of the scissors has since grown sharper and longer. Today 
Washington has replaced London as the number one enemy of the 
people of Israel. The America of the oil trusts, the steel kings, the 
Wall Street bankers, the goldbraid generals, the atomic diplomatists, 
having failed to strangle Israel at birth, now seeks to make of her 
the Middle East Philippines—substituting new shackles for old. 

What are Washington’s aims? They are to convert Israel more 
completely into an instrument of United States policy for a fourfold 
purpose: (i) to organize the Middle East as a joint Anglo-American 
war base against Russia; (2) to intensify the exploitation of the 
Middle East by the American oil trusts and other big business 
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interests; (3) to strengthen American as against British influence 
in that area; (4) to counter possible anti-imperialist developments 
in the Arab world. For all four purposes it is necessary to increase 
Israel’s economic dependence on the United States and estrange her 
completely from the Soviet Union, the people’s democracies, and 
the Arab progressive forces. 

Not all the details of this strategy have yet been worked out, 
but its large design is already operative. Earlier feelers about the 
inclusion of Israel in a Mediterranean pact had struck a responsive 
chord in Prime Minister Ben Gurion, though protests from the 
Left forced the government to disclaim any intention of joining 
such a pact.^^* There have also been discussions about bringing 
Israel into the Marshall Plan. Though Foreign Minister Sharett has 
declared, “The Marshall Plan in its present form is not acceptable 
to us,”^® form rather than content is evidently the governing con¬ 
sideration. The real attitude of those who determine Israeli policy 
was indicated by a writer in the New Yorl{ Times Magazine: 
“Though left-wing extremists oppose this, Mapai leaders and labor 
spokesmen such as Pinhas Lubianiker, secretary general of Histadrut 
and member of parliament, have called Marshall Plan help the ‘only 
solution.’ Unofficially the Prime Minister is also thought to hold 
this vicw.”^^ 

However, in regard to the Marshall Plan, as on the strategic 
question, American policy is moving cautiously, both because of 
public sentiment in Israel and because the relations between Israel 
and the Arab states are still unsettled. And after all, the conditions 
of the $100 million loan and the general pattern of American-Israeli 
relations are serving the purpose of domination quite well. Presi¬ 
dent Truman has also indicated that Israel and the Middle East 
would become guinea pigs in his “bold new program” of increased 
government backing for big business operations “in underdeveloped 
areas of the earth.”^® He made a virtual commitment to this effect 
in a message sent to the 1949 convention of Hadassah.^® 

The influence of the American Zionist leaders, of the non- 
Zionists in control of the United Jewish Appeal, and of the Jewish 
Right-wing trade union chiefs has been thrown behind efforts to 
entangle Israel more deeply in the American imperialist web. 
Daniel Frisch, president of the Zionist Organization of America, 
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after a four-week trip to Israel, dispensed with subtleties and em¬ 
phasized, according to the New Yor\ Times, “the need for the 
Israeli government to adopt a ‘pro-Western orientation.’ Such a 
policy, he maintained, would encourage a more rapid influx of 
private capital and also lead to Marshall Plan aid for Israel.” 

Behind the copious sympathy for Israel on the part of American 
Jewish capitalist groups and their labor lieutenants lies an aim that 
was revealed with brutal, if unaccustomed, frankness by Herman L. 
Weisman, a Zionist Organization vice-president, who was a director 
of the defunct Israel Corporation. Weisman told the 1949 Zionist 
convention that Zionism must be a factor in the building of the 
Jewish state so that it would “fulfill its historic mission of being a 
standard-bearer of Western civilization in the Middle East.”^^ To 
which the non-Zionist standard-bearers of the civilization of Anglo- 
American imperialism are in effect saying a fervent Amen. 

Is it for this that the people of Israel have made such bitter 
sacrifices ? The American people in their own interest cannot afford 
to have this repulsive role inflicted on their Israeli brothers and 
sisters. For American workers and other progressives this issue is 
an inseparable part of the struggle against the entire reactionary 
foreign policy of our government, which betrays America as well 
as the nations it seeks to victimize. It is part of the fight to save 
the Bill of Rights from destruction at the hands of those who 
imprison American Communists for “dangerous thoughts” in order 
the better to imprison and shackle the nations of the world who 
dare to dream of freedom. We are not helpless if we act to use the 
strength that is ours. Americans who cherish liberty and peace can 
by their vigorous efforts influence our government’s policy toward 
Israel and toward other countries, as they have in the past. We 
should demand the cancellation of all the oppressive conditions 
attached to the American loan, the ending of all intervention in 
Israel’s internal affairs and of all war activities in the Middle East. 
We should insist on co-operation with the Soviet Union to bring 
genuine peace to Israel and its neighbors and to help them solve 
their problems. But while much can be done immediately, let us 
have no illusions that a fundamental change in Washington’s policy 
can be effected without a massive anti-imperialist, anti-war political 
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movement—a party capable of electing a people’s government. 

Those of us who are Jews have a double duty: to our country, 
America, and to the Jewish people of whom we are part. The 
prophets of the dollar Baal who claim leadership of American 
Jewry arc trying to seduce this community of 5,000,000 into bowing 
down to those who lust after world empire and war. These false 
leaders are seeking to isolate the Jewish masses from their pro¬ 
gressive allies and to make them dependent on favors from Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic reactionaries. But what honest Jew, who is 
sincerely concerned about his people’s welfare, can fail to be dis¬ 
turbed about certain of the consequences of the bi-partisan cold 
war? The resurrection of Nazism in Western Germany, the revival 
of Ku Kluxism and other anti-Semitic movements in the United 
States, and the carrot-and-club policy toward Israel following the 
efforts to strangle it in the womb—are they not all part of the same 
pattern? There is urgent need for all of us, rank and file Zionists 
and non-Zionists, to affirm our real interests, our aspirations and 
our fighting faith. There is need to join efforts in building a broad 
movement of American Jews that can become a major factor in 
combating the dangers that threaten Israel, the Jewish people every¬ 
where, and the American people. 

The great Jewish sage Hillel, who lived shortly before the 
Christian era, once said words that sank into the hearts of the 
ordinary folk: “If I will not be for myself—who will be? And if 
I am only for myself—what am I? And if not now—when?”^^ 

This applies to nations no less than to individuals. In the world 
crisis of which Israel is a part, if we are to wrest the future out of 
the dead hand of the past, we must take sides—with ourselves and 
with mankind. If not now—when? 
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Glossary 


Arabic terms have the initial **A” in brackets placed after them. All other 

terms are Hebrew. 

ACHDUT HAAVODA. Unity of Labor. Palestine labor Zionist party, now part of 
Mapai. 

AGUDAT YisRAEL. Socicty of extreme religious non-Zionist Jews. 

ALIYA CHADASHA. New Immigration. Party of German-speaking immigrants. 

ASHKENAZIM. Jewish communities in Central and Eastern Europe and their 
descendants in other countries. 

ASSEFAT HANivcHARiM. Jcwisli representative assembly established under the 
British Mandate. 

BiLU. Member of the first group of modern pioneers. 

CHALUKA. Traditional charity distribution provided by Jewish communities in 
other countries. 

CHALUTS. Zionist pioneer. 

CHEN. Contraction of Hebrew words, “women’s army.” 

cHi^vRAT ovDiM. General Co-operative Association of Jewish Labor in Israel, 
holding company of Histadrut enterprises. 

EFFENDi [A]. Arab landowner. 

FELLAH [A]. Arab peasant. 

GALUT. Exile, diaspora. 

HACHSHARA. Special training before settling on farms. 

HAcjANA. Jewish self-defense organization under Mandate. 

HANGAR HAOVED. Working Youth, affiliated to Histadrut. 

HAovED HATsioNi, Zioiiist Workcrs, Progressive Party group in Histadrut. 

HAPOEL HAMiZRAcHi. Religious, non-socialist labor party and trade union center. 

HAPOEL HATSAiR. Young WorkcE. Aiiti-Marxist labor Zionist party. Now part 
of Mapai. 

HASHOMER HATSAIR. Young Guard. Communal farm organization, and Left 
labor Zionist party. Now part of Mapam. 

HASKALA. Nineteenth century middle-class cultural movement among East 
European Jewry. 

HATNUA LEACHDUT HAAVODA. Also Called Achdut Haavoda {see). 

HAVLAGA. Self-restraint. Policy adopted by Yishuv during Arab revolt of 
1936-39. 

HECHALUTS. Thc Pionccr. Organization abroad preparing immigrants for life 
on communal farms. 

HISTADRUT. General Federation of Jewish Labor in Israel, chief trade union 
center. 
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icHUD. Union. Group of Palestine Jewish intellectuals, led by late Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, which promoted Jewish-Arab rapproachement. 

iRGUN TSVAi LEUMi. National Military Organization. Underground Revisionist 
terrorist group. 

KEREN HAYEsoD. Jcwish Foundation Fund, financial arm of Jewish Agency. 

KEREN KAYEMET LE-YiSRAEL. Jewish National Fund. Land-purchasing organiza¬ 
tion of world Zionist movement. 

KiBBusH AVODA. Conqucst of labor. Policy adopted by Palestine Zionists, 
especially Histadrut, of driving Arab labor out of Jewish-owned enterprises. 

KiBBUTs. Term for communal farm. Also known as kvutsa. 

KNESSET. Literally, assembly, community. Term for Israeli parliament. 

KUPAT CHOLIM. Namc of sickness insurance and medical organization affiliated 
to Histadrut. 

MAKAi. Contraction of Hebrew name of Israel Communist Party. 

MAPAi. Contraction of Hebrew name of Israel Labor Party. 

MAPAM. Contraction of Hebrew name of United Workers Party. 

MASKiLiM. Active participants in Haskala movement 

MESHEK sHiTUFi. Farm settlement in which major land is cultivated co-opera¬ 
tively, but households arc individual. 

MizRACHi. Contraction of Hebrew words meaning “spiritual center.” World 
religious Zionist organization. 

MOETSET HApoALOT. General Council of Women Workers, affiliated to Histadrut. 

MosHAVA. Farm settlement of small individual cultivators who buy and sell 
co-operatively. 

MosHAV ovDiM. Farm settlement which applies co-operative principle more 
widely than in moshavim. 

MOSHAV SHITUFI. Same as mcshek shitufi. 

MUCHTAR [A]. Head of Arab village. 

MUFTI [A]. A religious official who issues rulings on Moslem law. 

MUSHAA [A]. Primitive communal land ownership prevalent in Arab countries. 

PALMACH. Contraction of Hebrew words meaning “assault troops.” 

poALEi AGUDAT YisRAEL. Socicty of IsracI Workcrs. Labor group of Agudat 
Yisrael, extreme religious non-Zionist movement. 

SABRA. Corruption of word for cactus. Popular designation of Israeli youth. 

SEPHARDIM. Descendants of Spanish and Portuguese Jews and those from 
sections of North Africa. 

TNUAT HACHERUT. Frccdom Movement. Successor to Irgun Tsvai Leumi. 

TOTSERET HAARETZ. Zionist boycott poHcy against Arab goods. 

TSEiRE TsioN. Zionist Youth. Right-wing, anti-Marxist labor Zionist movement. 

TsvA HAGANA LE-YisRAEL. Dcfcnsc Army of Israel. Official designation of Israeli 
army. 

VAAD LEUMI. Smaller body created by Assefat Hanivcharim. 

WAQF [A]. Semi-feudal form of Arab land ownership by religious institutions 
and endowments. 

YisHuv. Literally, settlement. Applied to Jewish community. 
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